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THE YEAR’S FAREWELL. 


It comes through the wintry night, 
A deep and a solemn strain, ' 
Like the voice of the distant torrent’s might, 
Or the moan of the sleepless main ; 
But wild is the music of wind-woke strings, 
In its far and fitful swell, 
And swift as the passing of eagle wings 
Is the dying Year's farewell. 


It floats o'er the faded fields, 
Where the reaper’s joy hath been, , 
With the song of praise which the peasant yields 
For the harvests he hath seen ; , 
But the song grows sad on the baittle-plain 
Of the Brahmin’s sun-lit shore, 
For it tells of the eyes that look in vain 
For the loved that come no more. 


| 
| 
| 


It sweeps through the ancient woods, 
Through the ruins vast and dim, 

By the shadowy paths of the forest floods, 
By the desert fountain’s brim ; 

And it wakes the tones which the wilderness 
Hath long in her silence shrin’d, 

The echoes of far forgotten days, 
That have left no trace behind. 


It rings through the crowded marts 
Of the old world’s wealth and power, 
And it winds its way to their weary hearts 
Tn the hush of the dreamy hour ; 
To the young it speaks of their future springs, 
With the breezes blythe and bland, 
But it tells the aged of better things 
In the far unfading land. 


And it tells of the deserts cross‘d, 
Of the fair forsaken ground, 
Of the pleasant streams which the heart hath lost, 
And the hidden fountains found ; 
For it speaks of the rock before us cleft, 
When its shadow darkly fell, 
And a blessed lesson of hope is left 
By the dying Year's farewell. 


December 1842. Frances Brown. 


MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 

[We are indebted to an unknown correspondent for the letter with the ac- 
companying beautiful and pathetic lines, which follow, and regret that his re- 
eollections would not carry him clearly through the poem; the mere fragment, 
however, contains so much of simple pathos that we feel assured it will be ac- 
ceptable to all our readers. ] 


To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—Your notice of the mutiny of the Bounty reminds me of some verses 
which I committed to memory many years ago ; and which I then thought and 
still think very beautiful. I do not recollect where I found them, nor who their 
author was; but ! think it was one of the missionaries on the Island. 
forgotten some of them, but those which I remember appear to me to be well 
worth republication. Mr. Christian, the mutineer you mention, was found liv- 
ing with the daughter of a chief, who had borne him a beautiful child ; and the 
Verses are supposed to have been written by the unhappy girl after he was taken 
from her. V 

From the Isle of the distant ocean 
My white love came to me, 

I led the weary stranger 
Beneath the spreading tree. 


With white and yellow blossoms 
I strewed his pillow there, 
And watched his bosom heaving 

So gentle and so fair. 


Before I knew his language 
Or he could talk in mine, 
We vowed to love each other 

And never to re sign. 


Oh then ‘twas lovely watching 
The sparkling of his eyes, 

To learn the white man’s greeting 
And answer all his sighs. 


I taught my constant white love 
To play upon the wave, 

To turn the storm to pleasure 
And the curling surf to brave. 


How pleasant was our sporting 
Like dolphins on the tide, 
To dive beneath the billow— 
On the rolling surf to ride. 


To summer groves I led him, 
Where froit hangs in the sun, 

We linger'd by the fountains 
That murmur as they run. 


By the verdant islands sailing, 
Where the crested sea-birds go, 

We heard the dash of the distant spray 

And saw through the deeps the sunbeams play, 
In the coral bowers below. 


And when my lover weary 

To our woodland couch would creep, 
I sang the song thet pleased him 

And crowned his lids with sleep. 


My kindred much would wonder 
The white man's love to see, 
Ard Otaheitan maidens 
Would often envy me 


But when my white love's forehead 
Would sadden with despair, 
I knew not why the cold drops 


Should start and quiver there ! 


es 


I have | 


I knew not why in slumber 
His heart should tremble so, 
Or locked in love's embraces 
How doubt and fear could grow ! 


Till o'er the bounding billow 
The angry chieftains came, 
They tore my wretched lover— 
They mocked my anguished claim, 


In iron bands they bound him, 
I flew his fate to share ; 

They tore him from my clasping, 
And threw me to despair. 


Are white men unrelenting 
So far to cross the sea, 

Their chieftain’s wrongs revenging 
To tear my love from me? 


Are Otaheitan bosoms 
No refuge for the brave ; 
Can exile nor repentance 
A wretched lover save? 
. 
Can he forget his Peggy 
That soothed his cares to rest ; 
Can he forget the baby 
That smiles upon her breast ! 


* . 


T wish the fearful warning* 
Would bind my woes in sleep ; 

Or I were a little bird to chase 
My lover o’er the deep. 


Or if my wounded spirit 
In the death canoe would rove, 

I'd bribe the winds and pitying waves 
To speed me to my love. 


* A superstition of the Islanders. 


MOUNT ETNA. 

| A Pedestrian Tour in Calabria and Sicily. By Arthur John Strat. Pp. 368. 

London, T. C. Newby. 

We confine ourselves this week to the accotint of Etna, as it is making a lit- 
tle éclat just now, which gives it more gf temporary interest 

“ Catania, June 17th.—At half-past three yesterday we were summoned by 
our muleteer, who informed us that every thing was ready for our departure 
accordingly descending we found a string of mules, provided with demi pique 
saddles, awaiting our arrival. We rode through the town, up the long street 
which joins the Messina road, until we came to a handsome fountain, where the 
new road to Nicolosi, lately finished, turns off. 
gardens, and vineyards, here and there interrupted by bursts of lava. As we 
ascended, the view became very fine, and with picturesque farm houses for 
foregrounds, presented many perfect combinations 
much on account of the figures and their occupation, as the loveliness of the 
scene itself. It was asmall farm-house, built of blocks of lara, shaded with 
trees; vines, trained rouad the stone columne in front of the door, and entwin- 
ed in the trellis-work they supported, formed a beautiful natural portico often 
seen here. The farmer and his men were occupied in threshing, or,to speak 
more correctly, treading out corn. There is generally attached to every Si- 
cilian farmer's establishment, instead of a threshing barn an open circular area, 
| where the ground is slightly raised, beaten hard, and covered with a kind of 
cement, in fact the true ancient threshing-floor. On this spot we now saw 
the corn spread, and four fine mules trotting ceaselessly round upon it ; anima- 
ted, ever and anon, by the cries,as well as by the long lash of their driver, 
who, in a white shirt and drawers, long brown cap, and scarlet sash, officiated 
in the middle of the circle imthe fashion of our horse-breakers. One more 
labourer turned the sheaves with arake, whilst the others, lying indolently at 
the foot of the mow, watched the progressof the mules. Oathe distances 
glittered the domes of Catania, and the clear sea and far stretching coast com 
pleted my sketch. We proceeded at a slow pace, except when travers ng vil- 
lages ; for then our drivers, one of whom was a consequential boy, son of the 
Padrone dei Muli, anxious for the appearance and honour of their beasts, in 
variably attacked the rear without mercy, and pushed the whole cavaleade 
through ata brisk trot. Thanks to these occasional runs we arrived po later 
than seven o'clock at Nicolosi, adistance of twelve miles from Catania. We 
dismounted at the inn, and whilst the muleteers attended to their animals, we 





deciding betwixt the various guides who claimed the honour of conducting us 
—no easy task, since they were all alike provided with testimonials of fideli.y 
and attention. The difference of half a piastre fixed, at last, our wavering 


ing cold with such viands as Nicolosi, poorly provided with delicacies of any 
kind, had to offer ; contriving, however, to imbibe sufficient quantities of bread 
cheese, and wine to inspire us with a laudable ind flerence as to the absence of 
otherdainties. We bad reached the verge of social conviviality, when we were 
informed that it was Lime to set ont, in order to reach the summit by sunrise ; 


my part of merely a spare blouse and a pair of gaiiers, we got to horse about 
half past ten ; and taking careto follow, as nearly as possible, the apparition | 
of our guide's white mule, a capital colour for a leader in a moonless night, we | 
engaged joyously in the rough paths which form the ascent. Although the 
stars were brilliant, the darkness was sufficient to clothe all surrounding objects 
with that mysterious uncertain grandeur which they assume only at such a time ; 
the gloomy summit of the volcano appeared as high and as far offs ever, and 
the stunted fantastically shaped ilexes which clothed the region of the Bosco 
through which we were passing, might be seen nuw and then, with thei black 
limbs in startling opposition against the sky ; whilst, dis'urbing the stillness 
of the scene, our guide, halted on an eminence, to display his courpicous beast 
as a rallying-pomt, halloed to call up the stragglers of our party, tll the echoes 


Our path lay through fields, | 


One | could not resis', as | 


wisely ordered supper ; employing the time of its preparation in seeing and | 


judgment ; and we proceeded to fortify ourselves internally against the approach. | 


| 
endorsing therefore what extra clothing we had, which, however, consisted on 


immediately surrounded the summit. It was most bitterly cold ; and 
heartily glad, were we when, by the morning twilight, we descried afar 
off what, which our guide pronounced to be the second Refuge, or Casa 
degl’ Inglesi. A long ascent over 4 rising plain of frozen snow brought us te 
it, at a little after four, Upon dismountng, we ran to an eminence Seve the 
Refuge, in order to sew the sun rise. We had not waited two minutes before 
we saw the poaew orb, of a deep crimson colour, rise cheerily above the 
mountains of Calabria, tinging their highest tops with his first brilliant rays, 
and giving immediate life and vivacity to the magnificent panorama at our 
feet. We resolved, nevertheless, to defer examining the details of the view, 
until our arrival at the summit of the cone should give us the most command - 
ing view-point possible for so doing : we therefore returned to the Casa deg!’ 
Inglesi, a comfortiess place, half full of ice, and testifying by ite destitute ap- 
pearance, the ingratitude of those inconsiderate travellers who have destroyed 
and burnt great part of the furniture with which it was oace supplied ; an outrage 
deplored in French and English, in a notice affiaed to the wall, by the care of 
Signer Gemellaro, a scientitic man residing at Nicolosi, and better acquainted 
than any body in Europe with the history and nature of the mountains he in- 
habits. Here we kindled a fire again, and produced some provisions we had 
brought with us for breakfast; the cold was so great thatice in the immediate 
vicinity of the flames remained perfectly unthawed. We set off again on 
foot, leaving our mules to discuss their provender, whilst we gained e sum- 
mit of the cone ; an operation which the loss of our usual night's rest, the 
steepness of the ascent, and the increasing rarefaction of the air, rendered 
very fatiguing. At first our way lay over an even track of lava, whose huge 
blocks gave us much trouble in erossing ; but leeving this, we found the foor- 
ing consisting of snow and sand mixed with scorim far more agreeable. The 
sulphureous smoke burst forth from innumerable small orifices, melting the 
neighbouring snows, and warming our feet as we passed. It took us an hour 
of laborious walking to reach the summit of the cone; but we were well re- 
paid on our arrival by the magnificence of the prospect, and the awful gran- 
deur of the vast crater, whose precipitous dark abyss sunk to an immense depth 
below us. Its sheer rocky sides are rent in various directions, affording es- 
cape to the impatient vapours that burst from every part; and the sun, which 
illuminated the one side, whilet it left the other and the bottom in shadow and 
darkness, discovered in it a thousand beautiful variations of tint, caused by the 
exaling sulphur. When we threw some masses of scorim down the crater, the 

thandering noise produced was frightful, as if old Etna roared at the insult 
Altogether the impression produced by this stupendous voleano is one of the 
most powerful I have ever experienced. ‘To atternpt to give an idea of it upon 
paper ws ridiculous; yet we did attempt it, thou 4 with fingers nombed werts 
cold and jbceeulated to andertake sveh a task, We next turved our atten- 
tion to the eurrounding prospect. Sicily lay, as it were, at our feet, bright and 
sparkling, except where Etna flung his gigantic shadows across the country. 
The sea was perfectly visible, encircling the whole island, even beyond Paler- 
mo and Marsala, so that we saw it at once as an island upon the map, The 
Pharos appeared a inere stream and Calabria, with its Apennines, shrunk into 
insignificance, quite a near neighbour. The Gulf of Tarento, and the old 
| high-heeled boot form of Italy, might be easily traced ; whilst the isles of Li- 
pari, Vulcano, and distant Stromboli, rising from the sea to the north, slightly 
misty in that quarter, and the bold heights of Malta, far south, seemed, at such 
an elevated horizon, like mountains suspended in the sky. The view of Etna 
| itself was perfect; with its various lower craters, and its eruptions, whose 
particularly that destructive one which poured 





course we traced on every side ; 
in 1669 from the Monte Rosso, a dark double-headed eminence, rather above 
and westward of Nicolosi, aad almost overwhelmed Catonia with its disastrous 
floods. I could not forbear my favourite Swiss amusement of hurling stones 
from my exalted position: it really is one of the greatest pleasures of a moun- 
tein excursion. We united our efforts to set some huge maeses in motion, 
that reposed half buried in scori# and sand. You would have laughed to see 
us vp to our knees in the smoking soil, using our sticks as levers, struggling 
to launch our lilliputian rock, and half afraid ourselves of following ite head- 
long rush down the steep sides of the cone. Our descentto the Casa degli’ 
Inglesi did not oecupy us long. We found the two muleteer lads by the fire 
but what took place in the hut I cannot tell; for, fatigued with the morning's 
work, I wrapped myself up in the guide's warm, hooded cloak, and choosing a 
spot of ground where the sun had cleared away the snow, was soon fast asleep 
My friends awoke me when it was time t ) depart, and our whole cavalcade ret 
off homewards. The freshness of the upper regions gave place, as we de- 
| scended, to an ardent heat. The aspect of every thing seemed changed. The 
Bosco was full of flocks of sheep and goats, guarded by jealous black dogs 
As to crossing the plain of lava, preceding our arrival at Nicolosi, Lean give 
you no idea of the amazing power of the sun's rays, reflected as they were 
| from the hot stone around us, and descending with meridian fury upon the 
heads of us poor victims, perched helplessly d dos de mulcts I thought we 
could not possibly eecape a coup de soleil. Nevertheless we got sale to our 
inn, a little after noon, and had dinner served directly; to which having done 
| all due honour, we lay down to enjoy the siesta we somewhat needed. Our 
| tired beasts were brought out again, after three hours’ rest, to convey us back 
to Catauia. We entered the long street at ix o'clock, the hour when the fair 
Catanians repair to their balconies, and the various promeuaders in Carriages, 
or on horse, ass, or mule back, make their appearance, The striking contrast 
our figures offered to the usual gay Sunday shew attracted universal attention , 
but the consciousness of our exploit, and the passing murmurs of ‘ tornano dal 
| Gibello,’ kept us in good humour with ourselves, and prevented us from being 
| disconcerted at so many wondering looks, We herefore rode magnanimously 
| down the Strada Ferdiaanda and the Corso, and dismounted at last at the Co- 
rona, well pleased with our interesting expedition” 
This long extract has appeared to us to be due to the interest of the subject 
at this time ; and the pleasant manner in which the author has treated it, will, 
we trust, be sufficient apology for our lookung ‘0 Upon Eina. 





ELLISTONIANA.—No 1. 
BY W. T. MONCHIEP?, Eeq. 

Of the great comedian, Robert William Elliston | who acted quite as much 
when off the stage as he did when on #, athousand pleasant anecdotes might 
be recorded. Giving at all times a free vent to the sly humour, the — 
ed satire, and keen enjoyment of ajoke, that were natural to him, his whim, 
eccentricity, readiness, and talent, gave to many of the adventures in which 





rang again to his voice. At one o'clock we arrived at the Refuge calied Casa 
del Bosco, or sometimes Casa delice Neve, where we distnounted in order to 
refreshthe mules. Whilst the muleteers were giving them corn, our guide col- 
lected wood, and made usa fire within the but, under that half of the roof 
which remains ; the smoke finding its way out at the uncovered half of the 
ceiling, and the gap left bv the absence of the door, which fell a sacrifice, as 
we were told, to a party of German travellers, who dthe mght here some 
years ago, and, in the frenzy of their cold, rent it off to serve as fuel. Not to 
lose any time, we lay down upon the ground, with our feet towards the flames, 
sorely missing our usual! pillow, the knapsack, whose place was but ill supplied 
by a log of wood, and managed to get a “ forty- winks’ nap,” as Dr. Kuchener 
calle it, whilst our animals were supping. We were presently roused to continue 
our route ; which wedid along paths gradually increasing in roughness and 
steepness ; indeed our mules stumbled continually, in spite of their reputed 
sure-footedness, and | wonder that they did not more frequently come down 
However, no accident of the kind occurred ; and leaving the Bosco region, we 





he was engaged an air of comedy, faree, or extravaganza, sufficiently drama- 
tic ; rendering them quite 48 SmMusing a» one half of the entertainments now 
produced on the stage. As the original raconteurs of these pleasantries 
| (principally persons engaged in them) die away, so will the stories them- 
| selves 

The present attempt to preserve some of these hamorovs scenes ere they 
are quite forgotton, nay not prove displeasing to the geoeral reader, nor unac- 
ceptable to the lover of theatricals They must necessarily lose much of thew 
raciness, pungency, and whimsicality, in being « ommitted to paper: but the 
reader's imagination, who was at all acquaisned with Elliston, will readily sup 
py the writer's deficienc ies. 

A few solitary anecdotes, purporting to be of Ellicton, have from time to 
time stolen into print, but they have hardly done justice to the Prince of geutee! 
Comedy, representing him as a drenkard, a trickster, o7 something worse—but 
he was none of these, but a bon virant,a wag, 

A fellow of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy, 
and one who has “ often set the table in a roar,” 





entered upon that dreary one covered with sand, snow, and ashes, = 









































Elliston pursued every thing for the time being with an ardour that often led 
him into very ineauvenient cateomee. Whatever it was, business or pleasure, 
working or playing, speculating, building, acting, drinking, o7 gaming, he en- 

in it for the moment to excess, carried away bythe strength of bis ani- 
spirits. A well-authenticated anecdote may be related in exemplifica- 
tion of this pecularity, and fifty others of the same kind might easily be brought | 
forward. . 

One evening, during a short engagement in the pleasant town of Mariboroug 
he had retired from theatre after the fatigues of the night to “ take his ease im 
his inn,”—* The Roebuck,” the then priacipal hostelry of the town—in com- 

with Brunton aad De Camp, both of them engaged there at that ime 
as well as himself. “The Roebuck” was then a pleasant inn on the road- 
side, near the entrance of the town, overlovking in front the open country. 

As it was impossible for Elliston at any time to remain wholly inactive, he pro- 
posed to his companions a rubber of whist by way of relazation. Cards were ac- 
cordingly produced, and Elliston aking dummy, put himself in array against his 
brother comedians. Fortune favoured bim, he always turned up an honour 
when he dealt, had trumps at command, and got all the points of the game in 
his hand. As it was not by any means his practice to play for lore, he very 
soon emptied the pockets of his friends. Flushed with , he pursued his 
advantage till their broaches, watches, and rings, had severally been staked 4 
fing his broad pieces, and had shared the fate of their purses. Having now po- 
1 


' 





to stake but their words which Elliston declined to take, as he also did 

ing them the “ sinves of war,” to use against himeelf, things came to 4 stand 

still, At length, about two in the morning, the despoiled rons of coe de. 

parted for their trucklebeds, in no very pleasant mood, !eaving, their reckoning 
as unsatisfied as themselves. 

Elliston did not, however, follow their example. The itch for play was 
upon him, and budge he would not. It was in vain the waiter made fifty ex- 
uses to come into the room, inquiring, par parenthése, if there were any fur- 
ther orders, gently hinting at the same time that the family wished to retire 
to rest. 

Potential in all things, Elliston authoritatively said, they need not sit up, 
that he should stay breakfast, desiring the waiter to bring up a fresh supply of 
candles, and put two or three bottles of madeira on the sideboard, and then 
to bed. 
ae his customer, John did as he was desired. Being once more left 
by himself, Elliston recommenced playing. Placing before him the spoils of 
victory, that is, the watches and jewellery of his unfortunate friends © then 
carefully dividing their money into two equal portions, one of which he put | 
into his right hand breeches- pocket, and the other into his left, he began to play | 
at double dummy, duly filling a glass for each of his mute antagonists, trans- 
ferring the stipulated sum for which he played from one pocket to the other, 
according 4s the supposed party to whom it was appointed won, or lost, drink- 
ing at the same time very gravely for each of the presumed players | 

The break of day overtook him in this very pleasant pastime, and to enjoy 
the fresh air of the morning, he threw open the old-fashioned capacious bay- 
window that looked out from the front of the apartment in which he 
was sitting, and took a survey of the wide expanse before him. The novelty 
of the scene pleased him, forthe break of day in the country he had seldom 
witnessed, though it had generally found him its votary in town, and he re- 
peated the soliloquy of Richard— 

The air's refreshing, 
And the ripe harvest of the new-mo +n hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odour. 





Never having, as he remarked to himself, gone through the scene with such 
natural properties ; the neighbouring cocks crowing to a miracle : when all at 
once @ merry voice was heard at some distacce on the road carolliug the well- 
known song, 

The southerly wind, and acloudy sky, 

Proclaim a hunting morning. 


In an instant Elliston was all eye. as wel! as all ear. Eagerly stretching hie 
neck out of the window, he perceived an individual coming briskly along dress- 
od in a scarlet coat, leathern inexpressibles, and top-boots, with a small wallet 
or knapsack strapped to his shoulders. : 

“Tt is some country squire ; yes, there's his hunting dress,” thought Ellis- 
ton, “ going to join the hounds ; he must step up, and take a glass of wine to 
help him on the road—perhaps he'll like a rubber.’ 

* How do you do, sir—how do youdo!” he bawled out; “ good morning 
to you.” 

** Good morning,” replied the red-coated gentleman, in a strong broad ac- 
cent, very good-humoured)y. 

“A fine morning, sit, for hunting,’’ said Elliston. 

“Very,” said the red-coated gentleman. 

“Step up, and take a glass of wine, sir, it will help you on your road. 
let you in—* free man’s key, sir’ ” 

** [ doant care if | do, sur!” retorted the other. 

No sooner said than done, the complaisant comedian descending to the front 
door, the complying stranger was soon admitted. 

Free and easy as Elliston invariably was, he found his{freedom and ease out- 
done by those of the stranger, whose familiarity was such, that it could not have 
been greater had he known Elliston all his life. A fresh bottle was soon un- 
corked, clean glasses produced, and filled and emptied on both sides with great 
celerity aud good will, Elliston now thought it was a good opportnnity to 
break the ice, accordingly he ventured to remark that it was a capital morning 
for sport. 

Vou are sure of plenty of game, sir,” said he. ‘ Talking of game, do 
you ever play at cards, sir!” carelessly taking in his hand the pack that was 
ying on the table, ‘ever do any thing im this way?” 

* Sometimes,” said the stranger, witha smile; “but what do you call 
these !" taking the cards from Elliston, and after a short examination, jerking 
them out of the window, “I always play with my own cards, then | knows no 
tricks can be practised that I am not up to.” 

“ A very wise precaution, sir,” said Elliston, who now very decidedly smelt 
a customer; ‘ perhaps you'll hare no objection to take a hand—we'll not play 
for much, only guinea points.” 

** Just as you loike, sir,” replied the red-coated gentleman. ‘“ I never plays 
at cards wi’ any one unless | be challenged, then you knows they can't grum- 
ble arterwaids.” 

“ Very true,” replied Elliston, with a knowing wink ; “ you are lucky at 
eards, perhaps.” 

“ Yee ; 1 generally wins,” said the stranger drily. 

“T'm rather fortunate myself,” said Elliston, with a self-satisfied smirk. 
“* Come, sir, we'll commence operations at once, 


I can 


Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be he that first cries, hold, enough !" 


“ With all my heart,” replied the red-coated gentleman, making the cards, 
as it is termed, with a dexterity of shuffle and cleanness of cut, scarcely to 
have been expected from one of his uncouth appearance. Elliston stared for 
a moment in astonishment, but soon recovered his self-possession. 

“ We'll e’en to it like French faleoners,” said he, and to it they went 

But, alas! poor Elliston soon found he had got bis match—that he had a 
perfect master of the game to contend with—the cards seemed to know his ad- 
versary's touch, to obey his every wish, to play into his hands. If he wanted a 
particular tramp, he had it, every thing turned up in his favour—he was liter- 
ally covered with honours, and scored every point 

* Surprising ;" said the discomfited Elliston, as he parted with guinea after 

inea. 

* Yes ! ain't it said his new friend, with much nonchalance. 

“ You've the devil's \uck, squire, as well as your own,” cried Elliston. 

* Yes, I have,” said the other. . 

Elliston’s own money bed quiekly passed into the possession of the red-coat- 
ed gent'eman, it was soon followed by the cash of Brunton and De Camp 
There now only remained the watches, rings, and brooches, these were as suc- 
cessively staked, and as succe ‘ively changed owners. At last, Elliston was, 
to use his own expression, literally cleaned out, and the red-coated gentleman 
extinguishing the candles, for it was now broad day, said he must think of 
tramping, for he had got to be at Honyerford to breakfast, “ therefore Muster 


Rover, | wishes you a werry go xd moming ” 

‘ ' > a . ‘ 

* Rover Rover cried the beaten comedian ; “ why then, you know 
me- 


“ Know you, to be sure I does,” said the fortunate gamester, “* you are 
Muster Elliston, the actor—don't you know met” 

“No, curse me if 1 do; and taking your jresent Juck into account, I wish 
I had never known you! Who the devil are yoy 1” 

“Why, I'm Moon—Moon, the conjurer! | thought every body knowed 
me.” ? 
* Moon, the conjurer '” groaned Elliston ; “no wonder then that you I'd 
all the cards in your hand | have been finely tricked— you may be ac onjurer, 
friend, but it’s very clear, [ve been ne conjurer.” ‘ . F 

It was im fact the celebrated Moon, so well known for his sleight-of-hand, who 
was in the habit of travelling early in the morning from town to town dressed 
as described, and who was now proceeding to Newbury, in order that he might 
exhibit at the fair to be held there, in his usual costume of a scarlet-coat and 
leathern breeches as before mentioned, when he was so unluckily hailed by El- 


Liston. 





CONJURER AND NO CONJURER. 7 


. with a grin; * I didn’t ax you to play, but you would call me in, you 
now ; bet ocesacdets & veelhers returns the rings and vatches that ve 


' takes from the company arter ve've showed our tricks, you are wery velcome 


to your bits of jewelry back again, so | wishes vou a werry good 


liston “ The next time I get in the sun, afer robbing the stars, |'ll take g 
care how I come in contact with the moon again.” 


HUMBUG. ; 
“Hvexaue !” observed Elliston one day to a friend, ‘ is not the contempti- 
ble, worthless thing you may possibly imagine it, sir. Hnombug has a world 
of its own in which more than one-half of the population live perfectly happy 
and contented. Humbug is the great business of life, sir. Existence is more 
or less made up of it in the church, in the senate, at the bar, in the pulpit, and 
on the stage. Its skilful application constitutes the great secret of success. 
For my part, I like humbug,and so I am persuaded does every body else, though 
pohew, they don't know it, and might not have the to confess it if 
they did.” 
‘\liston was perfectly sincere in this declaration, in the sentiment of which 





there is perhaps more truth than many straight-laced and moral persons might | 


be inclined to admit. He was fond of hombug,—was a complete master of it, 
and practised it on every available oecasion with a relish and earnestness that 
added considerably to its efficacy. One instance of his success in humbugging 
an audience will be a case in point. 

During the run of * Rochester” at the Olympic, in the memorable season 
of 1818, Karles, who performed the character of Charles the Second, and who 
like the royal personage he represen'ed, was never at any time averse to the 
pleasures of the table, got so intoxicated one night, that he was unable to make 
his appearance before the audience. Elliston, who thought on these occasions 
the least that was said was the soonest mended, took no notice of this little 
accident to the audience, but quietly sent on one of the underlings of the thea- 
tre for the part. 

The substitution was immediately discovered, for Karles was too popular in 
the part, and many of the audience had seen the piece too often to suffer them 
to be deceived so easily, and loud cries for “ Karles! Karles!” mingled with 
hisses, resounded through the theatre. Amongst others, a testy-looking little 
gentleman, whose rotundity of person and dogged air sufficiently showed his 
independence, was one of the most vociferous. The tumult rose to such a de- 
gree at length, that Elliston was obliged, mal/gré lui, to make his appearance. 


** What is the meaning of this disturbance!” he asked, in an authorative , 


tone. 

* Karles! Karles!” was the universal reply, the testy little gentleman's 
voice rising above the storm. 

“* Karles! Karles! who calls for Karles!” roared Elliston, portentously, at 
the same time fixing an indignant glance full on the testy iittle gentleman. 

The audience were abashed, and even the little gentleman felt for a mo- 
ment rebuked, but recovering himself with a great effort, he resolutely answer- 

* Teall for Karles !” 

** And what for!’ said Elliston, still keeping his basilisk eye fixed on the 
little man. ‘ Why did you call for Karles 1?” 
There was another pause. The universal gaze was directed in one concen- 
trated focus on the testy gentleman, who, it was plain, was considered the 
champion of the house ; he seemed to feel this, for big drops of perspiration 
stood on his brow. 

Elliston repeated the question more sternly, ‘‘ And why did you call for 
Karles? I ask—for why did you call for Karles ?” 

'n the agony of exasperation the baited little man at last mumbled out, 

“ Why, because his name is in the bills?” 

This was conclusive, was unanswerable ; the audience felt it so, and a round 
of applause followed the effort. They evidently thought the little gentleman 
had got Elliston in a cleft stick, but they had mistaken their man. Not at all 
disconcerted, Elliston coolly answered, 

** And a very good reason too! You have a right to call for Karles !—it is 
the glorious privilege of a British audience; but suppose Karles’’ (here his 
voice became tremulous) “ should be at this moment stretched on a bed of ill- 
ness, with his weeping wife, and five helpless children clustering around him 
—the doctor vainly trying to assuage the fever that is parching his lips and fir- 
ing his brain,—a fever aggravated, let me tell you, by the recollection of the | 
duties he must leave unperformed here, though well he knows the generous 
sympathy and considerate indulgence ever manifested by a liberal public to 
the calamities of its favourites. Who but a brute ’’—(here he glanced a flash 
of indignant fire at the little man, who perspired from every pore)—‘* who but 
a brate, [ say, would call for Karles in this his season of prostration—his hour 
of suffering !” 

‘Shame! shame! shame!” cried the audience. 

“Thank heaven!" exclaimed Elliston, with great energy, encouraged by 
such support, ‘‘ there is but one sueh person, and there he sits,’ pointing to the 
discomfited little gentleman. 

“Turn him out! turn him out!” now resounded from all parts of the 
house 

“ Bat J have paid my money!” splattered forth the little man, his lately 
blanched cheeks now becoming red, almost purple with anger. 

** No money returned |"’ said Elliston, with a roguish twinkle. 

“Out with him! turn him out!" 

Accordingly turned out the enraged little gentleman was, sans cérémonie, in 
spite of all his protestations amidst the acclamations of the house. 

Elliston then complimenting them on their humanity, love of justice, impar- 
tality, and sense of discrimination, xetired amidst thunders of applause,leaving 


” 


and satisfaction of the audience. Thrusting his tongue into his cheek, he mut- 
tered aside as he passed the prompter, 
* Haven't I humbugged them nicely!’ Ah! 


THE GENIUS OF THE LAMPS. 


business, as it is technically termed ; so much so that he was completely at his 
last shifts, he had neither money nor credit; his actors had long been reduced 


a farthing. 
great splash, and creating an unusual sensation in the Birmingham theatrical 
public, could save him from the necessity of shutting up. At this juncture 
Covent Garden, under the auspices of the great enchanter Farley, produced its 
far-famed melodramatic spectacle, “ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” found- 
ed on the well-known tale of the same name in the “ Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments.” In this spectacle all the gorgeousness of eastern fiction was en- 
deavoured to be realized, if not outvied. The papers were redvlent with praises 
of the magnificence, splendour, and profusion with which the piece was pro- 
duced. Expectation was every where on tiptee, and a desire to witness it was 
strongly manifested by the p!aygoers of every part of the United Kingdom 

** Here is a chance of retrieving every thing,” thought Elliston, and imme- 
diately announced in the Birmingham bills, that he had great pleasure in in- 
forming the public that in consequence of the flattering patronage he had re- 
ceived, he had put in preparation, and should shortly produce, regardless of 
expense, the new spectacle of ** Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” then per- 
forming with such unexampled success at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
and attracting all London—that he had determined to exceed in magnificence 
and extent of splendour and decorations the orginal spectacle ; he had there- 
fore employed all the vast resources of the theatre, and had engaged numerous 
auxiliaries. Then followed an announcement of some of the gorgeous effects 
he intended to exhibit, such as the ‘* Flying Palace,” “The Abode of the Ge- 
nie,” &e. &e. His manager, treasurer, and starving actors, on seeing this, 
thought he was mad, well knowing the state of his finances. The whole town, 
however, was set agog hy this underliming, as it is termed, and looked eagerly 
for the night when the promised treat was to be represented. 

Having no money to go to work with, Elliston was driven to try his credit, 
but it wasin vain. Nota book of Dutch metal, a sheet of foil paper, a yard | 
of canvass, nora pound of colour could he get any one to trust him with. Pre- 
tending to be in great dudgeon at their want of faith, he indignantly intimated 
he should withdraw his patronage from the Birmingham tradespeople, and pro- 
cure all his vast material from London. 


was going to for scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations, and the great 
preparations he was making. , 
} 

by what means the wonders he spoke of were to be achieved 
and unemployed vagabonds about the town and its suburbs, were kept in at- 
tendance for some days around the stage-door, in the vague hope of being en- 
gaged as supernumeraries. Elliston having, as has been said, signified that a 
numerous train of auxiliaries would be engaged 

At length the urgent applications at the box-office, and the impatience of the 
Birmingham public, obliged Elliston to fix a time in his bills for the first night's 
representation of the anticipated wonderful novelty, which was accordingly 
done, to the great gratification and delight of the whole town, but very much 
to the mystification of his managers, prompter, treasurer, the company, | 
the heads of the different stage departments 


ana 
Not a single preparation, that 
‘hey were, how- 







any one had the slightest knowledge of, having been made. 
ever, assured by Elliston that all was might. 









“It be no money returned in our line, you knows, Muster Elliston,” said the 


morning.” 
“Oh! day and night, but this is wondrous strange !” cried the > ereagpee " 


the underling to murder the part of the merry monarch, to the perfect content 


there’s nothing like humbug !’ | 
Elliston, during one of his seasons at Birmingham, had been doing very bad | 


to half-salaries, which they did not get, and noone in the town would trust him | 
In this extremity it was evident that nothing but making a very | 





At length the appointed day came, and so did the night. The ac 
perfect in their parts, and were not a little anxious to know by what magic 
was the rich dresses, splendid decorations, costly properties, grand processions 
and beautiful scenery promised in the bills were to be produced. F 
The rush at the opening of the doors was tremendous; the house was 
| crowded in every part. The first-price returns, which was made at the end of 
the second act of the play, “* Wild Oats,” in which Elliston performed his fa- 
| Yourite part Rover, announced the receipts to be upwards of three hundred 
| Pounds. The great majority of the audience had really come to witness the 
| splendours of the promised pageant, in the full faith that every thing would be 
,Fepresented that was promised—but there were others who had very contrary 
expectations; for Elliston, with all his tact, could not prevent some : umours 
getting abroad, that no preparations whatever had been made, that 1 thing 
| Was ready, and that the audience were, as usual with him, to be humbugged. 

These persons had come, therefore, armed at all points for a row. 

The actors went through the comedy with fear and trembling, anticipating 
| se less — a frightful riot, and the complete demolition of the theatre. 
iston, on the contrary, appeared in unusual good spiri i 
bo oes Peng ry, appe g pirits, especially at the 
| ‘The play was at length gone through, and all was excitement for the ap- 
| pearance of * Aladdin.” The farce cont now be carried on no lenger—the 
| Scene-shifters came to ask where the scenes were—the actors to be supplied 
with their dresses—the mechanist todemand the machinery, and the property- 
| man to be informed where the properties were to be found. : 

_ * My good fellows,” said Elliston, coolly, ‘* make yourselves perfectly easy, 
it is all right; you know I intend incog to personate the Genie of the Lamp 
| myself; through whose agency the effects | have announced are to be pro- 
duced. Asthe Genie of the Lamp, I shall certainly not be able to keep my 

word ; but as the Genius of the Lamps, the Genius Loci, I will effect still 
| greater wonders—but clear the stage, gentlemen. Run ona pair of cham- 
| ber-flats, carpenter, and do you, prompter, immediately ring up the curtain, for 
| Lam going to address my best friends, my generous patrons, the public. It 

is all right, I repeat.” 

_ Here he gave a knowing wink. ‘The company shrugged up their shoulders 
in incredulity and despair, aud slunk away into contiguous holes and corners to 
await the coming of the expected storm. The orders given were obeyed, the 
scene was run on, the curtain rung up, and Elliston made his appearance before 
the startled audience, laying his hand several times on his heart, and bowing 
repeatedly in his usual bland and courteous manner. ‘There was a considerable 
tumult and confusion created by his appearance, all being anxious to know its 
| cause. Some few murmurs were heard, but loud cries of “ Silence!” at 
length restored order, and Elliston commenced his address. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said he; “I have, as you well know, been pre- 


| paring for some time past, at a tremendoes outlay, a splendid spectacle, one 
| that shall be worthy of this enlightened town, and the munificent patronage I 
, have ever received at your hands (great applause). You have nobly responded 
to the call (loud cheers); but, ladies and gentlemen, I repeat, every thing in 
this life is subject to disappointment (loud groans, mingled with hisses) ; the 
decrees of fate are not within the control of man” (here he became pathetic ; 
loud cries of ‘ Humbug !’) 

“* Humbug !”” said Elliston, indignantly ; ‘ do you call this uumaue 2” 

_ Here he produced from his pocket a very large, official-looking letter, hav- 
ing an enormous seal of black wax attached to it. (Groans, hisses, and cries 
of ‘* Hear him, hear him.”’) 

‘*T have just received this despatch from his most gracious Majesty’s princi- 
| pal Secretary of State for the Home Department ’’—(great confusion, with 
some few cries of ‘*Gammon,” and “ Over the left,” of which, however, he 
took no notice)—‘* announcing, ladies and gentlemen, the melancholy intelli- 
| gence of the sudden decease of his Majesty's cousin-german, the reigning 
| Duke of Wolfenbattle, at the court of Stuttgard "—(stifled groans, and looks 
| of rueful disappointment, with cries of ‘ Go on, go on’?)—* | am commanded 
| by the government, ladies and gentlemen, immediately on the receipt of this 

despatch, which has just arrived express, to close the house till Monday next, 


under penalty of the forfeiture of my licence” (immense uproar, hisses, and 


cries of ‘Shame! shame! swindle ! swindle ! go off! go on! hear! silence !”) 
“In this dilemma, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Elliston, ‘“ there is but 
one duty left me, as a loyal subject, which is to show my respect for the reign- 


| ing dynasty, by consulting the feelings of our beloved sovereign ” (continuation 


of the tumult). ‘Still, however, ladies and gentlemen, I wish you should be 
rather gainers than losers by this unfortunate event ” (faint applause, and incre 

dulous murmurs). “I have, therefore, resolved on obeying the edict of Down- 
ing-street, and postponing the represenvation of * Aladdin,” until the time 
specified in the notice, Monday next” (renewal of the tumult); “ but,” con- 
tinued Elliston, with great emphasis, ‘I have directed the check-takers to 
give every lady and gentleman, as they quit the theatre, a double order of ad- 
mission for any one night they choose next week” (applause, and cries of 
* Bravo! well done, Elliston !’’) ‘‘By which means, ladies and gentlemen, 
you will net only have witnessed the repre-entation of O’Keeffe’s excellent co- 
medy of *‘ Wild Oats,’ this evening for nothing, but will have two admissions 
for the price of one, for a subsequent night, giving you a clear gain of cent. 
per cent.” (uproarious applause). ‘* You are a commercial, a calculating peo- 
ple. You will see at once the advantages of this arrangement, will perceive 
the gain—a representation to-night for nothing, and two admissions next week 
at the price of one, to witness the most gorgeous spectacle ever produced on 
the British stage "’ (deafening cheers, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, this 
being a completé home stroke to the money-getting people of Birmingham). 
*f therefore throw myself upon the liberality and generosity of a British au- 
dience, and with the performance of our National Anthem, shall respectfully 
take my leave.” 

Here the band struck up “ God save the King,” and Elliston retired amidst 
enthusiastic shouts, observing as he passed his astonished company, who had 
been eagerly listening, 

‘Didn't I say it was all right; that as the Genius of the Lamps I 
would perform even greater wonders than I shall do as the Genie of the 
Lamp !” 

The audience retired perfectly consoled for their disappointment in having 

two adinissions for the price of one, independently of having witnessed the 
performance of that evening gratuitously. 
Having now by the night’s receipt of three hundred pounds obtained the 
sinews of war,” all he wanted, Elliston set to work in good earnest, and 
by dint of incredible exertion, for nowhere is so much work got through in so 
short atime as ina theatre, produced * Aladdin” on the following Monday, 
with a glitter and effect that completely satisfied the most unconscionable, and 
which realized him at the end of the season a profit of between two and three 
thousand pounds. 

It is perhaps needless to say, that the letter of the Secretary of State, an- 
nouncing the untimely demise of his Majesty’s cousin german, the reigning 
Duke of Wolfenbuttle, was entirely an invention of Elliston’s brain—no such 
personage having died, if indeed he had ever lived, which was a query. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There was a readiness in turning everything to present account about 
Elliston, that never under any circumstances forsook him, and which not 
even liquor itself could overpower. A ludicrous instance of this faculty may 
be related. 

Elliston and Richard Bruuton, brother to Miss Brunton, now Countess of 
Craven, and father of Mrs. Yates, hed been starring it for a few nights at Da- 
ventry, and on the termination of their engagemeut, were one evening ening 
at the Royal Oak in that town, the arrival of the coaches from London an 
Birmingham, which were accustomed to cross each other there. The London 
coach was to bring down Brunton’s daughter, who had not then become poor 
Frederic Yates’s better half, as she afterwards did, and who was to proceed by 
it in the company of Elliston to Birmingham, to fulfil a short engagement there, 
Elliston being at that tume the proprietor of its theatre, while the Birming- 


“ 


| ham coach was to convey Brunton to London to play a few nights at Covent 


Garden. 

As the two coaches seldom arrived at Daventry till considerably past muid- 
night, the two friends and brother actors, Ambo’, to pas away the time while 
waiting for their respective conveyances, resorted to the only authorized occu- 
pation in an inn at such a juncture, and indulged in such a royal libation, that 
like the shadows of the kings in the witches’ glass in ‘* Macbeth‘”’ bumper suc- 


The piece was very ostentatiously put in rehearsal, as far as the words went, | ceeded bumper; ‘another, and another, and another,” till, with the conscious- 
and Elitston every where talked very pompously of the immense expense he | stricken usurper, they might well have exclaimed, ** What?! will this wine 


stretch till the crack of doom! In fact these congenial spirits drank pottle 


But unless he was really possessed of Aladdin's | deep, and by the time the coaches arrived, they had each got as complete @ 
lamp, or some talisman equally potent, no one could conceive when. where, or | skinfull as any gentleman could possibly desire to have. 
All the idle | ’ 


Unfortunately for Elliston, who was considerably the worst of the two, the 
London coach, which duly contained the fair Miss Brunton inside, had only 
one vacant place left, and that was an outside one in front of the coach. Much 
time was lost in raising Elliston, was was already elevated more than enough, 
to his seat above, and when at last this difficult ascent was accomplished, ‘Oh, 
who can tel! how hard it is to climb under such circumstances !”—the great co- 
median could not but be himself aware, that in the condition he then was, he 
was in imminent danger with every motion of the coach of toppling off ; but 
with that presence of mind which, as we have said, never forsook him, he turn- 
ed tothe passenger by whose side he was placed (for he, Elliston, had the off 

eat,) a goodnatured grazier, and hiccupped out, 

“My good friend, as | am rather sub—subject to a de—determination of 
blood to the head, which is apt to produce gid—giddiness, if you'll take my 
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place and give me the inner one, betwee. you and that other gen—gentleman, 
and just hold me up as we go—go along, I'll stand a glass of brandy-and-water 
at the next stage we come to.” ; . 

“Tt be a bargain,” said the goodnacured countryman, changing seats, rn! 
hold you up, never fear. Steady, sir. Now, coachman, we be all right, so 
drive on.” . 

And drive on the coachman did. Elliston, through the influence of the fresh | 
air, after exchanging a hiccupping adieu with his riend Brunton, sunk into a) 
comfortable doze, from which he was not aroused till they stopped to change 
horses, when his holder-on claimed the performance of his promise. 

“ Oh certainly, certainly,” hiccupped Elliston. “A shilling’s worth of hot 
brandy-and-water, landiord.”” : | 

The brandy-and-water was duly brought and tossed off by the satisfied coun- 
tryman, Elliston most honourably paying for it. 

“ Be we to go on again, sir t” inquired the grazier, after the coachman had 
changed horses, and was preparing for his next start. ; 

“Ob certainly, certainly,” said Elliston. “Go on again, never leave 
off.” 

And off they set again, Elliston as before composing himself to the air of 
“ We are a’ nodding,” till another stage was performed, and they arrived at 
Stony Stratford. ‘The coach again stopped to change horses, and again the 
grazier awoke Elliston to claim the performance of the contract. 

“ Oh certainly, certainly,” again said Elliston. ‘ nother glass of brandy- 
and-water for my friend Snooks here, ostler, and take the money.” 

Again the grazier drained the glass to the bottom, and again the coachman 
prepared to start for the next stage. 5 

“ Be we to go on again, sir!’ asked the grazier, who began to think he had 
got into a very good thing. 

« Oh, certainly, sotials. Go on again, never leave off,’ making himself 
up this time to illustrate the air of * Ob Slumber my Darling.” 

Another stage was performed, Southam was reached, another glass was emp- 
tied, and another contract eutered into. In short, not to lengthen out this 
story unnecessarily, in the course of another stage, the same game being pur- 
sued, Elliston, through the influence of sleep, and the fresh air, had become 
perfectly sober, while the poor countryman, through the strength of the hot 
brandy-and-water, and the haste in which he was obliged to drink it, had got 
perfectly drunk,—in fact, they had exchanged conditions, and it soon became 
evident that, to ensure the safety of the countryman it was necessary they 
should change situations. 3 

But stop, friend Snooks,” said Elliston, with a knowing wink, as the pro- 
position was made him, “ the boot is on the other leg now ; what 1s good for 
the goose is good for the gander, you know, and a pretty gander I have been. 
I have no objection to insure your neck, but it must be on the same terms as 
you insnred mine. Yes, yes, no holding on without the brandy and-water, 
friend goose ; to say the word, is it a bargain ornot ! Be we to go on, sir: 
slyly imitating the grazier. 

* Yes, yes,” rather unwillingly hiccupped the countryman, finding he had no 
alternative, ‘ certainly, certainly.” ‘ 

His seat was accordingly restored to him. At the end of the stage Elliston 
duly claimed his glass, and made a fresh contract for the next, using the coun- 
tryman’s own words, “ Be we tu go on again, sir '’’ and by this cunning con- 
trivance, not only preserved his neck during his temporary intoxication, but 
obtained all the brandy-and-water back again at the expense of which he had 
procured it, much to his own satisfaction, but by no means equally so to the 
honest countryman. 











MY GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
BYgJ. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

“No, Richard! I should’ never quit my father’s roof without his blessing, 
were it only because he is my father. The commandment is strong, Richard ! 
It is ‘ Honour thy father and thymother !’ unconditionally. It is absolute, not 
contingent duty which it enjoins us. There may be cases where the filial ob- 
ligation is weakened—perhaps dissolved—but mine is not one. God must be 
honoured first. Parents may be unrighteous, and may enjoin unrighteous 
things. There may be such cases; but mine is not suchacase. My father is, 
you know, a pattern of piety ; to cultivate in me the fear and love of my Crea- 
tor and Redeemer has been his constant, assiduous, never-intermitted care. 
Seldom, if ever, have his own claims upon my duty been the theme of his les- 
sons. I find now, that they were included in the grand comprehension, ONE 
—though I was not always aware of it—for with all my heart, and soul, and 
strength, I honour and love my father. Richard, while my father lives, I will 
never marry you against bis will.” 

‘Tt is not love !’’ he exclaimed. “It is not love !—there is nothing of the 
spell in it !—the one all-absorbing thought !—the cleaving that loosens every 
other hold! Where duty exercises such dominion, love scarce can have a 
voice—and so itis. The prejudice of a father supersedes the claims of a lover 
—his devotion, his perseverance, in spite of repulses, thwartings, wrongs! I 
am loved, yet suffered to continue the victim of a passion, as withering as if it 
were unreturned! And what is it, but hopeless? You will not marry me 
without your father’s blessing ; he refuses to bestow it—declares you shall ne- 
ver obtain it! I consume with wishes which seem likely never to be realized ! 
You know it—you suffer it—and yet you say youlove me! You deceive your- 
self—you sport with me—you do not love me, Charlotte !” 

Sue returned no reply, except by looking up in his face again. The tears 
were streaming down her cheeks—he caught her to his breast—she suffered 
him to hold her there—to kiss away the eloquentthough silent witnesses of her 
devotion. 

For a time there was silence : at length, gently disengaging herself from his 
embrace, and riveting upon him a look of tender reproach— 

“ Richard,” she said, ‘* why do you compel me, for the hundredth time to 
tell you that you have yourself alone to blame? I had been now your wife 
had your love been as steadfast as mine. You had once my father’s consent, 
as soon as you had attained to your majority we were to have been married ; 
but you went to Dublin and forgot me !” 

* Never |” interposed Richard. 

* You did, indeed you did,’ resumed the sweet girl, now weeping afresh 
“What partnership, Richard, could love have with dissipation! Could you 
remember me, and frequent the dissolute society in which your days and nights 
were spent during your fatal sojourn in that city? Did | ever expect to hear it 
told of Richard, the master of my heart, even from my girlhood—did I ever 
expect to hear it told of him, that night after night he was in the habit of being 
inebriated—that his liberty coustantly paid for the effects of his abandonment 
to an appetite unbecoming a rational creature, except on such occasions, as 
when overcome by excess, he was carried home to his lodgings, in a state of 
helpless, utter insensibility! Reproach not me, Richard, reproach not the 
father who loves his only child, and refuses to consign her to the protection 
of a man who has furnished him with such proofs that he has not the firm- 
ness to protect himself; and who, since his return to the home where he 
was ouce a stranger to intemperance, has too frequently betrayed his fami- 
liarity with a vice, which, once contracted, they say, is seldom or never to be 
shaken off.”’ . 

“Thank your father for that,” retorted Richard. “ Baffled in my fondly- 
cherished hopes, what am I todo! Shall I go mad, or drown and deaden the 
torture, which, unmitigated, must drive meso’ When your father’s door is 


pared to that of mine ! 


, little self-command, how much misery would you esca 


; aud ought it not to be borne with more humility ! 





shut upon me—when | walk feverishly up and down the street at night, watch- 
ing the light in the room where you sit, but which I am forbidden to enter— 
where you sit with the visiters of your father—some among them, perhaps, who | 
are trying to attract your attention and excite an interest in your heart—what 
am | to do with a tortured breast and whirling brain, but to drown thought, and 
along with it insufferable agony! Would this be the case were we on the same 
blessed terms we stood upon before my fatal visit to Dublin !—for fatal I own 
itwes' No: I should be sitting by your side, feasting on your sweet face, 
and drinking in your voice of heavenly melody—happy ! happy '—blessed be- 
yond the power of forming another wish for happiness! Would the bottle or 
the boon companion entice me thence? Oh, God! in the idea of saving you, 
your father forgets that he is perhaps destroying me ; and, if you love me, you 
along with me. A habit that is easily conquered at the first, he is probably 
rendering incurable, by providing me, as he does, with a motive for continu- 
ing it! And after all, it is but one vice; for Heaven is my witness, that in 
my wildest moments of excess, I have never once swerved, or thought of swerv- 
ing, from my fidelity ; but have been to you, Charlotte, even what [ would have 
you be to me!” 

_ She caught his hand—she pressed it with fervid tenderness, and leaning her 
cheek upon his shoulder kept it there, as she stood with her tapering waist en- 
circled by his arm. 

Her form was the perfection of the female mould—she was lovely, too, in 
feature. A fair, bright complexion, with a dark clear hazel eye, and laxuriant 
auburn hair. I have seldom looked upon her equal, never upon ove that sur- 
passed her; and, what is not of universal occurrence, her heart and mind were 
a match for her person. 

lis more than flesh and blood can bear!” he exclaimed. suddenly with- 
drawing from her and striking his forehead. “Tis more than flesh and blood 
can bear '—to own, yet not possess '—The just heir to a hundred thousand 
pounds a year, cannot touch a shilling of his property !—his title to it is dispu- 


ted There lie before him, affluence, splendour, luxury ; and he is in rags 
mi starving '—Mansion, acres, coffers, al in the grasp of the law !—half his 
ile spent, he finds him 


ell no nearer justice than when he set out '—his chance 





( always made up my mind to that 






is to die a beggar ; and, give him his own, he is one of the richest men in the ! 
land! No wonder if he — mad—yet what is the hardship of his case com- 
hat yearning is equal to that which we feel for the 
possession of the woman that we love !—virtuous as she is lovely! We beg-— 
gar ourselves for the being we adore! {ft happens every day, and yet the ob- 
ject, except the charms of person, less than worthless, perhaps! But in the | 
case of a chaste and noble woman, and tender withal, to know that she is 
yours, heart and soul, and yet to have her rathlessly withheld from you—! de- 
fy the earth, from among all the suffermgs under which men groan, to find a 
parallel for such infliction !" i 

The emotion with which he uttered this was more like that of a manaic 
than of a man in his proper senses. 

“Tt is tame I leave you, Kichard.” 

* When will you meet me again t"’ 

**Meet you!” she echoed mournfully. “Of what use is it to meet, when 
our interviews ever thus terminate in distraction! Would you but exercise a 
—how much less 
would you inflict upon me! You do not love as I love, Richard! Knowing 
that your affections are mine, | can bear up under the present obstacles to our 
union. Ruchard, have you no trust in God !—Is not this trial of His ordering, 
If we are spared, the time 
must come when we shall be man and wife. It is the evening of existence 
with my father, Richard ; let his sun go down in peace. He claims my obe- 
dience only while he lives. Once my own mistress, who shall withhold me 
from you! I must leave you now.” 

“ When shall we meet again’” he inquired. 

“On Thursday next,” she replied, after a moment's hesitation. 








He caught her to his breast—held her there a minute or two—released her, 
and they parted. 

To see, occasionally, the man, to whom her father had once allowed ber to 
consider herself as affianced, was the sole stipulation of Charlotte, when 
Richard’s unpardonable indiscretion turned the parental heart against him 
Not clandestinely, then, did the lovers meet. The veto of the old man was 
restricted to the duration of his own life. While that lasted he would do his 
duty. When death dismissed him from his trust, his daughter might do as she 
pleased. He would not crush hope utterly—he feared > his sensitive child 
—he trusted to time, and the further development of Richard's unfortunate pro- 
pensity, to disentangle her from an engagement, from which he anticipated 
any thing for her but respectability and happiness. 

Upon Charlotte’s returning home, scarcely had she entered the parlour 
when she found herself in the embrace of her uncle—the captain of a mer- 
chant-vessel of about six hundred tons burden. His niece was a great favour 
ite, and happy was she to see him—though more than one sample had he given 
her of a reckless obstinacy of purpose, when he chanced to fix his mind upon 
any particular object. He had just arrived, accompanied by a brother captain, 
a very young man, who, in an unusually short time, had made his way from a 
foremast man to the rule of the quarterdeck 

It was this young man’s choice to pass through all the gradations of a sea- 
man. Money and connexions would have opened to him a far shorter road to 
command, but his ambition was to become a thorough sailor ; and he was so 
His appearance was exceedingly prepossessing—a countenance all alive with 
talent, sp rit, and ingenuousness. He was beloved by every body, and espe- 
cially by Charlotte’s uncle. To Charlotte, his attentions, before he set sail 
upon his last trip, had been remarkable. They met with no encouragement, 
however; but any one who had happened to be in the secret, could tell, at a 
glance, that he had returned with the intention of renewing them 

This was sufficiently clear to Charlotte, to determine her upon retiring as 
soon as common politeness permitted ; scarcely then was supper ended, when 
she pleaded indisposition, and withdrew. The young sailor presently followed 
her example, and the brothers were left alone. 

The uncle, | need not tell you, favoured the wishes of his young friend 
He instantly opened the subject to Charlotte's father, who was no way averse 
to it. 

The pros and cons were debated. Under existing circumstances, it was 
agreed, that nothing could be more eligible; but constraint was out of the 

vestion. 

The father would never coerce the inclinations of his child—indeed, the at- 
tempt would be fruitless. 

** But you would not let her sacrifice her life to her infatuation!” impatient- 
ly exclaimed the sailor. ‘The girl is so altered forthe worse, that had I ac 
cidentally met ber in the street, | should have passed her without knowing her ! 
She is absolutely pining her existence away ! You have revoked your consent 
to her marriage with this civilian, whom, yet, you allow her, you say, occasion- 
ally to meet ; thus nourishing a passion, which for years, at least, must be hope- 
less. There is want of decision here, brother Anthony; this is neither doing 


It is long since we have had a bow! together—your only social + whieb 

brings good fellows, as it were, inte 8 Enet. “Phere isnot ven brotherhood 

he nee fo peed Lp yew eld one sips a thimblefal, a swallows a bumper— 
© another man’s once ! whi 

pease e! Abowlis glass for glass and equa? 

Rickard's soul was dead within him—the bow! was resuscitation. At first 
the cordial hquid produced no more effect upon him than water—but presently 
came the glow, and the glow waxed stronger and stronger, till those false 
spirits were at last induced, which, once they get the upper hand, no longer 
ans : ore _ = - ~ or Glass rapidly followed glass, bow! suc- 
ceeded to bowl, and Richard almost in a state i 
briety, was at last carried home. + <— = _— o* 
Two friends, remarkable for what topers call a bard head, undertook the 
charge of escorting him. Just as they reached hit house, a female, enve 
in a cloak and hood, was in the act of leaving it. She sto ped short as 
passed her, earnestly scrutinized their burden, and uttering a half-sa 
exclamation, expressive of dismay and suffering, hurried on 

It was Charlotte! The story of the plot was trae: three days had her uncle 
kept her out in the yacht—three days had she suffered indefatigable persecu- 
tion from her uncle and his friend ; bat what is a world of opportunity without 
a particle of inclination to work upon! The moment Charlotte became aware 
of their stratagem, one only answer did she return to reasonings and entreat- 
ies —* Take me back to Cork '"’ 

Perseverance tried another day—yet another ; but findin 
gaining ground, it was rather losing it, at length gave in he yacht was put 
about, and reached her usual anchorage at mghtfall, The quay was gained at 
ten o'clock ; but late as it was, the faithful Charlotte had no sooner step 
on shore, than casting away every consideration, except that of her lover's 
feelings, she went to his residence—asked for him—was informed he was 
from home, and, departing, encountered him as [have described. 

But she was not the only person by whom his disgraceful plight, had been 
observed. Her uncle, guessing her intentions,vad followed her. His way Ia 
up George's-street. Just as he approached the tavern, the two friends, wit 
Richard between them, issued from it. He knew that the house was frequent- 
ed by Richard, whose habits of occasional excess were well known to him. He 
slackened his pace—followed them—caught sight of his niece—observed her 
stop—perceived that she recognised her lover, and waiting till she came up, 
confronted her—caught hold of her hand, and bade her turn and observe what 
was passing behind ber. Overpowered with shame, she hung ber head and 
stood speechless 

“Come,” said her uncle, “this affair becomes too serious to allow the in- 
dulgence of false delicacy! You must make up your mind whether you will 
marry a brute or aman. ‘Till the end of next week you shall reflect upon it. 
In the mean time, no assignations'!—no meetings! You must keep the house 
close till then. ‘Then you shall give your hand to the one or the other! 1 
shall speak to your father this very might!” 


The brothers remained alone for an hour in earnest conversation. The 
uncle prevailed 

* Weil, John,” said the father, “I consent. It shall be as you would have 
it. At the end of next week she shall marry which of the two she pleases ; 
but I tell you beforehand that | know too well on which her choice will fall !” 

* The girl is not mad, brother Anthony!" replied the uncle. “T tell you 
that you have done right in following my advice, and you wil find itso. Tt ip 
the nature of women to act contrariwise. By continuing to oppose the girl, 
you help her to keep her resolution, She sees nothing now but the bar to her 
union with this seeliente young toan, ‘That engrosses all her thoughts, to the 
utter oblivion of consequences. ‘Take it away, and the latter will present them- 
selves to her and no doubt with due effect. Whether or not, the girl must not 
be killed! You, who see her every day, take no notice of the effects which her 
present position with this man is producing upon her! | tell you what, bro- 
ther Anthony, I have been only atwelvemonth away, and I scarcely knew my 
niece! Another twelvemonth must not be passed in the same manner, unless 
you are desirous that she should furnish employment for the undertaker. The 
only proper course is that which I have recommended, and that which you have 
at last consented to adopt. By making the girl m stress of her own destiny in 
this affair, you will cause her to reflect upon what she is about. [think she 
will decide rightly : for otherwise what can she see before her but misery’ If 
she marnes my young friend, all's well! ; if the other, better that, than that her 
death should lie at your door.” 

For the greater portion of the stipulated time did Charlotte keep the house, 
never once stirring from her own room. Hernew lover was 4 constant visiter 
His presence was always announced to her, but she evinced no desire to avail 


herself of it. One day more, and the period given her for reflection would 
expire 


that, instead of 


lenderly did Richard love his mistress, nothwithstanding his besotting and 





one thing nor another. Set your face at once and (for ever, resolutely against 
the connexion. Tell her you have selected a husband for her, and that my 
friend is tne man.” 

« John,” replied the father, “if you would kill your niece, I am not disposed 
to kill my child.” 

“Tis your own affair,” said the sailor: and the brothers shook hands, and 
separated for the night. 

A gray dawn broke into a glorious day—alternate sunshine and cloud— 
warm, but breezy. The uncle, the father, and Charlotte, composed the break - 
fast-party. ‘The first had been up and out since six o'clock, and had just re- 
turned 

“What a day fora sail! would Charlotte take a sail ! 
was at the service of the party. 
ful, and the wind was fair.” 

Charlotte felt that she had somewhat hazarded her uncle’s good graces, by 
her marked discouragement of his young friend , she was therefore disinclined 
to thwart him in this instance, particularly as her gratification seemed to be the 
object. 

** She would go.”’ 

Jt now struck her, though, that the young captain would be likely to go too. 
She was, in no small degree, discomfited when he met her uncle and her, be- 
fore they were halfway down to the quay. 

“‘ Take his arm, Charlotte, while | step in here just to order something which 
I have forgotten.” 

In a moment she was leaning upon the arm of her admirer. 

** Should Richard see her !” 

She looked forebodingly to the other side of the street. There was he 
standing motionless, his eyes riveted upon her, and her unwelcome companion ! 
She half released her arm, it was gently drawn back again. She made an 
effort as if she would cioss the street; her escorbreminded her that she was 
going the wrong way. Shecame to a dead stand, determined to do—she 
knew not what!” 

‘*Harry on!" cried her uncle, who had just overtaken them. 
save the ebb, or we shall never get down in time.” 

Her other arm was instantly drawn within his: in two or three minutes they 
reached the quay—she was handed into a boat which was in readiness to take 
the party down to Cove, where the yacht was expecting them. The oars 
were all in motion. Rapidly they left the quay behind them—with Richard 
standing upon it—his arms folded upon his breast, his eyes straining after 
them—the image of reproach, scorn and exasperation. 

Charlotte’s heart sank within her, in spite of all she could do, the tears 
gathered in her eyes, ready every moment to gush 

That day and the following passed without any signs of the water party 
The evening of the next, Charlotte had promised to meet her lover. 

it came, but brought no Charlotte! Miserable was the state of Richard's 
feelmgs. He sent to her father’s to inquire for her. She had not yet returned 
—they had been expecting her in vain every moment during the last four-and- 
twenty hours. They couid not account for her absence. 

There was a tavern in George’s-street, at that time, whither the young 
bloods of the town were inthe habit of resorting, to pass their evenings 
Richard had been too frequently 4 visiter; but for the last two days he had 
absented himself—now, however, he went there. He was welcomed cordially, 
but at the same time in a manner that convinced him he was the object of 
commiseration. He threw himself into a chair; now glancing at one, and 
then at another. One of the party, at length, accosted him. 

“ Richard,” said he, * we see too plainly how it is. Old Jack,” as Char- 
lotte’s uncle was generally called, “ has out-maneavred you. His mate has 
discovered ali to Tomkins’s butler, who was down atthe ship drinking with 
him. That party was planned between him and his captain, in order to give 
the young sailor an opportunity of ingratiating himself with your mistress— 
nay, in the hope that she might be brought to yield tothe united instances of 
lever and uncle, and consent to return a bride to Cork.” 

tichard started, and glared upon the speaker 

* it is true,” the other resumed ; “ you may hear it from the lips of the 
man himself; and to do them justice, they deserve credit for their cleverness 
No opportunity for courting, like a trip on ship-board, where people must keep 
together in spite of themseives—morning, hoon, and night But never give 
way to despondency, man! if she is worthy of you, you are sure of her, 
though she were gone a voyage to the Indies ; if she is not, better you lose 
her now than hereafter. Ihave been in love myself, and on such occasions, 
Once disabused of the impression that 
the object was worthy, I speedily reconciled myself to the loss Do you the 
like, in case the girl should jilt you If her heart is capable of being 
estranged from you, it is not worth retaining. Come, Richard, cheer op, man ' 


His owner's yacht 
A cruise round to Kinsale would be delight- 


“We most 


brutalizing sin. What he had told her was the simple truth, He had never 
been guilty of the slightest breach of fidelity towards her. When be came to 
himsei{ the morning after his debauch, bis first inquiry was, if Charlotte had 
returned! 

* She had.” 

“ When?” inquired Richard. 

** Last night she called here.” 

“At th house! Charlotte call here! 
the cause of her absence no doubt ! 
—when did she cal] 1” 

* About eleven o'clock 
by your friends.” 

Richard, pallid enough before, now became still more so, while a deep shade 
of trouble gathered upon his brow. He seemed as if conjecturing something 
that filled his heart with the liveliest alarms. At length he spoke 

* Did she know me 1” falteringly inquired he. 

“| fear that she did. I was still standing with the door in my hand after 
her, when you and your friends approached. She stopped short as you passed 
her. Isaw her clasp her hands, and then she hurned on.” 

** Was she accompanied 1” 


Dear generous girl! To explain 
To set my tortured heart at rest !—and I 


A moment or two before you were brought home 


** No ; but, after she passed on, she was met by a person who seemed to be 


watching her, and by whom, a8 s000 as she came up to him, she was hurried 
away.” 


** Whom was he like ’” 

** He looked like Chariotte’s uncle.” 

Richard inquired no further. You may partly guess what he thought. 

Days passed without any communication between Richard and Charlotte, of 
whose term of probation—if I may use the phrase—only another day remained. 
Richard was confined to the house, lying raving mad. He had made every at- 
tempt to obtain an interview with hw» mistress, but in vain. The accastomed 
place of meeting, the accustomed hour, still saw him once or twice, but slone, 
and in fruitless, agonizing expectation, Determined to see her, he called at 
the house, but she was invariably denied to him. He wrote to her, but 
she never vouchsafed a reply. The tavern now became more frequent- 
ed than ever. The bowl was in constant requisition, The foreign sti- 
mulous added to that of intensely excited feelings, which was too much for 
the brain. He sank under an attack of delirium tremens! He lay in the eriti- 
cal extremity of danger, As I said, it wanted but a day to complete the period 
which was alotted to Charlotte for deliberation 

* Charlotte!” said a young friend to her, who happened to call upon the 
morning of that day, ‘is it true that we are soon to give you joy ' Every body 
says that you are going at last to be married " 

“My uncle and my father have so arranged it,” replied Charlotte, calmly ; 
‘* and of course | have no option but to comply with the wishes.” 

* Well,” rejoined the other, with a sigh, * 1 am heartily sorry for poor Rich- 
ard. 

** Why should you be sorry for him 1” inquired Charlotte. 

“ How can you ask the questiou,” rejoined ber friend. “ The fellow 
is truly attached to you, my brother says—fondly !—devotedly! It is a hard 
return for his love ; though, to be sure, from his indulgence of that fatal pro- 
pensity of his, he almost deserves as a punishment that you should give your 
hand to another.” Charlotte looked steadily im the face of her fnend, who con- 
tinued, “ And yet, dear © narlotte—pardon me for saying so—but I did believe 
you had « little more of the obstinacy of OOF sex in you ' 

“ Obstinacy !— Well !—go on.” 

“! shall call it steadfastnese—constancy, then.” 

os Why. thatis something nearer the mark,” interposed Charlotte 

“ Well, then, as { was saying, 1 did hope that you possessed more of the 
constancy of ovr sex, than to allow an old friend to be stpplanted by one who is 
comparatively a stranger 0 you.” 

Charlotte had been employing herself in arranging some needlework , here 
she laid it down, and again fixed her eyes steadily upon the countenance of her 
friend, but without speaking 

“ No woman,” continued the other, “ could desire to be better be:uved than, 
as my brother tells me, you have been ; for he knows Richard well, and he 

says. he could swear that from the moment Richard and you became intimate, 

antil now, he bas never once bestowed a thought upon any ether woman On 

that account, 4t least, he is entitled to some consideration.” 

| grant it,” said Charlotte ; “ but something more than mere consideration 
for that requisite if he depends upon me for his happiness.”’ 

« What more ’”’ 

« Tne same exclusive attachment on my part 

“Jam sorry that he has forfeited that!" said the other, half musingly 
‘Many a fault should be excused for constancy in a lover. No wonder it should 


” 

















drive bim mad to see that the door which is always open to another, w al-) of the 


ways closed upon him. Last Tuesday be knocked at it, | was told, and no 
sooner did it open, than it was shut in his face ; and not five minutes afterwards 
1 , your uncle's friend and your admirer, was admitted. 
‘o wonder it should drive him mad! My brother met him at a party an hour 
afverwards, and he looked, he said, the very image of misery and desperation. 
had mixed a bow! of their usual beverage, and asked him to partake of 





it ; but without heeding them he filled atumbler from a bottle of raw spirits, 


that happened to be lying on the table, and swallowed the contents at a single 


“ Madness indeed !" exclaimed Charlotte. 
No ion '—He should not want trust in me '—He cannot !” 

“ Cannot !" echoed her friend. “ Cannot!” she reiterated, “ and you upon 
the t of being married to another !” 

« y !" cried Charlotte, starting to her feet, and drawing up her fair form 
to its full stature, “ Sophy, you talked just now about the constancy of our sex, 
and you can harbour the thought that I am going to abandon poor Richard! 
Never! No; though he should abandon himsel/ yet more than he bas already 
done! Are youa woman! Do you not know that friend after friend has 
turned against him, in consequence of the tatal propensity to which he has 
given way! Are you, I say, a woman, and can you not divine the effect which 

desertion must have produced upon me'—To make him dearer to me, 
Sophy, than ever! Abandon him! Ob, Sophy! did you notksow me! For 
seven years have Richard and I been engaged to one another, and never. for 
one moment even, have my affections faltered !—far less swerved in their devo- 
tion tohim! My uncle has made a proposition, to which my father has acced- 
ed. A fortnight has been given me for reflection. ‘The period is almost ex- 
pired. To-morrow my hand is at my own dis ! Think you I have debated 
the question as to whom I shall give it! Nota moment! There, where my 
friends see nothing but desperation, my every earthly wish and hope are found- 
ed! To-morrow I shall go with Richard to the altar!” 

Sophia stared for a time almost vacantly, in the glowing countenance of her 
friend. Her eyes then wandered here and there, as if she was in a state of 
indecision and alarm, and her colour wavered. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired Charlotte. 

“It will be too late!” at length burst forth, with a deep drawn sigh. 
“ Richard, I hear, is dying |" 


a 


The blood fled from Charlotte's face; her eyes looked as if they would that in various periods of our history, the Chuzzlewits were actively connected 
, i i H | 


start from their sockets ; a spasmoJic movement became perceptible in her 
throat. She ygasped—shrieked—and fell back. 

It was the crisis with Richard-—the momentous tug between disease and na- 
ture. The issue, life or death! For four days sleep had never once visited 
him. Fearful had been the activity of his brain, which conjured up, as it were, 
vision after vision, in uninterrupted succession, accompanied with every ima- 
ginable circumstance of horror. To combat the preternatural strength which, 
in such cases is generally, if vot always, induced, all the customary modes of 
restraint were necessarily resorted to; while the conviction of the sufferer as 
to the reality of what he tad he saw, was so intensely earnest, as almost to 
infect the attendants with a touch of his delusion ; so that at times they would 
turn towards the direction in which he looked, as if in quest of the phantoms 
that attracted his inflamed eyeballs, riveting them, and almost drawing thei 
from their sockets, But a change was taking place. The exacerbations of 
nervous irritability had given way to something. Either life was making a fee- 
ble but successful stand ; or death, the final effort. 

For upwards of twelve hours lay Richard, without exhibiting the slightest 
signa of life—cognizable to a common observer—except that the remains of 
natoral heat were yet traceable, aud that the flesh retained that softness which 


“No consideration for me !— | 





“It wastoo clear! Richard oy gg eeduc- 
| tions of inte !" Still did the patient wife forbear. Reproach never 
_ escaped her, except, indeed, where she coulp not help it— n the effects which 
| care began to produce upon her person and counteaance.—( To be concluded next 
| week.) 





THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


| HIS RELATIVES, FRIENDS AND ENEMIES: COMPRISING HIS WILLS AND HIS 
WAYS: WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DIO, AND WHAT HE 
| DIDN'T: SHOWING, MOREOVER, WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE, WHO 

CAME IN FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. THE 

WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWI7. 

| BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

| CHAPTER 1. —INTRODUCTORY, CONCERNING THE PEDIGREE OF THE CHUZZLEWIT 

FAMILY. 

| As no lady or gentlemsn, with any claims to polite breeding, can possibly 

| sympathize with the Chuzziewit Family without being first assured of the ex- 

| treme antiquity of the race, it is a great satisfaction 10 know that it undoubted- 

| ly descended ina direct line from Adam aud Eve; and was, in the very earli- 

| est time, closely coonected with the agricultural interest. If it should ever 
be urged by grudging and malicious persons, that a Chuzzlewit, in any period 
of the family history, displayed an overweening amount of family pride, surely 
the weakness will be considered not only pardonable but laudable, when the 
immense superiority of the house to the rest of mankiod, in respect of this its 
ancient Origin, is taken into account. 

It is remarkable that as there was, in the oldest family of which we have eny 
record, a murderer, and a vagabond, so we never fail to meet in the records of 
all old families, with ionumerable repetitions of the same phase of character 

| Indeed, it may be laid down as a general principle, that the more extended the 

| ancestry, the grester the amount of violence and vagabondism ; for in ancient 

days, those two amusements, combining a wholesome exci‘ement with a pro- 

| mising means of repairing shattered fortunes, were at once the ennobling pur- 
suit and the healthful recreation of the Quality of this land. 

Consequeutly, it is a source of inexpressible comfort and happiness to find, 


| 


with divers slaughterous conspiracies and bloody frays. It is further recorded 
of them, that being clad from head to heel in steel of proof, they did on many 
occasions lead their leather-jerkined soldiers to the death, with invincible cou- 
rage, and afterwards returned home gracefully to their relations and friends. 

There can be no doubt that at least one Chuzziewit came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It does not appear that this illustrious ancestor “came 
over” that monarch, to employ the vulgar phrase, at any subsequent period : 
inasmuch as the Family do nor seem to have been ever greatly distinguished 
by the possession of landed estate And it is well known that for the bestow- 
al of that kind of property upon his favourites, the liberality and gratitude of 
the Norman were as remarkable, as those virtues are usually found to be in 
great men when they give away what belongs to other people. 

Perhaps in this place the history may pause to congratulate itself upon the 
enormous amount of bravery, wisdom, eloquence, virtue, gentle birth and true 
nobility, that appears to have come into England with the Norman invasion ; an 
amount which i” genealogy of every ancient family lends its aid to swell, and 
which would beyond all question have been found to be just as great, and to the 
full as prolific in giving birth to long lines of chivalrous descendants, boastful 
of their origin, even though William the Conqueror had bees William the Con- 





indicates the absence of stagnation in the vital juices. ‘Thoughtfully the me- 
dical attendant looked on, and thrilling was the anxiety painted in the coun- 
tenances of those whe watched him—yearming for answers to questions which 
they duret not give utterance to, and which pressed and crowded round tier 
hearts, and would not be quieted 

But there was one whose eyes never wandered from the faee of the patient, 
except when they were occasionally cast upwards in straining supplication— 
whose hand held his within ite tender, wakeful clasp, on the watch for hope, 
through the movement of a joint, or the vibration of a fibre. 

* He will live !" murmured the medical attendant, as if speaking to himself. 
** He will live '"" 

Every countenance but one indicated the blest transition from suspense to | 
hope. That one never varied in its expression, wherein was depicted all the 
cleaving tenacity with which the soul of woman grasps the object of its devo- 
tion, under the dread of removal or loss. But here was now achange. The | 
white arched neck was gradually stretched forwards—the lips parted as those 
of one who gasps for breath—the pale, wau cheek began to flush, though slight- | 
ly—the veins of the forehead to swell, while the hand that remaind disengaged 


was slowly, tremblingly raised, and kept a yen as inthe act of enjoining | 


silence and attention, The coverlid rose and sank—a deep sigh issued trom 


the sick couch—the eyelids of the occupant quivered—opeved—but still, from | 


the vacant expression of the orbs whjch they disclosed, it was evident that 
perception, if restored, was yet but wavering and dim Another and another 
sigh succeeded—an effort was made as if to turn in the bed—it was assisted— 
the face lay opposite to that of the watcher, but without recognising it, or the 
flood of interest and tenderness that kept pouring from it! 

* Richard !"" breathed the sweetest voice thar ever gave utterance te the full 
throb of affection—* Richard !—dear Richard !” 

It was unheeded. Again and again it essayed to recall consciousness from the 
penrene effects of its lapse, deepening in pathos at every reiteration—the 

ips increasing their proximity to the ear which they solicited, till at last cheek 
was touching cheek, and tears began to flow as if to add enforcement to the ac- 
cents, whose efforts seemed as yet to be fruitless. 

* Constrain your feelings, madam,” said the medical attendant. ‘ In his pre- 
sent condition perhaps itis better that he should not recognize you ;” and at 
the same moment he attempted to raise her. 

“ No!" was faintly articulated—so faintly as to be scarcely audible. 

“ Stop!” interposed the watcher. 

** What is the matter ‘” 

‘It washe! He spoke 1" 

“Tt were better you left him! Come—pray come!’ 
gently persisting in his effort to withdraw her. 

* Merciful Heaven !—he holds me! His hand has closed upon mine !” 

She had turned towards the physician while accosting him, She now turned 
again to the patient, 

* Richard !—dear—dear Richard !" she meltingly reiterated. 

Intelligence now shone in the eye of him whom she addressed, and with it, 
love ; and though feeble was the voice of Richard, yet strong in tenderness was 
the accent with which he utrered, in reply, the beloved name of ** Charlotte !" 
Here the medica] man interfered. 

“ T must impose silence on both,” said he; “ but since he recognises you, 
and wishes you stay, sit by him, and give him to understand that you are pro- 
hibited from speaking.” 

“ Richard !" said Charlotte, bowing her lips to his ear, “ hear me, but do 
not answer, otherwise the doctor will remove me. Quietude will expedite your 
recovery. When that is perfect, | am your wife—my father no longer opposes 
ourvnion. Hush! if I have made you happy !" 

She was obeyed—but the discourse which their lips were forbidden to 
hold, was carried on by their eyes, till, with extreme exhaustion, Richard, 
through the healthful reaction of nature, sank into a profound and reinvigorating 
sleep. 

No sooner had Charlotte recovered from the swoon into which the inteligence 
communicated by her friend had thrown her, than, rushing into her fatuer's pre- 


, 


said the physician, 


sence, she related what shehad heard ; implored him, as he valued her life, ! 


to wave at once his opposition to her union with Richard ; and having at last 
wrang from him his acquieseence, instantly repaired to her lover's, where the 
scene took place which we have been just describing. 

In a fortnight Richard was convalescent—in a month he became the husband 
Charlotte. One year of umuterrupted happiness, the result of undeviating 
self-control upon the part of Richard, bore witness to the rooted nature of their 
attachment, and to the mfluence of female character in correcting and reform 


ing the habits of a dissipated man, Another year was in progression—was half 


expired—without any variation, unless increase of connubial bliss could be 
called so, when the unexpected insolye ney of amerchant towhom Richard 
had given credit to an enormous amouy, gave sucha shock to bis circum- 
stances, as tothreaten him with the most harassing embarrassments, if not with 
inextricable involvement Now was the hour of trial—whether the mind should 
find support m its Own resources, or fly to foreign means for the fallacious pur- 
pose of recruiting and sustaining its energies. The contest was for a time se- 
vere. Thestrength of old habits was at lengthmade manifest. ‘ Might he 
not yield a hutle !”’ A strong man he, who ouly yields a little when the influence 
of an abandoned vice is allowed to resume, howeve; partially, its former oway! 
Yield not at all! The injunction is a sufficient comment upon the danger ' 
Alas for Richard! The tavern became again frequemed. At firsthe timed 
himself—* He would stop till such an hour ; but then he would go home ;” 
and he did go home then, for a time. Not soon was the coufiding wife aware 
of the relapse 

* His affairs,” she would say to herself, ‘ naturally prevent him from spend- 
ing, as usual, the whole of his evenings at home ! b 


quered : a charge of circumstances which, it is quite certain, would have made 
no wanner of difference in this respect. 

There was unquestionably a Chuzzlewit inthe Gunpowder Plot, if indeed the 
arch-traitor, Fawkes himseif, were not a scion of this remarkable stock ; as he 
might easily have been, supposing another Chuzzlewit to have emigrated to 
Spain in the previous generation, and there intermarried with a Spanish lady, 
by whom he had issue, one olive-complexioned son. This probable conjecture 
is strengthened, if not absolutely confirmed, by a fact which cannot fail to be 
interesting to those who are curious in tracing the progress of hereditary tastee 
through the lives of their uuconscious inheritors It is a notable circumstance 
that in these later times, many Chuzzlewits, beiny unsuccessful in other pur- 
suits, have, without the smallest rational hope of enriching themselves, or any 
conceivable reason, set up as coal merchants; and have, month after month, 
continued gioomily to watch a small sock of coals, without in any one instance 
negouating with a purchaser. ‘The remarkable similarity between this course 
of proceeding and that adopted by their great ancestor beneath the vaults of | 
the Parliament House at Westminster, is too obvious and too full of interest, 
to stand in need of comment. 

It is alsu clearly proved by the oral traditions of the family, that there ex- 
| jsted, at some one period of its history which is not distinctly stated, a matron 
of such destructive principles, and so familiarized to the use and composition 

of inflammatory and combustible engines, that she was called ** The Match 
Maker ;” by which nickname and byword she is recognized in the family le- 
gends to this day. Surely there can be no reasonable doubt that this was the 
Spanish lady: the mother of Chuzzlewit Fawkes. 
| But there is one other piece of evidence, bearing immediate reference to their 
| close connection with this memorable event in English history, which must 
carry conviction, even to the mind (if such a mind there be) remaining uncon- 














nected by a bend suister, or kind of heraldic over-the-le some unknown 
— en ito ee! one " 

rom documentary evidence, yet preserved in the i 
established that in the cbengndetivaly modern days of prog 4 heed wey) em 
before mentioned, one of its members had attained to very great wealth and 
influence. Throughout such fragments of his correspondence as have 
the ravages of the moths (who, in right of their extensive absorption of the con- 
tents of deeds and pepers, may be called the general registers of the insect 
world,) we find him making constant reference to an uncle, in respect of whom 
he would seem to have entertained great expectations, as he was in the habit 
of seeking to propitiate his favour by presents of plate, jewels, books, watches, 
aod other valuable articles. Thus, he writes on one occasion to his brother in 
reference to a gravy-spoon, the brotber’s property, which he (Diggory) would 
appear to have borrowed or otherwise possessed himself of: “* Do not be an- 
gry I have parted with it—to my uncle.” On another occasion he expresses 
himself in a similar manner with regard to a child's mug which had been in- 
trusted to him te get repaired. On another occasion he says, “I have be- 
stowed upon that irresistible uncle of mine everything I ever possessed.” And 
that he was in the habit of paying long and constant visits to this gentleman at 
his mansion, if indeed, he did not wholly reside there, is manifest from the fol- 
lowing sentence : ‘‘ With the exception of the suit of clothes! carry about with 
me, the whole of my wearing apperel is at present at my uncle's.” This gen- 
tlemsn’s pa'ronage and influence must have been very extensive, for his nephew 
writes, * His interest is too high”—* It is too much”—* It is tremendous”— 
and the like. Suill it does not appear (which is strange) to have procured for 
him any lucrative post at court or elsewhere, or to have conferred upon him 
any other distinction than that which was necessarily included in the counte- 
nance of so great a man, and the being invited by him to certain entertainments, 
- splendid and costly in their nature that he emphatically calls them “ Golden 

alls.” 

It is needless to multiply instance s of the high and lofty station, and the vast 
importance of the Chuzzlewits, at different periods. If it came within the 
scope of reasonable probability that further proofs were required, they might 
be heaped upon each other until they formed an Alps of testimony, beneath 
which the boldest scepticism should be cherished and beaten flat. Asa goodly 
tumulous is already collected, and decen'ly battened up above the Family 
grave, the present chapter is content to leave it as it is; merely adding, by 
way of a final spadeful, that many Chuzzlewits, both male and female, are 
proved to demonstration, on the faith of letters written by their own mothers 
to have had chiselled noses, undeniable chins, forms that might have served 
the sculptor for a model, exquisitely turned limbs, and polished foreheads of so 
traneparent a texture that the blue veins might be seeu branching off in various 
direc ions, like so many roads onan etherialmap. ‘This fact in itself, though 
it had been a solitary one, would have uiterly se tled and clenched the business 
in hand; for it is well kaown, on the authority of allthe books which treat of 
such matters, that every one of these phenomena, but especially that of the 
chiseliing, are invariably peculiar to, and only make themselves appa ent in, 
persons of the very best condition. r 

The hisory, having, to i's own perfect satisfaction (and, consequently, to 
the full contentnent of ail its readers,) proved the Chuzziewits to have had an 
origin, and to have been at one time or other of an importance which cannot 
fail to render them highly improving and acceptable acquaintances to all right- 
minded inunividuals, may now proceed in earnest with ith its task. And 
having shown thet they must have had, by reason of their ancient birth, a 
pretty large share in the formation and increase of the human family, it wi't 
one day become its province to submit, that such of its members as shall be in- 
troduced in these pages, have st!l many counterparts and prototypes in the 
Great World about us. At presentit contents itself with remarking, in a ge- 
neral way, on this head : Firstly, that it may be safely asserted and yet without 
implying any direct participation in the Monboddo doctrine touching the proba- 
bility of the human race heving once been monkeys, that men do play very 
strange and extreordinary tricks. Secondly, and yet without trenching on the 
Biumenbach theory as to the descendants of Adam having a vast nnmber of 
quelities which beloog more particularly to swine than to any other class o- 
animals in the creation, that some men certainly are remarkable for taking uaf 
common good care of themselves 


CHAPTER Il.——WHEREIN CERTAIN PERSONS ARE PRESENTED TO THE READER, 
WHOM HE MAY, IF HE PLEASE, BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED. 

It was pretty late in the autumn o/ the year, when the declining sun, strug- 
gling through the mist which had obscured it all day, looking brightly dowa 
upon a little Wiltshire village, within an easy journey of the fair old town of 
Salisbury. t 

Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit kindling up the mind of an old man, 
it shed a glory upon the scene, in which its departed youth and freshness seemed 
to live again. ‘I'he wet grass sparkled in tne light—the scanty patches of ver- 
dure in the hedges—where a few green twigs yet stood together bravely, re- 
sisting to the last the tyranny of nipping winds and early frosts—took heart and 
brightened up; the stream which had been dull and sullen all day long, broke 
out into a cheerful smile; the birds began to chirp and twitter on the naked 
boughs, as though the hopeful creatures half believed that winter had gone by, 
and spring hed come already. The vane upon the tapering spire of the old 
church glistened frosn its lofty station in sympathy with the genera! gladness ; 
and from the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light shone back upon the 
glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet buildings were the boarding- 





| vinced by these presumptive proofs, 
| There was, within a tew years, in the possession of a highly respectable and 
| in every way credible and unimpeachable member of the Chuzziewit Family 
(for his bitterest enemy never dared to hint at his being otherwise than a 
wealthy man,) a dark lantern of undoubted antiquity ; rendered still more inter- 
esting by being, in shape and pattern, extremely like such as are in use at the 
present day. Now this gentleman, since deceased, was at all times ready to 
make oath, aod did again and agam set forth upon his solemn asseveration, that 
he had frequently heerd his grandmother say, when contemplating the venera- 
ble relic, **Ay, ay! This was carried by my fourth son on the fifth of No- 
vember, when he was a Guy Fawkes.” “These remarkable words wrought (as 
well they might) a strong 1mpression on his mind, and he was in the habit of 
repeating them very often. ‘The just interpretation which they bear, and the 
conclusion to which they lead, are triumphant and irresistible. The old lady, 
naturally strong-minded, was nevertheless frail and fading ; she was notoriously 
| subject to that confusion uf ideas, or, to say the least, of speech, to which age 
j and gerrulity are liable. The slight, the very{slight confusion, apparent in these | 
| €xpressious, is manifest and is ludicrously easy of correction, ** Ay, ay,” quoth 
| she, aud it will be observed that no emendation whatever is necessary to be | 
made in these two initiative remarks, “ Ay, ay! This lantern was carried by 
my forefather’—not fourth son, which is preposterous—‘‘on the fifth of No 
vember. And he was Guy Fawkes.” Here we have a remark at once consis- 
tent, clear, natural, and in strict accordance with the character of the speaker. | 
Indeed the anecdote is so plainly susceptible of this meaning. and no other, that | 
j it would be hardly worth recording im its original state, were it not a proof of 
| what it imay be (and very often is,) effected not only in historical prose but in| 
imginative poetry, by the eaercise of a little ingenius labor on the part of a} 
commentator 
Ii has been said that there is no instance in modern times. of a Chuzzlewit 
| having been found on terms of intimacy with the Great. But heie again the 
sneering detractors who weave such miserable figments from their malicious 
brains, are stricken dumb by evidence. For letters are yet in the possession of | 
varions branches of the family, from which it distinctly appears, being stated in 
, 80 many words, that one Diggory Chozzlewit was in the habit of perpetually 
dining with the Duke Humphrey. So constantly washe a guest at that uoble- 
man’s tavle, indeed; and so unceasingly were his grace’s hospitality and | 
companionship forced, as it were, upon him; that we find him uneasy, and full | 
of constraint and reluc’ance ; writing his frends to the effect thai if they fail | 
1o do so and so by bearer, he will have no choice but to dine again with Duke | 
Humphrey : and expressing himself in a very marked and extraordinary msn- | 
ner as Ove surfeited of high lite and gracious company. 
It has been rumoured, and it is needless to say the rumour originated in the | 


| 

















ted to be involved in sume obscurity, was of very mean and low descent. How 
stands the proof! 
father's birth was supposed to have been communicated by his father in his 


liietume, lay upon his death-bed, this question was to put him, in a distinet, | 


solemn,and formal way: “Toby Chuzzlewit, who was your grandfather'” 
To which he, with his last breath, no less distinctly, solemnly, and formally. 
replied ; and his last words were taken down at the time, and signed by six 
witnesses, each with his name and address in full: ‘“‘ The Lord No Zoo.” I 
may be said—it Aas been said, for human weakness has no limits—that there is 
\ no Lord of that name, and that among the titles which have become extinct, 
none at all resembling this, in sound even, is to be discovered. But what is the 
irresistible inference! Rey cting a theory broached by some well-meaning but 
| mistaken persons, that this Mr. loby Chuzzlewit's grandfather, to jadge from 
his name, must surely have been a Mandaria (which is wholly insupportable, for 
there is no pretence of his grandwother ever heving been out of this country, 
or of any Mandarin having been in it within some years of his father's birth 
except those in the tea shops, which cannot for as moment be regarded as having 


} 


place of twenty summers, and all their ruddiness and warmth were stored 
wotiin. 

Even those tokens of the season which emphatically whispered of the coming 
winter, graced the landscepe, and, for the moment, tinged 11s livelier features 
with no oppressive air of sadness. The fallen leaves, with which the ground 
was strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and subduing all harsh sounds of 
distant fect and wheels, created a repose in gentle unisoa with the light scat- 
tering of seed hither and thither by the distant husbandman, and with the noise- 
less passage of the plough as it turned up the rich brown earth, and wrought a 
graceful pattern in the stubbled fields. On the motionless branches of some 
trees, autumn berries hung like clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled or 
chards where the fruits were jewels; others, stripped of all their garniture, 
stood, each ihe centre of its little heap of bright red leaves, watching their 
slow decay; others again, still wearing theirs, had them all crunched and 
crackled up, as thougn they had been burnt; about the stems of some weie 


| piled, in ruddy mounds, the apples they bad borne that year; while others 


(hardiv evergreens this class) showed somewhat stern and gloomy in their vi- 
gor, as charged by nature with the admonition that it is not to her more sensi- 
tive and joyous favourites, she grants the lengest term of life. Still athwart 
their darker boughs, the sun beams struck out paths of deeper goid; and the 
red light maatling in among their swarthy branches, used them as foils to set 
its brightness off, and aid the lustre of the dying day. 

A moment, and its glory was no more. The stn went down beneath the 
long dark lines of hill and cloud which piled up in the west an airy city, wall 
heaped on wal!, and battlement on baitlement; the light was all withdrawn ; 
the shining church turned cold and dark; the stream forgot to smile ; the bird 
were silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt on everything. 

An eveoing wind uprese, too, and the slighter branches cracked and rattled 
as they moved, in skeleton dances, to its moaning music. The withering 
leaves, no longer quiet, hurried to and fro in search of shelter from its chill pur- 
suit; the laborer unyoked his horses, and with head bent down, trudged briskly 
home beside them ; and from the cottaye windows, lights began to glance and 
wink upon the darkening fields. 

Then the village forge came out in all its bright importance. The lusty 
bellows roared Haha! to the clear fire, which roared 1 turn, and bade the 
shining sparks dance geyly to the merry clinking of the hammers on the anvil. 
The gleaming iron, is its emulation, sparkled too, and shed its red-hot gems 
around profusely. The strong smith and his men dealt such strokes upon their 
work, as made even the melancholy night rejoice ; and brought a glow into its 
dark face as it hovered about the door and windows, peeping curiously in above 
the shoulders of a dozen loungers. As to this idle company, there they stood, 
spell-bound by the place, and, casting now and then a glance upon the darkness 


same base quarters, that a certaim male Cuzzlewit, whose birth must be admit-| in their rear, settled their lazy elbows more at ease upon the sill, and leaned a 


little further in ; no more disposed to tear themselves away than if they had 


When the son of that individual, to whom the secre; of his | been born to cluster round the blazing hearth like so many crickets. 


Out upon the angry wind! how from sighing, it began to bluster round the 
merry forge, banging at the wicket, and grumbling in the chimney, as if it 
bullied the jolly bellows for doing anything to order. And what an impotent 
swagger it was too, for all its noise: for if 1t had any influence on that hoarse 
companion, it was but to make him roar his cheerful song the louder, and by 
consequence to make the fire burn the brighter, and the sparks to dance more 
gayly yet: at length, they whizzed so madly round and round, that it was too 
much for sach a surly wind to bear: so off it flew with a howl: giving the old 
sign before the alehouse-doorsuch a cuff as it went, that the Blue Dragon was 
inore rampant than usual ever afterward, and indeed, before Christmas, reared 
| clean out of his crazy frame 

It was small tyranny fur a respectable wind to go wreaking its vengeance ow 

| such poor creatures as the fallen leaves, but this wiud happening to come up 
with a great heap of them just after venting its humor on the insulted Dragon, 
| did so disperse and scatter them that they fled away, pell-mell, some bere, 


wt the portion of the | any bearing on the question, one way or other,) rejecting this hypothesis, is 1 | some there, rolling over each other, whirling round and round upon thei thim 


day, devoted to domestic society, became less and less ; and at last the hour | not manifest that Mr. Toby Chuzzlewit had enher received the name imper- | edges, taking frantic flights into the air, and playing all manner of ex:raord:- 
of return was most frequently the hour of repose, when the brain, burning and | fecily from his father, or that he had forgowten it, or that be had mispronounced | nary gambols in the extremity of their distress. Nor wes this enough for its 
rending from the excitation of the cup, was eager and impatient for the quiet | it; and that even at the recent period in question, the Chuzzlewits were con: | malicious fury : for not content with driving them abroad, it charged small par- 
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ties of them and hunted them into the wheelwright’s saw-pit, and below the 
planks and timbers in the yard, and, scattering the saw-dust in the air, it looked 
for them underneath, and when it did meet with any, whew! how it drove them 
on and foliowed at their heels! 

The sacred leaves only flew the faster for all this: and a giddy chase it was: 
for they gut to unfrequented places, where there was no outlet, and where their 
pursoer kept them eddying round and round at his pleasure ; and they crept 
under the eaves of houses, and clung tightly to the sides of hay-ricks, like bats ; 
and tore in at open chamber windows, and cowered close to hedges ; and in 
short went anywhere for safety. But the oddest feat they achieved was, to 
take advantage of the sudden opening of Mr. Pecksniff's front door, to dash 
wildly into his passage ; whither the wind following close upon ‘hem, and 
finding the back-door o,en, incontinently blew out the lighted candle held by 
Miss Pecksniff, and slammed the front-door against Mr. Pecksniff, who was at 
that moment entering, with such violence, that in the twinkling of an eye he 
lay on his back at the bottom of the steps. tes by this time weary of such 
trifling performances, the boisterous rover hurried away rejoicing, roaring over 
moor and meadow, hi!! and flat, until it got out to sea, where it met with other 
winds similarly disposed, and made a night of it. . 

In the mean time, Mr. Pecksniff, having received, from a sharp ange in the 
bottom step but one, that sort of knock on the head which lights up, for the 
patient's entertsinment, an imeginary general illumination of very bright short- 
sixes, lay placidly staring at bis own street-door. And it would seem to have 
been more suggestive in its aspect than street-doors usually are; for he con- 
tinued to lie there, rather e lengthy aud unreasonable time, without so much 
as wondering whether he was tox or no: neither, when Miss Pecksniff in- 
quired through the key-hole in a shrill voice, which might have belonged to a 
wind in its teens, “ Who's there?” did he make any reply: nor, when Miss 
Pecksniff opened the coor again, and shading the candle with her hand, peered 
out, and looked provokingly round him, and about him, and over him, and 
everywhere but at him, dia he offer any remark, or indicate in any manner the 
least hint of adesire to be picked up. 

“T see you,” cried Miss Pecksniff, to the ideal inflictor of a runaway knock. 
“ You'll catch it, sir!” 

Still Mr. Pecksniff, perhaps from having caught it already, said nothing. 

* You're round the corner now,” cried Miss Pecksniff She said it at a ven- 
ture, but there was appropriate matter in it too; for Mr. Pecksniff, being in the 
act of extinguishing the candles before meutioned pretty rapicly, and of re- 
ducing the number of brass knobs on his street-door from four or five hundred 
(which had previously been juggling of their own accord before his eyes 10 4 
very novel manner) to adozen or so, might in one sense have been said to be 
coming round the corner, and just turning it. 

Witn a sharply-delivered warning relative to the cage and the constable, 
and the stocks and the gallows, Miss Pecksniff was about to close the door 
again, when Mr. Pecksniff (being still at the bottom of the steps) raised himself 
on one elbow, and st eezed 

“ That voice!” cried Miss Pecksniff, ‘‘ my parent !" 

At this exclamation, another Miss Pecksniff bounced out of the parlor: and 


the two Pecksniffs, with many incoherent expressions, dragged Mr. Pecksniff | 


into an upright posture. 

“Pa!” they cried in concert. 
dearest Pa!” 

But as a gentleman's Jooke, in such a case of all others, are by no means 
under his own control, Mr. Pecksniff continued to keep his mouth and his eyes 
very wide open, and to drop his lower jaw, somewhat alter the manner of a 
toy nut-cracker; and as his hat had fallen off, and his face was pale, and his 
hair erect, and his coat muddy, the spectacle he presented was so very doleful, 
that neither of the Miss Pecksniffs could repress an involuntary screech. 

“ That'll do,” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ I'm better.” 

‘“‘ He’s come to himself!” cried the youngest Miss Pecksniff. 

“ He speaks agaiu !” exclaimed the eldest. With which joyful words they 
kissed Mr. Pecksniff on either cheek ; and bore him into the house. Present 
ly. the youngest Miss Pecksuiff ran out again to pick up his hat, his brown pa- 
per parcel, lus umbrella, his gloves, and other small articles : and that done, 
and the door closed, both young ladies applied themselves tu tending Mr. 
Pecksnill’s wounds in the back parlour. 

They were not very serious in their natare: being limited to abrasions on 
what the eldest Miss Pecksn ff called “the knobby parts ’’ of her parent's ana 
tomy, such as his knees and elbows, and to the development of an entirely new 
organ, unknown to phrenologists, on the back of his head. These injures 
having been comforted externally, with patches 
Mr. Pecksniff having been comforted internally, wiih some stiff brandy-and- 
water, the eldest Miss Pecksniff satdown to make the tea, which was all ready 
In the mean time the youngest Miss Pecksniff brought from the kitchen a 
smoking dish of ham and egys, and, setting the same before her father, took up 
her station on a low stool at his feet; thereby bringing her eyes on a level 
with the teaboard. 

It must not be inferred from this position of bumility, that the youngest 
Miss Pecksniff was so young as to be, as one may say, forced to sit upon a 
stool, by reason of her legs. Miss Pecksniff sat upon a stool, because she was 
all girlishness, and playfulness, and wildness, nnd kictenish buoyancy. She was 
the most arch and at the same time the most artless creature, was the young- 
est Miss Pecksniff that vou can possibly imagine. It was her great charm. 
She was too fresh and guileless, and too full of child-like vivacity, was the 
youngest Miss Pecksnitf, to wear combs in her hair or to turn it up, orto friz- 
zle it, or braid it. She wore it in a crop, a loosely flowing crop, which bad so 
many rows of curls in it, that the top row was only one cur!. Moderately bux- 
om was hershape, and quite womanly too; but sometimes—yes, sometimes— 
she even wore a pianofore ; and how charming that was! Oh! she was, in- 
deed, ‘‘a gushing’’ (as a young geutleman had observed in verses in the 
poet’s corner of a provincial newspaper), was the youngest Miss Pecksniff! 

Mr. Pecksnitf was a moral man; a grave man, a man of noble sentiments, 
and speech ; and he had her christened Mercy. Mercy! oh what a charming 
name for such a pure-souled being as the youngest Miss Pecksnifi! Her sis- 
ter’s name was Charity! ‘There was a good thing! Mercy and Charity! And 
Charity, with her fine strong sense, and her mild, yet not reproachful gravity, 
was so well named, and did so well set off and illustra'e her sister! What a 
pleasant sight was that, the contrast they presented: to see each loved and 
loving one sympathizing with and devoted to, and leaning on, and yet correct- 
ing and counter checking, and, as it were, antidoting, the other! To behold 
each damsel, in ber very admiration of her sister, setting up in business for 
herself on an entirely different principle, and announcing no connection with 
over-the-way, ard if the quality of goods at that establishment don’t please you, 
you are respectiully invited to favor me witha call. And the crowning c.rcum- 
stavce of the whole delightful catalogue was, that both the fair creatures were 
so utter!y unconscious of all this! They had no idea of it. They no more 
thought or dreamed of it, than Mr. Pecksniff did. 
against each other: éhey had no hand in it, the two Miss Pecksniffs 
&, lt has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man 


“Pa! Speak! Do not look so wild my 


conversation and correspondence. It was once said of him by a homely ad- 
mirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good sentiments in his inside. In 


this particular he was like the girl in the fairy tale, except that if they were | 


not actual diamonds that fell from his lips, they were the very brightest paste, 
and shone prodigiously. He was a most exemplary man: fuller of virtuous 
precepts than a copy-book. Some people likened him to a direction-post, 
which is always telling the way toa place and never goes there: but these 
were his enemies; tue shadows cast by his brightness; that was all. His 
very throat was inoral. You saw a good deal of 1. You looked over a very 
low fence of white cravat (whereof no man had ever beheld the tie, for he fast- 
ened it behind), and there it Jay, a valley between two jutting heights of collar, 
ee-ene and whiskeriess before you. et seemed to say, on the part of Mr. Peck- 
sniff, ** Tyere is no deception, ladies and gentlemen, all is peace: a holy 
calm pervades me” So did his hair, just grizzled with an iron-gray, which 
was all brushed off his forehead, and stood bolt epright, or slightly dropped in 
kindred action with his heavy eyeli’s. So did his person, which was sleek, 
though free from corpulency. So did his manner, which was soft and ony. In 
a word, even his plain black suit, and state of widower, and dangling double 
eye-giass, all tended to the same purpose, and cried aloud, “* Behold the moral 
Pecksniff ! 

The brazen plate upon the door (which being Mr. Pecksniff's, could not lie) 
bore this inscription: * Pecksnirr, Arcnitect,” to which Mr. Pecksnifl, on 
his card of business, added, ‘‘anp Lano Servevyor.” In one sense, and only 
one, he may be said to have been a Land Survevor on a pretty large scale, as 
an extensive prospect lay stretched out before the windows of his house Of 
his architectura! doings, nothing was clearly known, except that he had never 
designed to build anything; but it was generally understood that his knuw- 
ledge of the science was almost awful in its profundity. 

Mr. Pecksniff's professional engagements, indeed, were almost, if not entire- 
ly, confined to the reception of pupils; for the collect on of rents, with which 
pursuit he occasionally varied and relieved his graver toils, can hardly be said 
to be a strictly archi! ec‘ ural employment. His genius lay im ensnaring parents 
and guardians, and of pocke tu g premiums. A your g gentle man’s premium 
being paid, and the young gentleman come to Mr. Pecksnifl s house, vt Feck- 
sniff borrowed the case of mathematical instruments (if silver-mounted or otber- 
wise valuable); entreated him, from that moment, to consider himself one of 
the family ; complimented bim on his parents or guardians, as the case might 
be; and turned Lim loose in a spacious room on the two-pair front ; where, in 
the company of certain drawing-boards, parellel rulers, very stiff legged com- 





of pickled brown paper, and | 


Nature played them off | 


So he was. | 
Perhaps there never was a more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff: especially in | 





passes, and two, or perhaps three, other 
self, for three or four years, according to his articles, in making clevations of 
Salisbury Cathedral from every point of sight; and in ing in 
the air a vast quantity of Castles, Houses of Parliament, and other Public 
Buiidings. Perhaps in no piace in the world were so man s edifices 
Of this class erected as under Mr. Pecksniff's auspices ; and if but one twentieth 
pa ofthe churches which were built in that from, with one or other of the 

iss Pocksnaff’s at the altar in the act of marrying the architect, could only be 
made evailable by the perliamentary commissioners, no more churches would 
be wanied for at least five centuries. 

* Even the worldly goods of which we have just disposed,” ssid Mr. Pock- 
sniff, glancing round the table when he had finished, “even cream, sugar, tea, 
toast, ham—” 

* And eggs,” suggested Charity, in « low voice. 

“And eggs,” said Mr. Pecksnilf, “even they have their moral. See how 
they come and go! Every pleasure is transitory. We can’t even eat, long. 
If we indulge in harmless fluids, we get the dropsy ; if in exciting liquids, we 
get drunk. What a soothing reflection is that !” 

¥ Don't say we get drunk, Pa,” urged the eldest Miss Pecksniff. 

“When I say, we, my dear,” returned her father, “ [mean mankind ia ge- 
neral, the human race, considered as a body, aud not as individuals. There 
4 ater personal in morality, my love. Even sucha thing as this,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, laying the forefinger of his left hand upon the brown paper patch on 
the top of his head, **slight casualty, baldness, t ough it be, reminds us that 
we are but""—he was going to say “ worms,” but recollecting that worms 
were not remarkable for beads of hair, he substituted ‘“ flesh and blood.” 

** Which,” cried Mr. Pecksniil, after a pause, during which he seemed to 
have been casting about for a new moral, and not quite successfully, * which 
's also very soothing. Mercy, my dear, stir the fire and throw up the cinders.” 

The young lady obeyed, and having done so, resumed her stool, reposed one 
arm upon her father's knee, and lsid her blooming cheek upon it. Miss Charity 
drew her chair neerer the fire, as one prepared fur conversation, and looked to- 
waid her father 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pecksuiff, after a short pause, during which he bad been 
silently smiling, and shaking his head at the fire—] have again been for 
tunate in the attai.ment ef my object. A new inmate will very shortly come 
among us.” 

“A youth, papa?” asked Charity. 

* Ye-es, a youth,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ He will avail himself of the eligi- 
ble opporiuni'y which now offers, for uniting the advantages of the best prac- 
ucal architectural education, with the comfor's of a home, and the constant as- 
sociation with some who (however humble their sphere, and limited their ca- 
pacity) are not womindiul of their moral responsibilities,” 

“Oh, Pa!” cried Mercy, holding up her fingers archly. 
ment!” 

* Playful—playfal warbler,” said Mr. Pecksniff It may be observed in con- 
nection with his calling his daughter “a warbler,” that she was not at all vo 
cal, but that Mr. Pecksnff was in the frequent habit of using any word that 
occurred to him as having a good soand, and rounding a sentence well, without 
much care for its meaning. And he did this so boldly, and in such an imposing 
manner, that he would sometimes stagger the wisest people with his eloquence, 
and make them gasp again. ‘ 

His enemies asserted, by the way, that a strong trustfulness in sounds and 
forms, was the master-key to Mr. Pecksniff’s character. 

‘Is he handsome. Pa!" inquired the young daughter. 

“Silly Merry!" said the eldest: Merry being fond for Mercy. 
the premium, Pa?! tel! us that.” 

** Oh good gracious, Cherry !"" cried Miss Mercy, holding up her hands with 
the most winning giggle in the world, “ what a mercenary girl you are! ob 
you naughty, thoughtful, prudent thing !” 

It was perfectly charming, and worthy of the Pastoral age, to see how th 
two Miss Pecksnifls slapped each other after this, aud then subsided into an 
embrace expressive of their different disposit ons. 

‘He is well-looking,” said Mr Pecksniff, slowly and distinctly ; “ well- 
looking enough. I do not positively expect any immediate premium with 
him.” 

Notwiths anding their different natures, both Charity and Mercy concurred 
In opening their eyes uncommonly wide at this announcement, and in looking 
j for the moment as blank as if their thoughts had actually hed a direct bearing 
| on the main-chance 

* But what of that!" said Mr. Peckaniff, still smiling at the fire, 
is disinterestedness in the world, I hope’ We are not all arrayed in two op- 
posite ranks: the offensive and the defensive. Some few there are who 
walk between; who help the needy as they go; and take no part with either ; 
umph !’ 

There was something in these morsels of philanthropy which reassured the 
sisters. ‘Lhey exchanged glances, and brightened very much 

* Oh! let us not be for ever calculating, devising, and plotting for the fu 
| ture,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling more and more, and looking at the fire as a 
| man might, who was cracking a joke with it; “I am weary of such arts. If 
| Our inclinations are but good and open hearted, let us gratify them boldly, 
| though they bring upon us, Loss instead of Profit. Eh, Charity 1" 
| 
| 
| 


young geatlemen, be i hum- 


* See advertise- 


“ What is 


“ There 





Glavcing toward his daughters for the first time since he had begun these 
reflections, and seeing ‘hat they both smiled, Mr. Pecksnifl eyed them for an 
instant so jocosely (hough stil! with akind of saintly waggishness) that the 

| younger one was moved to sit upon his knee forthwith, put her fair arms round 
his neck, and kiss him twenty times. During the whole of this affectionate 
display she laughed to a most immoderate extent: in which hilarious indul- 
gence even the prudent Cherry joined. 

“ Tut, tut,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pushing his latest-born away, and running 
his fingers through his hair, as he resumed his tranquil face. ‘ What folly is 
jthis' Let us take heed how we langh without reason, lest we cry with it 
What is the domestic news since yesterday? John Westlock is gone, I hope '"’ 

** Indeed no,” said Charity 

“And why not?” returned her father. ‘ His term expired yesterday. 
And his box was packed, | know ; for I saw it, in the morning, standing in the 
hall.” 

“ He slept last night at the Dragon,’ 
Mr. Pinch to dine with bim 
| was not home till very late.”’ 
| And when I saw him on the stairs this morning, Pa,’ said Mercy, with 
’ her usual spright!iness, * he looked, oh, goudness, such a monster! with his 
| face all manner of colors, and his eyes as dull as if they had heen boiled, and 
his head «ching dreadfully, | am sure from tne look of 1, and his clothes smell 
ing, oh, it’s impoesible to say how strong, of ’’—here the young lady shuddered 
—* of smoke and punch.” 

‘“* Now I think,” said Mr. Pecksniff with his accustomed gentleness, though 
still with the air of one who suffered under injury withoot complaint, “ I think 
Mr. Pinch might have done better than choose for his companion one who, at 
| the close of a long intercourse, had endeavored as he knew, to wound my feel- 
ings. I am not quite sure that this was delicate in Mr. Pinch. IT am not quite 
sure that this was kind in Mr. Pinch. I will go further and say, | am not quite 
sure that this was even ordinarily grateful in Mr. Pinch.” 


| “But what can any one expect from Mr. Pinch!” cried Charity, with as 
strong and scorufal an emphasis on the name as if it would have given her 
| unspeakable pleasure to express it, in an acted charade, on the calf of that 
| gentleman's leg 
“ Ay, ay,” retorned her father, raising his hand mildly ; “it is very well to 
| say what can we expect from Mr. Pinch, but Mr. Pinch is a fellow-creature, 
my dear; Mr. Pinch is an item in the vast total of harmanity, my love ; and 
| we have a right, it is our duty, to expect in Mr. Pinch some development of 
| those better qualities, the possession of which in our own persons inspires our 
|humble seif-respect. No,” continued Mr. Pecksniff. “No! Heaven forbid 
that I should say, nothing cen be expected from Mr. Pinch ; or that | should 
say, nothing can be expecied from any man alive (even the most degraded, 
which Mr. Pinch is not, no really ;) but Mr. Pinch has disappointed me; he 
hes hurt me: I think a little the worse of bim on this account, but not of ho- 
man nature. Oh no, no!’ 

“ Hark!” said Miss Charity, holding up her finger, as a gentle rap was 
heard at the street-door. ‘ There is the creature! Now mark my words, he 
has come back with John Westlock for hie box, and is going to help him take 
it to the mail. Only mark my words, if that isn’t his intention !” 

Even as she spoke, the box appeared to be in progress of conveyance from 
the house, but after a brief niurmuring of question and answer, it was put down 
again, and somebody knocked at the parlour door. 

“ Come in!” cried Mr. Pecksniff—not severely ; only virtuously. 


hal 





returned the young lady, “and had 
They spent the evening together, and Mr. Pinch 


“ Come 
in 

An ungainly. awkward-looking man, extremely short sighted, and prematare- 
ly bald, availed himself of this permission; aod seeing that Mr. Peckeniff sat 
with his back toward him, gazing at the fire, stood hesitating, with the door in 
his hand. He was far from handsome certamly ; and was drest in a snuff-co 
loured suit, of an uncouth make at he best, which, being shrunken wish long 
wear, was twisted and tortured into all kinds of odd shapes ; but notwithstand- 
ng his attire, and his clumsy figure, which @ great stoop in hit shoulders, and 
a \udicrous habit he had of thrusting his head forward, by nu means redeemed, 
one would not have been disposed (unless Mr. Pecksniff said 80) to consider 
him a bad fellow my any means. He was perhaps about thirty, bat be might 
have been almost any age between sixteen and sixty: being one of those 











strange who never decline into an *ppearance, but look their | 
oldest when they ure 'very ioe: and get over it at once. 
Keeping his hand upon the lock of the door, he glanced from Mr. Pecksnif 
to Mercy, from Mercy to Charity, and from Charity to Mr. Pecksniff 
several times; but the young ladies being as intent upon the fire as 
father was, and neither of the three taking any notice of him, he was fain to 


wont T 
_ ! Tbeg your pardon, Mr. Pec ‘ : aes. 
es” nf pe r keniff: T beg your pardon for intruding - 


“No intrusion, Mr. Pinch,” said that gentleman, very sweet! 
° . ’, but without 
looking round. ‘‘ Pray be seated, Mr. Pinch, 4 good 
door, Mr. Pinch, if you please.” ppl. « sch a 
“ Certainly, sir,” said Pinch : not doing so, however, but holding it rathe 
wider open than before, and beckoning nervously vo somebody whinet : “Mr. 
Westlock, sir, hearing that you were come home "— 
nt oy? gag Pinch!" said Pecksniff, wheeling his chair about, and look- 
ng at hun with an aspect of the deepest melancholy, “| 
from you. I have not deserved this hom you!" ” eee ae 
oo Re be upon my word, sir "—urged Pinch 
“ ess you say, Mr. Pinch,” interposed the other, “ the be 
no — Make no defence.” ree 
“No, but do have the goodness, sir,” erled Pinch, with great earnestness, 
“if you please. Mr. Westlock, sir, goin away for good inl all, wishes to 
leave none but friends behind him. Mr. Westlock and you, sir, had a little 
difference the other dey ; you have had many little differences.” 
* Little differences!” ered Charisy, 
“ Little differences'” echoed Mercy. 


“My loves!” said Mr Pecksniff, with the same serene o raising of his 
hand ; “my dears!" Afier a solemn pause he meekly bo to Mr. Pinch, 
as who should say, “ Proceed ;" bot Mr. Pinch was so very much at a loss 
how to resume, and looked so helplessly at the two Miss Pecksniffs, that the 
conversation would most probably have terminated there, if a good-looking 
youth, newly arrived at man's estate, had not stepped forward from the door- 
way and taken up the thread of the discourse 

* Come, Mr. Pecksniff,” he said, with a smile, “don't let there be any ill- 
blood between us, pray. I am sorry we have ever diffe red, and extremel 
sorry I have ever given you any offence. Besar me no ill-will at parting, sir.” 

“1 bear,” answered Mr. Pecksnill, mildly, “no ill-will to any man om 
earth.” 

“1 told you he didn't,” said Pineb, in an ander tone; “I knew he didn’t! 
He always says he don't.” 

Then you will shake hands, sir!” eried Westlock, advancing a step or two, 
and bespeaking Mr. Pinch’s close attention by a glance. 

“Umpht” said Mr. Pecksnifl, in bis most winning tone, 

“ You will shake hands, sir’ 

* No, John,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a calmness pen ethereal; “no, I 


will not shake hands, John. I have forgiven you. Thad already forgiven you, 
even before you ceased to reproach and taunt me 


spirit, John, which is better than shaking hands.” 

* Pinch,” said the youth, turning toward him, with » hearty disgust of his 
late master, “ what did [ tell you '” 

Poor Pinch looked down uneasily at Mr. Pecksniff, whose eye was fixed 
upon him as it had been from the first: and looking up at the ceiling again, 
made no reply. 

** As to your forgiveness, Mr. Peckaniff,” said the youth, “I'll not have it 
upon such terms. I won't be forgiven.” 

**Won't you, John?” retorted Mr Pecksniff, with a smile. “ You must 
You can't help. Forgiveness is a high quality ; an exalted virtue , far above 
your control or influence, John. 1 will forgive you. You cannot move me to 
remember any wrong you have ever done me, John.” 

“Wrong !"' cried the other, with all the heat and impetuos ty of his age 
** Here's a pretty fellow! Wrong! Wrong I have done him! He'll not 
even remember the five hundred pounds he had with me under false preten- 
ces; or the seventy pounds a-year for board and lodging that would have bees 
dear at seventeen! Here's a martyr!” 

‘* Money, John,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “is the root of all evil 
see that it is already bearing evil fruit in you 
existence. 


1 have embraced you in the 


I grieve to 
But I will not remember its 
I will not even remember the conduct of that misguided person “ 

—and here, although he spoke like one at pesce with all the world, he osed an 
emphasis that plainly said, ‘I have my eye upon therrascal now ‘"—" that mie- 
guided person who has bro ight you bere to night, ne eking to disturb (it wa 
happiness to say in vain) the heart's repose and peace of one who would have 
shed his dearest blood to serve him.” 

The voice of Mr. Pecksnilf trembled as he «poke, and sobs were heard from 
his daughters. Sounds floated on the air, moreover, as if two spirit voices had 
exclaimed: one, “* Beast!” the other, “Savage '” 

* Forgiveness,” said Mr, Pecksnill, “ entire ane pure foregiveness is not in 
compatible with a wounded heart ; perchance when the heart 1 wounded, it 
becomes a greaver virtue. With my breast still wrong and grieved to its in- 
most core by the ingratitude of that person, | am proud and glad to say that I 
forgive him. Nay! J beg,” cried Mr. Peckanifl, raising his voice, as Mr 
Pinch appeared about to speak, * I beg that individual not to offer a remark 
he will truly oblige me by not uttering one word, just now. I am not sure 
that [ am equal to the trial, In @ very short space of time, I shall have suffi- 
cient fortitude, I trust, to converse with him as if these events bad never hap- 
pened. But not,” said Mr. Pecksniff, turning round again toward the fire, and 
waving his hand in the direction of the door, * not now.” 

“ Bah!” cried John Weatlock, with the utmost disgast and disdain the mo- 
nosyllable is capable of expressing. ‘ Ladies, good evening. Come, Pinch, 
it’s not worth thinking of. I was right and you were wrong. That's a small 
matter; you'll be wiser another time.” 

So saying, he clapped that dejected companion on his shoulder, turned upon 
his heel and walked out into the passage, whither poor Mr Pinch, after linger- 
ing irresolutely in the parlor for a few seconds, expressing in his countenance 
the deepest mental misery and gloom, followed him. Then they took up the 
box between them, and sallied out to meet the mail 

‘That fleet conveyance passed, every night, the corner of a lane at some dis- 
tance , toward which point they bent their steps. For some minutes they 
walked along in silence, until at length young Westlock burst into a loud laugh, 
and at intervals into another, and another. Still there was no response from 
his companion. 

“I'll tell you what, Pinch !” he said abruptly, after another — - 
lence—** You haven't half enough of the devil. Half enough! You haven't 
any” 

“ Well!" said Pinch, with a sigh, “I don’t know, I'm sure. It's a compli- 
ment to say #0. If | haven't, | suppose I’m all the better for it.” 

“ All the better!” repeated his companion, tartly: “ All the worse, you 
mean to say.” 

“ And yet,” said Pinch, pureving his own thoughts and not this last remark 
on the part of his friend, “I must have a good deal of what you call the de- 
vil in me, too, or how could I make Pecksniff so uncomfortable’ I wouldn't 
have occasioned him so much distress—don’t laugh, please—for a mine of mo- 
ney: and Heaven knows I could find use for it too, John. How grieved he 
was '" 

“ He grieved !” returned the other. , 

“Why didn’t you observe that the tears were almost starting out of his 
eyes cried Pinch. “ Bless my soul, John, is it nothing to see 4 man moved 
to that extent and know one’s self to be the cause! And did you hear bim 
say that he could have shed his blood for me '” 

* Do you want any blood shed for you 1” retarned his friend, with considera- 
ble irritation. “ Does he shed anything for you that you do want’ Does be 
shed employment for you, instruction for you, pocket-money for you! Does he 
shed 7 legs of mutton for you in any decent proportion to potatoes and gar- 
den stoff *” 

“1 am afraid,” said Pinch, sighing again, “ that I'm 4 great eater: I can't 
disguise from myself that I'm a great eater: Now you know that John.” 

“ You a great eater '” retorted his companion With no less indignation than 
before. “ How do you know you are!” i 

There appeared to be forcible matter in this Inquiry, for Mr. Pinch only re- 
peated in an under tone that he had # stromg misgiving on the subject, and 
that he feared he was: 

“ Besides, whether I am or no.” be added, “ that has little or nothing to do 
with his thinking me ungrateful John, there is scarcely 4 sin in the world 
that is in my eyes such a crying One® &8 In titude ; and when he taxes mo 
with that. and believes me to be guilty of it, he makes me miserable and 
wretched.” 

“ Do you think he don’t know that 1” returned the other scornfully. “ Be 
come, Pinch, before | say anything more to you, just run over the reasons yout 
have for being gratefal ‘o him at all, will you? change hands first, for the box 
isheavy. That'll do Now, go on.” ; 

“In the first place,” said Pinch, “ he took me for his pupil for mach less 
than be asked.” ‘ ' 

“ Well,” reyoined his friend, perfectly unmoved by thie instance of generos:- 
ty. “ What io the second place ™” 

" # What in the place !” cried Pinch, in a sort of desperation, “why, 
everything in the second place. My poor old grandmother died happy to think 
that she had put me with such an excellent man. [have grown up in his 
house, | am in his confidence, I am his assistant, be allows me a salary ; when 
his business improves, my prospects are to improve too. All this, and a great 
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in . And in the very ay and preface to the 
first you wust consider this, which nobody knows better than I : 
that | was bora for much plainer and poorer things, that I am not a good hand 
at this kind of business, and have no talent for it, or indeed for anything else 
but odds and ends that are of no use or service to anybody.” t 

He said this with so much earnestness, and in a tone so full of feeling, that 
his companion instinctively changed his manner as he sat down on the box (they 
had by this time reached the Gnger-post at the end of the lane ;) motioned him 
to sit down beside him , and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
“T believe you are one of the best fellows in the world,” he said, “ Tom 
Pinch.” 

“ Net at all,” rejoined Tom. “If you only knew Pecksniff as well as I do, 
you might say it of bim, indeed, and say it truly.” 

“ Vil say anything of him you like,” returned the other, “and not another 


ord to his d < geo ( 
ee It's for + e, then; not bis, 1am afraid,” said Pinch, shaking his 
head gravely. 

“For whose please, Tom, so that it does please you. Oh! He's a fa- 


mous fellow! He never scraped and clawed into his pouch al! your poor grand- 
mother's bard savings—she wasa housekeeper, wasn't she,Tom' 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pinch, nursing one of his large knees, and nodding his 
head ; “ a gentlemsn's housekeeper.” : , 

“ He never scraped and clawed into his pouch all her hard savings ; dazzling 
her with prospects of your happiness and advancement, which he knew (and no 
man better) never would be realized! He never speculated and traded on her 
pride in you, and her having educated you, and on her desire that you at least 
should live to be a gentleman, Nothe, Tom!" j 

“No,” said Tom, looking into his friend's face, as if he were a little doubt- 
ful of his meaning ; “ of course not.” we 

“ So I say,” returned the youth, “of course he never did. He didn't take 
less than he had asked, because that less was all she had, and more than he ex- 
pected; nothe, Tom! He doesn't keep you as bis assistant because you are 
of any use to him ; because your wonderful faith in his pretensions is of inesti- 
mable service in all his mean disputes ; because your honesty reflects honesty 
on him ; because your wandering about this little place all your spare hours, 
reading in ancient books, and foreign tongues, gets noised abroad, even as far 
as Salisbury, making of him, Peeksniff the master, a man of learning and of 
‘Vast importance. He gets no credit from you, Tom, not he.” 

“ Why, of course he don’t,” said Pinch, gazing at his friend with a more 
troubled aspect than before. “ Pecksniff get credit from me! Well!” 

* Don't I say that it’s ridiculous,” rejoined the other, ‘* even to think of such 
a ~ i : 

* Why, it’s madness,” said Tom. . 

“ Madness!” returned young Westlock. “ Certainly, it’s madness. Who 
but a madman would suppose fe cares to hear it said on Sundays, that the vo- 
lunteer who plays the organ in the church, and practices on rummer evenings 
in the dark, is Mr. Pecksniff’s young man, eh, Tom! Who but a madman 
would suppose it is the game of such a man as he, to have his name in every- 
body's mouth, connected with the thousand useless odds and ends you do (and 
which, of course, he taught you) eb, Tom! Who buta madman would sup- 
pose you advertise him hereabouts, much cheaper and much better than a 
chalker on the walls could, eh, Tom’? As well might one suppose that he 
doesn't on all occasions pour out his whole heart and soul to you ; that he 
doesn't make you a very liberal and indeed rather an extravagant allowance ; 
or, to be more wild and monstrous still, if that be possible, as well might one 
suppose,” and here, at every word, he struck him lightly on the breast, “ that 
Pecksuiff traded in your ature, and that your nature was, to be timid and dis- 
trustful of yourself, and trustful of all other men, but most of all, of him who 
Jeast deserves it. There would be madness, Tom !" 

Mr. Pinch had listened to all this with looks of bewilderment, which seemed 
to be in part occasioned by the matter of his companion’s speech, and in part 
by his rapid and vehement manner. Now that he had come to a close, he 
drew a very long breath ; and gazing wistfully in his face as if he were unable 
to settle in his own mind what expression it wore, and were desirous to draw 
from it as good a clue to his real meaning as it was possible to obtain in the 
dark, was about to auswer, when the sound of the mail-guard'’s horn came 
cheerily upon their ears, potting an immediate end to the conference ; greatly 
as it seemed to the satisfaction of the younger man, who jumped up briskly, 
and gave his hand to his companion. 

“ Both hands, Tom. I shall write to you from Londen, mind?” 

“Yes,” said Pinch. “Yes. Do, please. Good-bye. Good-bye. I can 
hardly believe you're going. It seems now but yesterday that you came. 
Good-bye ! my dear old fellow !" 

John Westlock returned his parting words with no less heartiness of man- 
ner, and sprung up to his seat upon the roof. Off went the mail at a canter 
down the dark road ; the lamps gleaming brightly, and the horn awakening all 
the echoes, far and wide. 

‘Go your ways,” said Pinch, apostrophizing the coach ; “ I can hardly 
persuade myself but you're alive, and are some great monster who visits this 
place at certain intervals, to bear my friends away into the world. You're 
more exulting and rampant than usual to-night, I think ; and you may well 
crow over your prize ; for he is a fine lad, an ingenuous lad, and has but one 


fault that I know of : he don’t mean it, but he is most cruelly unjust to Peck- | 


eniff !"* 
CHAPTER L1.—IN WHICH CERTAIN OTHER PERSONS ARE INTRODUCED ; ON THE 
SAME TERMS AS IN THE LAST CHAPTER, 

Mention has been already made more than once, of a certain Dragon who 
swung and creaked complaining before the village ale-houso door. A faded, 
and an ancient dragon he was; and many 4 wintry storm of rain, snow, sleet, 
and hail, had changed his color from a gaudy blue to a faint lack-lustre shade 
of gray. But there he hung: rearing in a state of monstrous imbecility, on 
his hind-legs ; waxing, with every month that passed, so much more dim 
and shapeless, that as you gazed at him on one side of the sign-board it 
seemed as if he must be gradually melting through it, and coming out upon 
the other. 

He was a courteous and considerate dragon, too ; or had been in his dis- 
tineter days; for in the midst of his rampant feebleness, he kept one of his 
forepaws near bis nose, as though he would say, “‘ Don't mind me—it’s only 
my fun; while he held out the other in polite and hospitable entreaty. In- 
deed it must be conceded to the whole brood of dragons of modern times, that 
they have made a great advance in civilization and refinement. They no 
longer demand a beautiful virgin for breakfast every morning, with as much 
regularity as any tame see's gentleman expects his kot roll, but rest content 
with the society of idle bachelors and roving married men ; and they are now 
remarkable rather for holding aloof from the softer sex and discouraging their 
Visits (especially on Saturday mights,) than for rudely insisting on their compa- 
ny without any reference to their inclinations, as they are known to have done 
in days of yore. 

Nor is this tribute to the reclaimed animals in question, so wide a digression 
into the realms of Natural History, as it may, at first sight, appear to be ; for 
the present business of these pages is with the dragon who had his retreat in 


Mr. Pecksniff’s neighbourhood, and that courteous animal being already on the | 


carpet, there is nothing in the way of its immediate transaction. 


or many years, then, he had swung and creaked, and flapped himself about | 


before the two windows of the best bedroom in that house of entertainment to 
which be lenthis name : but never in all his swinging, creaking, and flapping, 
had there been such a stir within its dingy precincts, as on the evening next 
after that upon which the incidents, detailed in the last chapter, occurred ; 
when there was such a hurrying up and down stairs of feet, such a glancing of 
lights, such a whispering of voices, such a smoking and sputtering of wocd 
newly lighted ma damp chimney, such an airing of linen, such a scorching 
smell of hot warming-pans, such a domestic bustle and to-do, in short as ne- 
ver dragon, grufin, unicorn, or other animal of that species presided over, since 
they first began to interest themselves in household affairs 

An old gentleman and a young lady, travelling, unattended, in a rusty old 
chariot, with post-horses ; commg nobody knew whence, and going nobody 
knew whither; had turned out of the high-road, and driven unexpectedly to 
the Blue wg ; and here was the old gentleman, who had taken this step 


by reason of his sudden illness in the carriage, suffering the most horrible 


cramps and spasms, yet protesting and vowing in the very midst of his pain, 
that he wouldn't have a doctor sent for, and wouldn't take any remedies but 
those whieh the young lady admmistered from a small medicine-chest, and 
wouldn't in a word, do anything but terrify the landlady out of her five wits, 
and obstinately refuse compliance with every suggestiun that was made to 
him 

Of all the five hundred proposals for his relief which the good woman poured 
out in less than half-an-hour, he would entertain byt one. That was, that he 
should go to bed. And it was in the preparation of his bed, and the arrange- 
ment of his chamber, that all the stir was made ina room benind the Dra- 

‘on. 

He was beyond all question, very il!, aud suffered exceedingly ; not the less 
perhaps, because he was a strong and vigorous old man, with a will of iron, 
and a voice of brass. But neither the apprehensions which he plainly enter-, 
tained, at times, for his life: nor the great pain he underwent: influenced his 
resolution in the least degree. He would have no person sentfor, The worse 
he grew, the more rigid and inflexible he became in this determination. If 


they sent for any person to attend him, man, woraan, or child, he would leave | 


the house directly, (so he told them.) though he quitted 


it on foot, and died 
upon the threshold of the door 


errand, and you earn your fee 
i - 










Now there being no medical practitioner actually resident in the village, but 
a poor a who was also a grocer and general dealer, the y had 
upon her own responsibility sent for him, in very first burst and outset of 
the disaster. Of course, it followed, as a necessary result of his being wanted, 
that he was not athome. He had gone some miles away, and was not expect- 
ed home until late at night ; so the landlady, being by this time pretty well 
veside herself, dispatched the same messenger in afl haste for Mr. Pecksniff, 
as a learned man who could bear a deal of responsibility, and a moral man who 
could administer a word of comfort to a troubled mind. That her guest had 
need of some efficient services under the latter head was obvious euough from 
| the restless expressions, importing, however, rather a worldly than a spiritual 
anxiety, to which he gave frequent utterance. 

From this last mentioned secret errand, the messenger returned with no bet- 
ter news than from the first; Mr. Pecksniff was not at home. However, they 
got the patient into bed, without him; and in the course of two hours, he 
gradually became so far better that there were much longer intervals than at 
first berween his terms of suffering. By degrees he ceased to suffer at all ; 
though his exhaustion was occasionally so great, that it suggested hardly less 
alarm than his actual endurance had done. 

It was in one of his intervals of re , when, mee | round with great 
caution, and reaching uneasily out of Cis nest of pillows, he endeavored with 
a strange air of secrecy and distrust, to make use of the writing materials 
which he had ordered to be placed on a table beside him, that the young lady 
and the mistress of the Blue Dragon, found themselves sitting side by side be- 
fore the fire in the sick chamber. 

The mistress of the Blue Dragon was in outward appearance just what a 
landlady should be : bread, buxom, comfortable, and good-looking, with a face 
of clear red and white, which by its jovial aspect, at once bore testimony to 
her hearty participation in the good things of the larder and the cellar, and to 
their thriving and healthful influences. Sie was a widow, but years ago had 
passed through her state of weeds, and burst into flower again; and in full 
bloom she had continued ever since ; and in. full bloom she was now; with 
roses on her ample skirts, and roses on her boddice, roses in her cap, roses in 
her cheeks—ay, and roses, worth the gathering too, on her lips, for that mat- 
ter. She had still a bright black eye, and jet black hair ; was comely, dim- 
pled, plump, and tight as a gooseberry ; and though she was not exactly what 
the world calis young, you may make an affidavit. on trust, before any mayor 
or magistrate in Christendom, that there are a great many young ladies in the 
world (blessings on them, one and all!) whom you wouldn’t like half as well, 
or admire half as much, as the beaming hostess of the Blue Dragon. 


As this fair matron sat beside the fire, she glanced occasionally, with all 
the pride of ownership, about the room ; which was a large apartment, such as 
one may see in country places, with a low roof and a sunken flooring, all down- 
hill from the door, and a descent of two steps on the inside so exquisitely un- 
expected, that strangers, despite the most elaborate cautioning, usually dived 
in head-first, as into a plunging-bath. It was none of your frivolous and pre- 
posterously bright bedruoms, where nobody can close an eye with any kind of 
sropriety or decent regard to the association of ideas ; but it was a good, dull, 
ea om drowsy place, where every article of furniture reminded you that you 
c@ine there to cleep, and that you were expected to goto sleep. There was 
no wakeful reflection of the fire there, as in your modern chambers, which 
upon the darkest nights have a watchful consciousness of French polish: the 
old Spanish mahogany winked at it now and then, asa dozing cat or dog 
might, nothing more. ‘The very size and shape, and hopeless immovability, of 
the bedstead, and wardrobe, and in a minor degree of even the chairs and 
tables, provoked sleep ; they were plainly apoplectic and disposed to snore. 
There were no staring portraits to remonstrate with you for being lazy ; no 
round-eyed birds upon the curtains, disgustingly wide awake, and the heavy 
heap of bed-clothes, were all designed to hold in sleep, and act as non con- 
ductors tothe day and getting up. Even the old stuffed fox upon the top of 
the wardrobe was devoid of any spark of vigilance, for his glass eye had fallen 
out, and he slumbered as he stood. 

The wandering attention of the mistress of the Blue Dragon roved to these 
things but twice or thrice, and then but for an instant at a time. It soon de- 
seried them, and even the distant bed with its strange burden for the young 
creature immediately before her, who, with her downcast eyes intently fixed 
upon the fire, sat wrapt in sileut meditation. 

She was very young; apparently not more than seventeen; timid and 
shrinking in her manner, and yet with a greater share of self-possession and 
control over her emotions than usually belongs to a far more advanced period 
of female life. This she had abundantly shown, but more in her tending of the 
sick gentleman. She was short in stature ; and her figure was slight, as be- 
came her years; but all the charms of youth and maidenhood set it off, and 
clustered on her gentle brow. Her face was very pale, in part no doubt from 
recent agitation Her dark brown hair, disordered from the same cause, had 
fallen negligently from its bonds, and hung upon her neck : for which instance 
of its waywardness, no male observer would have had the heart to blame it. 

Her attire was that of a lady, but extremely plain ; and in her manner, even 
when she sat still as she did then, there was an indefinable something which 
appeared to be in kindred with her scrupulously unpretending dress. She had 
sat, at first Lge anxiously toward the bed; but seeing that the patient re- 
mained quiet, and was busy with his writing, she had softly moved her chair 
into its j rere place ; partly, as it seemed from an instinctive consciousness 
that he desired to avoid observation ; and partly that she might, unseen by 
him, give some vent to the natural feelings she had hitherto suppressed. 

Of all this, and much more, the rosy landlady of the Blue Dragon took as 
accurate note and observation as only woman can take of woman. And at 
length she said, in a voice too low, she knew, to reach the bed : 

** You have seen the gentleman in this way before, Miss! Is he used to 
these attacks!” 

“‘T have seen him very ill before, but not so ill as he has been to-night.” 

** What a Providence !” said the landlady of the Dragon, “ that you had the 
prescriptions and the medicines with you, Miss !” 


“They are intended for such an emergency. We never travel without 
them.” 

“Oh!” thought the hostess, ‘then we are in the habit of travelling, and of 
travelling together.”’ 

She was so conseious of expressing this in her face, that meeting the young 
lady's eyes immediately afterwards, and being a very honest hostess, she was 
rather confused 
| ‘ The gentleman—your grandpapa”’—she resumed, after a short pause, 
| “being so bent on having no assistance, must terrify you very much, Miss '” 
| “| have been very much alarmed to-night. He—he is not my grand- 
| father.”’ 
| “Father, I should have said,” returned the hostess, sensible of having made 
| an awkward mistake. 
| “Nor my father,” said the young lady. “ Nor,” she added, slightly smiling, 

with a quick perception of what the landlady was going to add, ‘* Nor my uncle. 
We are not related.” 

“Oh dear me!" returned the landlady, still more embarrassed than before : 
“how could I be so very much mistaken ; knowing, as any body in their proper 
senses might, that when a gentleman is ill, he looks so much older than he 
really is! That I should have called you ‘ Miss,’ too, ma'am!" But when 
she had proceeded thus far, she glanced involuntarily at the third finger of the 
young lady’s left hand, and faultered again ; for there was no ring upon it. 

** When I told you we were not related,” said the other mildly, but not 
without confusion on her own part, ‘I meant not in any way. Not even by 
marriage. Did you call me, Martin ied 

“Call you?” cried the old man, looking quickly up, and hurriedly drawing 
beneath the coverlet the paper on which he had been writing. ‘ No.” 

She had moved a pace or two toward the bed, but stopped immediately, and 
went no further 

* No,” he repeated, witha petulant emphasis. ‘“ Why do youask me! If 
I had called you, what need of such a question!” 

“It was the creaking of the sign outside, sir, 1 dare say,’ observed the 
landlady : a suggestion, by the way, (as she felt a moment after she had made 
it,) not at all complimentary to the voice of the old gentleman 

** Nomatter what, ma’am,” he rejoined: ‘*it wasn't 1. Why how you stand 
there, Mary, as if I had the plague! But they're all afraid of me,” he added, 
leaning helplessly backwazd on his pillow, “even she! There is a curse upon 
me Vhat else have I to look for!” 

*Odear, no. Oh no, I'm sure,” said the good-tempered landlady, rising, 
and going toward him. “Be of better cheer, sir. These are only sick 
fancies.” 

** What are only sick fancies?” he retorted. ‘ What do you know about 
fancies’ Who told you about fancies? The old story! Fancies '” 

‘Only see again there, how you take one up!” 
Blue Dragon, with unimpaired good humor. “ Dear heart alive, there is no 
harm in the word, sir, if it isan old one. Folks in good health have their 
fancies too, and strange ones, every day.” 

Harmless as this speech appeared to be, it acted on the traveller's distrust, 
like oil on fire. He raised his head up in the bed, and, fixing on her two dark 
eyes whose brightness was exaggerated by the paleness of his hollow cheeks, 
as they in turn, together with his straggling locks of long gray hair, were ren- 
dered whiter by the tight black velvet skull-cap which he wore, he searched 
her face intently 








“Ah! you begin too soon,” he said, in so low a voice that he seemed to be 
thinking it, rather than addressing her. “But youlose no time. You do your 
Now, who may be your chent 










said the mistress of the | 


ie asped up 


landlady looked in great astonishment at her whom he called Mary 
finding no rejoinder inthe drooping face, looked back again at him. ry 
she had recoiled involuntarily, supposing him p Sward in his mind; but the 
slow composure of his manner, and the settled purpose announced in his strong 
features, aud gathering, most of all, about his puckered mouth, forbade the 
supposition. 

* Come,” he said, “ tell me who is it? Being here, it is not very hard for me 
to guess, you may suppose.” 

*“ Martin,” interposed the young lady, laying her hand upon his arm; “ re- 
flect how short a time we have been in this house, and that even your name is 
7 T. here.” u’ 

* Ucless” he said, ““you—.” He was evidently tempted to express “ 
picion of her having broken his confidence in fever of 4 landlady, but pia 
remembering her tender nursing, or being moved in some sort, by her face, he 
checked himself, and changing his uneasy posture in the bed, was silent. 

“There!” said Mrs. Lupin : for in that name the Blue Dragon was licensed’ 
to furnish entertainment, both toman and beast. “Now, you will be well 
again, sir. You forgot, for the moment, that there were none but friends here.” 

“Oh!” cried the old man moaning impatiently as he tossed one restless arm 
upon the coverlet, “‘ why do you talk to me of friends! Can you or anybody 
teach me to know who are my friends, and who my enemies 1” 

** At least,” urged Mrs. Lupin, gently, “ this young lady is your friend, I 
am sure.” 

‘She has no temptation to be otherwise,” cried the old man. like one whose 
hope and confidence were utterly exhausted. ‘1 suppose she is. Heaven 
knows. There: let metry to sleep. Leave the candle where it is.” 

_As they retired from the bed, he drew forth the writing which had occupied 
him so long, and holding it in the flame of the taper burnt it to ashes. at 
done, he extinguished the light, and turning his face away with a heavy sigh, 
drew the coveriet about his head, and lay quite still. 

The destructionf the paper, both as being strangely inconsistent with the 
labour he had devoted to it and as involving considerable danger of fire to the 
Dragon, occasioned Mrs. Lupin not a little consternation. But the youn lady 
evincing no surprise, curiosity, or alarm, whispered her, with many thanks for 
her solicitude and company, that she would remain there sometime longer ; 
and that she begged her not to share her watch, as she was well used to being 
alone, and would pass the time in reading. 

Mrs. Lupin had her full share and dividend of that large capital of curiosity 
which is inherited by her sex, and at another time it might have been difficult 
so to impress this hint upon her as to induce her to take it. But now, in sheer 
wonder and amazement at these mysteries, she withdrew at once, and repairi 
straightway to her own little parlor below-stairs, sat down in her easy chair 
with unnatural composure. At this very crisis a step was heard in the entry, 
and Mr. Pecksniff, looking sweetly over the half-door of the bar, and into the 
vista of snug privacy beyond, murmured : 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Lupin!” 

‘Oh, dear me, sir!" she cried, advancing to receive him, ‘I am so very 
glad you have come.” 

Pian And J am very glad I have come,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ if I ean be of ser- 
vice. I am very glad Ihave come. What is the matter, Mrs. Lupin 1” 

se A gentleman taken ill upon the road, has been so very bad up-stairs, sir,’” 
said the tearful hostess. 

“*A gentleman taken ill upon the road, has been so very bad up-stairs, has 
he!” repeated Mr. Pecksniff. ‘* Well, well !” 

Now, there was nothing that one may call decidedly original in this remark, 
nor can it be exactly said to have contained any wise precept theretofore un- 
known to mankind, or to have opened any hidden source of consolation ; but 
Mr. Pecksnifl’s manner was so bland, and he nodded his head so soothingly, and 
showed in everything such an affable sense of his own excellence, that anybody 
would have been, as Mrs. Lupin was, comforted by the mere voice and pre- 
sence of such a man; and, though he had merely said ‘a verb must agree 
with its nominative case in number and persun, my good friend,” or “ eight 
times eight are sixty-four, my worthy soul,” must heve felt deeply grateful to 
him for bis humanity and wisdom. 

“And how,” asked Mr. Pecksniff, drawing off his gloves and warming his 
hands before the fire, as benevolently as if they were somebody else's, not his : 
“and how is he now?” 

‘He is betier, and quite tranquil,” answered Mrs. Lupin. 

a is better, and quite tranquil,” said Mr. Pecksnift. ‘‘ Very well! ve-ry 
well! 

Here again, though the statement was Mrs. Lupin's and not Mr. Pecksniff’s, 
Mr. Pecksniff made it his own, and consoled her with it. It was not much 
when Mrs. Lupin said it, but it was a whole book when Mr. Pecksniff said it. 
‘“‘ Tobserve,” he seemed to say, “and, through me, morality in general re- 
marks, that he is better and quite tranquil.” 

* There must be weighty matters on his mind, though,” said the hostess, 
shaking her head, ‘* for he talks, sir, in the strangest way you ever heard. He 
is far from easy in his thoughts, and wants some proper advice from those 
whose goodness makes it worth his having.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘he is the sort of acustomer for me.” But 
though he said this in the plainest language, he didn’t speak a word. He only 
shook his head : disparagingly of himself too. 

“*j am afraid, sir,” continued his landlady, first looking round to assure her- 
self that there was nobody within hearing, and then looking down upon the 
floor. “lam very much afraid, sir, that nis conscience is troubled by his not 
being related—or—or even married to—a very young Jady—” 

“Mrs. Lupin !” said Mr. Pecksniff, holding up his hand with something in 
his manner as nearly approaching to severity, as any expression of his, mild 
being that he was, could ever do. ‘ Person! young person ?” 

‘A very young person,” said Mrs. Lupin, courtesying and blushing : “I be; 
your pardon, sir, but I have been so hurried to-night, that I don’t know what 
say: who is with him now.” 

* Who is with him now,” ruminated Mr. Pecksniff, warming his back (as he 
had warmed his hands) as if it were a widow's back, or an orphan’s back, or an 
enemy's back, or a back that any less excellent man would have suffered to be 
cold: “*Oh, dear me, dear me !” 

“At the same time I am bound to say, and I do say with all my heart,” ob- 
served the hostess, earnestly, “‘ that her looks and marner almost disarm sus- 
picion.” 

‘Your suspicion, Mrs. Lupin,” said Mr. Pecksniff gravely, “is very natural.” 

Touching which remark, let it be written down to their confusion, that the 
| enemies of this worthy man unblushingly maintained that he always said of what 
| was very bad, that it was very natural; and that he unconsciously betrayed 

his own nature in doing so. 

“ Your suspicion, Mrs. Lupin,” he repea’ed, ‘‘ is very natural, and I have no 
doubt correct —T will wait upon these travellers.” 

With that he took off his great coat, and having run his fingers through his 
hair, thrust one hand gently into the bosom of his waistcoat, and meekly signed 
to her to lead the way. 

* Shall 1 knock 1’ asked Mrs. Lupin, when they reached the chamber door. 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff; ‘ enter if you please.” 

They went on tiptoe; or rather the hostess took that precaution, for Mr. 
Pecksniff always walked softly. The old gentleman was still asleep, and his 
young companion stil! sat reading by the fire 

“1 am afraid,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pausing at the door, and giving his head 
a melancholy roll, “I am afraid that this looks artful! Iam afraid, Mrs. Lupin, 
| do you know, that this looks very artful ?” 

As he finished this whisper, he advanced, before the hostess; and at the 
same time the young lady, hearing footsteps, rose. Mr. Pecksniff glanced at 
| the volume she held, and whispered Mrs. Lupin again; if possible, with in- 

creased despondency. 
}_ “Yes, ma’m,” he said, “its a good book. I was fearful of that beforehand. 
I am apprehensive that this is a very deep thing indeed !” 
| 














‘** What gentleman is this!” inquired the object of his virtuous doubts. 

‘Hush ! don’t trouble yourself, ma’am,” said Mr. Pecksniff, as the landlady 
was about to answer. ‘ This young”—in spite of himself he hesitated when 
“ person” rose to his lips, and substituted another word; * this young stranger, 
Mrs. Lupin, will excuse me for replying briefly, that I reside in this village; it 
may be in an influential manner, however undeserved; and that I have been 
| summoned here by you. I am here, as I am everywhere, | hope, in sympathy 
| for the sick and sorry.” 

With these impressive words, Mr. Pecksniff passed over to the bedside, 
where, after patting the counterpane once or twice in a very solemn manner, 
as if by that means he gained a clear insight into the patient's disorder, he took 
his seat ina large arm-chair, and in an attitude of some thoughtfulness and 
much comfort, waited for his waking. Whatever objection the young lady 
urged to Mrs. Lupin went no further, for nothing more was said to Mr. Peck- 
stutf, and Mr. Pecksniff said nothing more to anybo‘y else. 


| 
' 


| 


Full half-an-hour elapsed before the old man stirred, but at length he turned 
himself in bed, and, though not yet awake, gave tokens that his sleep was 
drawing toanend. By little and little he removed the bedclothes from about 
his head, and turned still more toward the side where Mr. Pecksniff sat. In 
the course of time his eyes opened ; and he lay for a few moments as people 
newly roused sometimes will, gazing indolently at his visiter, witheut any dis- 
tinct consciousness of his presence 

There was nothing remarkable in these proceedings, except the influence 
they worked on Mr. Pecksniff, which could hardly have been surpassed by the 
most marvellous of natural phenomena. Gradually his hands became tightly 
mn the elbows of the chair, his eyes dilated with surprise, his mouth 
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opened, his hair stood more erect upou his forehead than its custom until 
at when the old man rose in bed, and stered at him with scarcely less 
emotion than he showed himself, the Pecksniff’s doubts were all resolved, and 
be exclaimed aloud : 

“ You are Martin Chuzzlewit !” : 

His consternation of surprise was so genuine, that the old man, with all the 
disposition that he clearly entertained to believe it assumed, was convinced of 
its reality. 

“§ am Martin Chuzzlewit,” he said bitterly : “ and Martin Chuzzlewit wishes 

ou had been hanged, before you had come here to disturb him in his sleep. 
Wh , | dreamed of this fellow!” he said. lying down again, and turning away 
his face, ‘‘ before I knew that he was near me ‘” 

“My good cousin—” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“There! His very first words !"’ cried the old man, shaking his gray head 
to and fro upon the pillow, and throwing up his hands. ‘In his very first 
words he asserts his relationship! | knew he would: they all doit! Near 
or distant, blood or water, it’s all one. Ugh! What a calendar of deceit, and 
lying, and false-witnessing, the sound of any word of kiadred opens before 
me ” 





“ Pray do not be hasty, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Pecksniff, in a tone that was 
at once in the sublimest degree compassionate and dispassionate ; for he had 
by this time recovered from his surprise, and was in full possession of his vir- 
tuous self. ‘‘ You will regret being hasty, I know you will.” 

“ You know!” said Martin, contemptuously. 

“Yes,” retorted Mr. Pecksniff. “ Ay,ay, Mr. Chuzzlewit; and don’t ima- 
gine that I mean to court or flatier you; for nothing is further from my inten- 
tion. Neither, sir, need you entertain the least misgiving that I shall repeat 
that obnoxious word which has given you so much offence already. Why 
should It What do I expect or want from you! There is nothing in your pos- 
session that J know of, Mr. Chuzzlewit, which is much to be coveted for the 
happiness it brings you.” 

* That’s true enough,” muttered the old man. 

“ Apart from that consideration,” said Mr. Pecksniff, watchful of the effect 
he made, “ it must be plain to you (I am sure) by this time, that if I had wish- 
ed to insinuate myself into your good opinion, I should have been, of ail 
things, careful not to address you as a relative ; knowing your humor, and be- 
ing quite certain beforehand that I could not have a worse letter of recommen- 
dation.” 

Martin made not any verba! answer ; but he as clearly implied, though only 
by a motion of his legs beneath the bed-clothes, that there was reason In this 
and he could not dispute it, as if he had said as much in good set terms. 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, keeping his hand in his waistcoat, as if he were 

ready, on the shortest notice, to produce his heart for Martin Chuzzlewit’s in- 
spection, ‘‘ I came here to offer my services to a stranger. I make no offer of 
them to you, because | know you would distrust me if I did. But lying on 
that bed, sir, I regard you as a stranger, and | have just that amount of inte- 
rest in you which | should feel in any stranger circumstanced as you are 
Beyond that, | am quite as indifferent to you, Mr. Chuzzlewit, as you are to 
me.” 
Having said which, Mr. Pecksniff threw himself back in the easy chair ; so 
radiant with ingenuous honesty, that Mrs. Lupin almost wondered not to see a 
stained-glass glory, such as the saint wore in the church, shining about his 
head. ave 

A long pause succeeded. The old man, with increased restlessness, changed 
his posture several times. Mrs. Lupin and the young lady gazed in silence at 
the counterpane. Mr. Pecksniff toyed abstractedly with bis eye-glass, and kept 
his eye shut, that he might ruminate the better. 

“Eh?” he said at last: opening them suddenly, and looking toward the 
bed. “I beg your pardon. Ithought youspoke. Mrs. Lupin,” he continued, 
slowly rising, * 1 am not aware that I can be of any service to you here. The 
gentleman 1s better, and you are as good a nurse as he can have. Eh!” 

“ This last note of interrogation bore reference to another change of posture 
on the old man’s part, which brought his face toward Mr. Pecksnuiff for the first 
time since he had turned away from him. 

“If you desire to speak to me before I go, sir,” continued that gentleman, 
after another pause, ‘*‘ you may command my leisure: but 1 must stipulate, 
in justice to myself, that you do so as to a stranger: strictly asto a stran- 
yer.” 

“‘ Now, if Mr. Pecksniff knew, from anything Martin Chuzzlewit had ex- 
pressed in gestures that he wanted to speak to him, he could only have found 
it out on some such principle as prevails in melodramas, and in virtue of which 
the elderly lady with the comic son always knows what the dumb-girl means 
when she takes refuge in his garden, and relates her personal memoirs in incom- 
prehensible pantomime. But withont stopping to make any inquiry on this 
point, Martin Chuzzlewit signed to his young companion to withdraw, which 
she immediately did, along with the landlady : leaving him and Mr. Pecksniff 
alone together. For some time they looked at each other in silence ; or ra- 
ther the old man looked at Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Pecksniff, again closing his 
eyes on all outward objects, took an inward survey of his own breast. That it 
amply repaid him for his trouble, and afforded a delicious and enchanting pros- 
pect, was clear from the expression of his face. 

** You wish me to speak to you as a total stranger,’ 
you?” 

Mr. Pecksniff replied, by a shrug of his shoulders and an apparent turning 
round of his eyes in their sockets before he opened them, that he was still re- 
duced to the necessity of entertaining that desire. 

“ You shall be gratified,” said Martin. “ Sir,] am arich man. Notso rich 
as some suppose, perhaps, but yet wealthy. 1 am not a miser, sir, though even 
that charge is made against me, asI hear, and currently believed. Ihave no 
pees in hoarding. I have no pleasure in the possession of money. The 
evil that we call by that name cangive me nothing but unhappiness.” 

It would be no description of Mr. Pecksniff’s gentleness of manner, to adopt 
the common parlance, and say, that he louked at this moment as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth. He rather looked as if any quantity of butter 
might have been made out of him, by churning the milk of human kindness, as 
it spouted upward from his heart 

“ For the sane reason that [ am not a hoarder of money,” said the old man, 
“T am not lavish of it. Some people find their gratification in storing it up ; and 
others theirs in parting with it ; but I have no gratification connected with the 
thing. Pain and bitterness are the only goods it ever could procure for me. | 
hate it. It is a spectre waiking before me through the world, and making every 
social pleasure hideous.” 

A thought arose in Mr. Pecksniff’s mind, which must have instantly mount- 
ed to his face, or Martin Chuzzlewit would not have resumed as quickly and as 
sternly as he did : 

* You would advise me for my peace of mind, to get rid of this source of 
misery, and transfer it to some one who could bear it better. Even you, per- 
haps, would rid me of a burden under which I suffer so grievously. But, 
kind stranger,” said the old man, vshose every feature darkened as he spoke, 
** good Christian stranger, that is a main part of my trouble. In other hands 
I ave known money do good ; in other bands I have known it triumphed in, 
and boasted of with reason, as the master-key to all the brazen gates that close 
upon the paths to worldly honour, fortune, and enjoyment. To what man or 
woman ; to what worthy, honest, incorraptible creature : shall I confide such 
a talisman either now or when I die! Do you know any such person! Your 
virtues are of course inestimable, but can you tell me of any other living crea- 
ture who wili bear the test of contact with myself 7” 

“Of contact with yourself, sir,” echoed Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Ay,” returned the old man, ‘* the test of contact with me—with me. You 
have heard of him whose misery (the gratification of his own foolish wish) was, 
that he turned everything he touched togold. The curse of my existence, and 
the realization of my own mad desire, is that by the golden. standard which 
I bear about me, I am doomed to try the metal of all other men, and find it 
false and hollow.” 

Mr. Pecksniff shook his head and said, “* You think so.” 

** Ob yes,” cried the old man, “I think so! and in your telling me ‘ I think 
80,’ I recognise the true unworldly ring of your metal. I tell you, man,” he add- 
ed, with increasing bitterness: “that I have gone, a rich man, among people 
of all grades and kinds; relatives, friends, and strangers ; among people in 
whom, when I was poor, I had confidence, and justly, for they never once de- 
ceived me then, or, to me, wronged each other. But I have never found one 
nature, no, not one, in which, being wealthy and alone, I was not forced to de- 
tect the latent corruption that lay lid within it, waiting for such as I to bring it 
forth. Treachery, deceit, and low design ; hatred of competitor, real or fan- 
cied, for my favour : meanness, falsehood, baseness, and servility ; or,”” and 
here he looked closely in his cousin's eyes, ‘* or an assumption of honest in- 
dependence, almost worse than all ; these arethe beauties which my wealth 
has brought to light. Brother against brother, child against parent, friends 
treading on the faces of friends, this is the social compact by which my way has 
been attended. There are stories toli—they may be true or false—of rich 
men, who, in the garb of poverty, have found out virtue and rewarded it 
They were dolts and idiots for their pains. They should have made the search 
in their own characters. They should have shown themselves fit objects to be 
robbed and preyed upon and plotted against, and adulated by any knaves, who, 

but for joy, would have spat upon their coffins when, they ‘died thew d pes ; 
and then their search would have ended as mine has done, and they would be 
what I ain.’ 


Mr. Pecksniff, not at all knowing what it might be best to say, in the mo- 
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tion of i oracular indeed : trusting to the 
certainity of the old man i ing him, before he should utter a word. 
Nor was he mistaken, for Martin zlewit having taken breath, went on to 


say : 

* Hear me to an end ; } what it you are like to gain from any repe- 
tition of this visit ; and — ~ ene seme ate aenned om 
of all those who have ever attended on me, by breeding avaricious plots and 
hopes within them ; I have dered such domestic strife and discord, by 
tarrying even with members of my own family ; | have been such a lighted 
torch in peaceful homes, kindling up all the bad gases and v in their mo- 
ral atmosphere, which, but forme, might have proved harmless to the end ; 
that | have, | may say, fled fromall who knew me, and taking refuge in secret | 
places, have lived, of late, the life of one whois hunted. The young girl whom 
you just now saw—what ! youreye lightens when I talk of her! You hate 
her already, do you |” 

* Upon my word, sir!” said Mr. Pecksniff, laying his hand upon his breast, 
and dropping his eyelids. 

* L forgot,” cried the old man, looking at him with a keenness which the other 
seemed to feel, although he did not raise his eyes so as to see it; “ I ask your 
pardon. I forgot you were a stranger. For the moment you reminded me of 
one Peckaniff, a cousin of mine. AsI was saying—the young gir] whom you 
just now saw, is an orphan child, whom, with one steady purpose, | have bred 
and educated, or, if you prefer the word, adopted. Fora year or more she has 
been my constant companion, and she is my only one. | have taken, as, she 
knows, a solemn oath never to leave her sixpence when I die, but while I live 
I make her an annual allowance: not extravagant in its amount and yet pot stint- 
ed. There is a compact between us that no term of affectionate cajolery shall ever 
be addressed by either to the other, bat that she call me always by my Chris - 
tian name, I her, by hers. She is bound .o me in life by ties of interest, and 
losing by my death, and having no expectation disappointed, will mourn it, per- 
haps : though for that I care litle. This is the only kind of friend | have or 
will have. Judge from such premises what a profitable hour you have spent 
in coming here, and leave me: to return no more.” 


With these words, the old man fel! slowly back upon his pillow. Mr. Peck - 
sniff as slowly rose, and, with a prefatory hem, began as follows : 

“Mr. Chuzzlewit.” 

“ There. Go !" interposed the other. ‘ Enough of this. I am weary of 
you.”’ 

“‘T am sorry for that, sir,” rejoined Mr. Pecksniff, “ because I have a duty 
to discharge, from which, depend upon it, 1 shall not shrink. No, sir, 1 shail 
not shrink.” 

It isa lamentable fact, that as Mr. Pecksniff stood erect beside the bed, in all 
the dignity of Goodness, and addressed him thus, the old man cast au angry 
glance toward the candlestick, as if he were possessed by a strong inclination 
to launch it at his cousin's head. But he constrained himself, and pointing 
with his finger to the door, informed him that his road lay there. 


* Thank you,” said Mr. Pecksniff: 1 am aware ofthat; Iam going. But 
before I go, I crave your leave to speak, and more than that, Mr. Chuzzlewit, 
I must and will—yes indeed, I repeat it, must and will—be heard. I am not 
surprised, sir, at anything you have told me to-night. Itis natural, very na- 
tural, and the greater part of it was known to me before. I will not say,”’ con- 
tinued Mr. Pecksmiff, drawing out his pocket-handkerchief, and winking with 
both eyes at once, as it were, against his will, * I will not say that you are tmis- 
taken in me. While you are in your present mood | would not say so for the 
world. I almost wish, indeed, that I had a different nature, that | might re 
press even this slight confession of weakness : which I cannot disguise from 
you : which I feel is humiliating : but which you will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse. We will say, if you please,” added Mr. Pecksniff, with great tender- 
ness of manner, * that it arises from a cold in the head, or is attributable to 
snuff, or smelling salts, or onions, or anything but the real cause.’ 

Here he paused for an instant, and concealed his face behind his pocket 
handkerchief. Then, smiling faintly, and holding the bed-furniture with one 
hand, he resumed : 

‘* But, Mr. Chuzzlewit, while I am forgetful of myself, I owe it to myself, 
and tomy character—ay sir, and I Aave a character which is very dear to me, 
and will be the bes! inheritance of my two daughters—to tell you, on behalf of 
another, that your conduct is wrong, unnatural, indefensible, monstrous. And 
I tell you, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, towering on tiptoe among the curtains, as 
if he were literally rising above all worldly considerations, and were fain to 
hold on tight, to keep himself from darting sky wards like a rocket, “ I tell you 
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without fear or favor, that it will not do for you to be unmindful of your grand- 
son, young Martin, who has the strongest natural claim upon you it will not 
do, sir,”’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff, shaking his head, “ You may think it will 
do, but it won't. You must provide for that young man; you shall provide 
for him ; you will provide for him, I believe,” said Mr. Pecksniff, glancing at 
the pen-and-ink, “ that in secret you have already done so. Bless you for do- 
ing so. Bless you for doing right, sir. Bless you forhating me. And good 
night !"" 

So saying, Mr. Pecksniff waved his right hand with much solemnity ; and 
once more inserting it in his waistcoat, departed. There was emotion in his 
manner, hut his step was firm. Subject to human weaknesses, he was upheld 
by conscience. 

Martin lay for some time, with an expression on his face of silent wonder, not 
unmixed with rage ; at length he muttered in a whisper 

«« What does this mean? Can the false-hearted boy have chosen such a tool 
as yonder fellow who has just gone out’ Why not! He has conspired against 
me, like the rest, and they are but birds of one feather. A new plot! Oh self, 
self, self! At every turn, nothing but self!” 

He fell to trifling, as he ceased to speak, with the ashes of the burnt paper in 
the candlestick. He did so, at first in pure abstraction, but they presently be- 
came the subject of his thoughts. 

** Another will made and destroyed,” he said, “nothing determined on, 
nothing done, and | might have died to-night! | plainly see to what foul uses 
all this money will be put at last,’ he cried, almost writhing in the bed: “ after 
fillipg me with cares and miseries al! my life, it will perpetuate discord and bad 
passions when I amdead. So it always is. What lawsuits grow out of the 
graves of rich men, every day : sowing perjury, hatred, and lies among near 
kindred, where there shou!d be nothing but love! Heaven help us, we have 
much to answerfor! Oh self, self, self! Every man for himself, and no 
creature for me !” 

Universal self! Was there nothing of its shadow in these reflections, and 
in the history of Martin Chuzziewit, on his own showing ! 





THE LEADERS OF REPUBLICAN ROME. 

Who, when looking back upon the nations, with the view of understanding 
what that specific character of greatness may have been, which in the highest 
power of human achievement rested in simple heroic magnanimity, most ab- 
solutely upon itself, feels not his imagination drawn irresistibly to the old war- 
riors and statesmen—real or fabulous he cares not~—the more fabulous the 
more real—of Republican Rome ' Wielding, as they did, the only upmatched 
power that was ever known upon earth, nursed in arms and danger, sustaining 
each in his person the celebrity of a great ancestral name, and growing up alike 
to the highest charges of civil and military command—there could not well 
be a birth, a morning, and a noon of life, in which the spirit of the human heart 
might rise more gloriously and steadfastly in the consciousness and the capaci- 
ty of a great destination. They knew nothing higher nor greater than the lot 
to which they were born, and they saw nothing above themselves; they stood 
at the top of earthly pre-emimence. Serving their ambitious country, they 
were called to enterprise wilhout bounds; they must know no fear, nothing 
unachievable. The renown and safety of the republic rested on the single 
leader of one day's battle. They must feel themselves to be invincible. And 
these are indeed the characters which we find in these heroic minds ; no 
height of daring was above their hope to climb; no invasion of peril could ap- 
pal them; and, whatever duty might be laid upon them, they felt themselves 
equal to the charge. What is extraordinary is, that among such numbers of 
intrepid, ardent, and unconquereble minds, engaged too in prosecuting ambi- 
tious wars, so many should have been found in whom it does not seem that am- 
bition had a place. They served their country’s passion for conquest and re- 
nown, and yet kept themselves temperate, austere, and just. We cannot but 
think we are to ascribe to the virtuous and simple manners of the early repub- 
lic that peculiar character of these great men, their own virtuous simplicity 
We imagine nothing above the powersof their minds, or their noble desires, 
in those spirits which have made the earth blaze with their course. These an 
cient fathers of Rome are their equals. Whence is it, then, that their great- 
ness did not break forth in ceaseless and consuming flames! Because the 
hand that had thrice triumphed returned tothe plough ; and the dictator must 
leave his new-turned furrows to take upon him the deliverance of Rome. It 
was the simple virtue of those stern but pure times—a virtue never forgotten 
—that was able, like a mighty spell, to control the grandeur of those uncon- 
querable spirits, and confine them within themselves 
possible for us to read their history without feeling that there rests upon them 
the august renown of a moral greatness. They were sages in the calm and 
meditative quiet of their little beld, as they were awful rulers while they held, 
im their might of princely counsel, the sway of the state— as they were dread 
leaders in the front of victorious fight. We can find no other explanation of 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

Among the new publications of the day, there is one which is likely to create 
& strong interest in the minds of those who are curious in the examination of 
human character, and the peculiar phases which it assumes. We allude to 
“ The Correspondence of Lady Hester Stanhope,” from which work a more 
lively and accurate notion may be gathered of the remarkable subject of it, 
than from any memoir or biography that could be written. In the latter case, 
a writer can but detail what he has heard or seen, tinetured with his own im- 
pressions, and perhaps losing or distorting much in the repetition ; but a cor. 
respondence unfolds the soul of the writer, exhibits the temper, emotions, and 
peculiarities which are mingled up in the expressions, and leads imperceptibly 
to the utmost recesses of the heart, making us thoroughly conversant in the 
character under examination, ‘This “ Correspondence " is too voluminous for 
insertion in this journal, particularly as there is much which is of comparatively 
small interest; but as it is probable that many will be anxivus to peruse the 
work, we may render some service by giving « very brief summary of Lady 
Hester Stanhope's family, and of her own adventures. 

This remarkable lady was the eldest daughter of Charles, third Ear! Stan- 
hope, and of his first wife, whose maiden style was that of the Lady Hester 
Pitt, eldest daughter of the great Earl of Chatham. It is probable that she in- 
herited much of her eccentricity from her father, who was remarkable for that 
feature in his disposition, as well as for his seientite and mechanical talents. 
(By the bye, the “ Stanhope ” printing-press had its origin in his lordship’s de- 
signs). It was not uotil the death of her uncle, Mr. Pitt, the celebrated Bri. 
tish minister, that her ladyship took up the resolution to abandon Europe and 
make her abode in the East , and conjectures are all that the world possess as 
to her motives for doing so. Some ascribe it tu the love of adventure, based 
upon a disposition of great vivacity ; whilst others pretend that it was occa- 
sioned by the death of an officer in Spain, to whom she was warmly attached. 
Suffice it that while still young, beautiful, and rich, she departed for Constan- 
tinople, where she resided some time, and afterwards embarked in an English 
vessel for Syria, in which country she intended to abide. The vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of Caramania, not far from the Island of Rhodes, and 
Lady Hester lost « very large portion of her property, consisting of jewels 
and other valuable commodities; indeed it was with difficulty that she e@s- 
caped from death, being carried to the shore on a portion of the wreck, and re- 
maining without food or any kind of assistance, for more than twenty-four 
hours. 

Determined upon her object, Lady Hester returned to England, where she 
sold a portion of her estates, provided herself with appropriate presents and 
commodities, and set forth a second time, with better success. She arrived 
safely at Latakia, on the coast of Syria. Heer first care was to accomplish her- 
self in the knowled,2 of Arabic, and an acquaintance with the manners and 
character of the Syrians ; she took the utmost pains to engage herself in inter- 
course with the Arabs, Maronites, and Druees, who were, as now, the main 
part of the Syrian population, and prepared herself for travelling into even the 
recesses of Arabia and Mesopotamia. She then organised a large caravan, 
and visited all the districts of Syris, taking with her rich presents, which she 
liberally distributed, and making occasional sojourns in Jerusalem, Damascus, 
Baalbec, Palmyra, and other distinguished places. So far from being molest - 
ed by marauding Arab tribes in those districts, her beauty, riches, and dignified 
carriage, attracted their respect and admiration; they came and did homage to 
her, acknowledging her supremacy, proclaimed her Queen of Palmyra, and in- 
vested her with patents, by which any European, protected by her, might travel 
the desert in safety upon paying the customary tribute. 

Lady Hester was a woman of ivtrepidity and courage, and these qualities 
were sometimes put to the test; her capability to contend with difficulties was 
likewise tried occasionally. On her return from Palmyra her caravan was 
about to be attacked by an Arab tribe at enmity with those who had recently 
elevated her; but, gaining previous information on the subject, she saved both 
herself and the caravan by making @ laborious forced march for twenty-four 
hours across the desert. After a few months’ residence in Damascus, she 
finally took up her abode in a solitude difficult of access, upon one of the 
mountains of Lebanon. She had the skill to flatter the Moslem prejudices ; 
holding no intercourse with Christians or Jews, and passing much of her time 
studying the Koran, assisted by a learned Santon, She assumed the grave 
and majestic deportment suitable to the taste of the Eastern nations, and was 
believed to have inspired thoughts and high powers bestowed upon her. 

The name of Lady Hester's abode was Djouni ; it was originally but a con- 
vent, but under her ladyship’s love of splendour and desire of excitement, it 
gradually became akind of palace, and she, the presiding princess, moved 
about in all the dignity and costume of an Oriental ruler. But her magnifi- 
cence was beyond her means ; and this gradually decreased, to the imminent 
danger of her influence, forthe Arabs are continually expecting presents, and 
love to see continual varieties of barbaric splendour, With her declining for- 
tunes her subjects—so to speak—fell away. “ The Queen of Palmyra,” says 
an able writer, * then fell back into the rank of mere mortals; and she who 
had signed firmans enabling the traveller to visit, in security, the regions of 
Palinyra—she whose authority the Sablime Porte had tacitly acknowledged— 
soon saw her people disown her omnipotency ; she was left the title of Queen 
but it was an empty name ; a mere recollection, and again the monastery's 
silence ruled over the solitude of Djouni. A Queen, stripped of her glory of a 
day, Lady Hester Stanhope has expired, the sport of fate, at the moment the 
East is convulsed. She has expired in obscurity and loneliness, without even 
mingling her name with the great events of which it is now the theatre.” 


Lady Hester Stanhope occasionally permitted the visits of European travel- 
lers, bot was rather reluctant to admit of them. Nevertheless, when such in- 
stances occurred, her hospitality was unbounded, though bestowed with all re- 
gard to oriental splendour, and to what she considered due to her position. 
She possessed much information on Eastern subjects and policy, and had a very 
happy colloquial power. Most of those who visited her ladyship have spoken 
in terms of high gratification concerning their interview and entertainment. 


New Pustications.—“ The Artist,” «monthly “ Lady's Book,” being the 
6th number of the series, is just published by F. Quarre, 64 Read-st. It con- 
| tains four beautiful and coloured embellishments, and the usual quantity of 
| valuable matter. It is most tastefully got up, and is in good keeping with its 
| name. 

“ The Troe Lover's Fortune, or the Beggar of the Pont des Arts.” This 
js a story translated from the German, and containing practical expositions of 
the Ethics of that country. t is published by J. Manroe & Co., Boston. 

“ The Queens of England,” Second Series. The first series of this work 

by Agnes Strickland gives full warrant for the excell of the d. Ie 
commences with Elizabeth of York the consort of Henry VIL, and comes up 
to Mary I. (daughter of Henry VIII.) inclusive. Two volames, published by 
| Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, and by J. & H. G. Langley, N.Y. 











| Brande’s Encyclopedia —The third number of this useful work has been 
published, continuing the Dictionary to the 336th page, and to the article Dial. 


| This is troly a book for the people ; it deserves the great circulation which the 
| former nombers have already received, and which will undoubtedly be largely 
increased as the issue of the parts is continued. Harper & Brothers are the 
P sblishers. 
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THE DUKE’S LAST VICTORY OVER BONEY-PART. 
The brave old Duke! the brave old Duke! 
Who thrash'd the Crapaud’s right and left ; 
Who never England's cause forsook, 
But served her most when most bereft : 
Unclouded glory gilds him yet, 
Ob! never may its sun be set! 


The feast was high in Walmer’s Hall, 

Beside a Queen's right hand sat he, 

When Gallia’s Genius, black with gall, 
Stole, like a fiend, across the sea. 

* Hill,” cried she, ‘‘’s in the Vale of Death, 

And now to stop Vilainton’s breath !” 


A savoury steam was on the air 
When first she touch'd our English ground ; 
The Reptile sniff’d, and hasten'd where 
She guess'd the hero might be found ; 
“Ha! Ventrebleu ! vat dat I see’— 
There's partridge, too !—toujours perdriz! 


Tant micux! great men have met their fate 
By trifles, mushroom, or grape-p ppin ; 
I now can exercise my hate, 
If the old warrior’s throat [ whip in 
A leetle bone; why! bless my heart, 
Then he is slain by a Boney-part !” 


And, presto! chipping, en artiste, 
The splinter of a drumstick, stuck it 
In the brave veteran's throat. ‘ How (riste 
And pale he looks! He kick de bucket! 
a, ha! soon life sall quit de corps!” 
Chuckled the hell-hag : “ Vire la Mort!” 


Death thank'd her, yet his smile was grim— 
It put no lustre in his eye ; 
“ Not thus, not thus I send for him, 
By nobler means the Duke shall die. 
The Conqueror of Waterloo 
Belongs to me, and not to you.” 


“ Behold my acolyte! His trade 
Shall for the nonce be no misnomer.” 
A doctor enter'd and essay'd 
T” extract the bone : but, stiff as comb, or 
Harrow, it would not budge an ace, 
But stuck, most Whiggishly—to place. 


Death stood aghast,—old Gallia grinn'd, 
The doctor wore a serious frown : 
“If 1 can’t coax you up, my friend, 
Then by the gods you shall go down!" 
Into the pharynx another tool sprang, 
And the Boney-part went down.—Probang !” 
MORAL EDITORIAL. 
Whenever Gallia’s osseous sprout 
Sticks in our country’s throat or crown, 
If we should fail to fork it out, 
Why then, by Jove, we'll knock him down! 





THE PARIS LOUNGER, 

Paris is the principal city of loungers; it is laid out, built, arranged express- 
ly for lounging. ‘The broad quays, the monuments, the boulevards, the public 
places, the flowing water, the domes, the pointed spires, the noise, the move- 
ment, the dust, the carriages which pass like lightning ; the active, restless, 
foolish crowd ; the schools, the temples, the great men who elbow you at 
every corner of the street, the beautiful gardens, the water, the statues, the 
Emperor Napoleon, whom you meet everywhere, the soldiers who march to all 
hinde of music ; the Palais Royale, the most immense shop in the world, where 
everything may be bought, from the diamond of the finest water to the pearl 
of twenty-five centimes; the mob, the motion, the engravings, the old books, 
the caricatures, living histories of the absurdities of every day, and the permis- 





Court of Assizes, raised to its highest degree of power. The 
wherever he happens to find himself when hungry, when he has 
some choice fish, something just come into season, some pleasant spot where he 


can freely give himself up to his wishes. Those who have never seen one of 
those beautiful dining-rooms of which Paris is justly proud can form no idea of 
the éclat and — with which you may eat abeefsteak. Al! around are crys- 
tals, precious bronzes, columns, glasses. gildin ver shines ; 

pre are there ready to obey As slightons athoe: the Sichon 18 sascha 
the cellar is full; the wine is in the ice; at the counter is seated a well-dress- 
ed, and often handsome, woman ; and here the lounger enters, impelled more 
by his instinet than by his hunger. He is alone ; like a true dreamer he throws 
himself into a little corner, and there he sees all the diners enter, one after 
the other ; he recognises them by their accent, their dress, their manner. He 
says, this one is a Norman, and that one a Picardine. Very soon, without in- 
tending it, he understands their best-concealed desires, their most modest am- 
bitions ; he knows that this one has obtained such an inheritance, that ano- 
ther has just asked the croix d'honneur for his father, and that a third is in 
search of his wife, who has come to Paris under a man's name, to write come- 
dies and romances like George Sand. ‘Thus the human comedy is unrolled 
before this man; thus he profits by the conversations and thoughts of other 
people. Our lounger then alsu repairs to the Café Tortoni. He passes and 
repasses ; he listeos and hears; he watches the ladies and gentlemen as they 
ascend their carriages and drive off one after the other; and, when at last 
fashionable Paris has quite disappeared from sight, then, sighing, he resolves 
to return home ; but, as the French fabulist did, to go to the Academy, the 
lounger takes the longest way. There are in Paris places which he only 
knows ; frightful passages, labyrinths, ruins, courts, inhabited by all the thieves 
of the city ; this is the road he chooses; he goes with his hands in bis pockets 
through these dark passages. Ah! this certainly is not a pleasant night; 
this is the reverse of the brillient medal. Paris at night is frightful ; it is the 
time when the subterranean nation begins its course. Darkness is al! around, 
but by degrees this darkness is enlightened by the trembling lantern of the rag- 
hunter, who goes, with a scuttle on his back, seeking his fortune amongst the 
hideous rubbish which has no longer a name in any language. At the corner 
of the darkest street burns, with a funeral light, the lamp of the wine-shop, 
through curtains red as blood; along the walls glide, uttering from time to 
time the cry of some night-bird, thieves pursuing their object; women go 
and come, seeking the cellar where they shall pass the night, for there degra- 
ded people sleep in cellars. Thus the danger you incur is great and terrible ; 
the steps which are heard faintly resounding on the muddy streets are those of 
the grey patrol, who commences his eager chase. The further you advance 
into these awful neighbourhoods, into the cut-throat places which surround the 
Palais de Justice and the Place de Gréve, the more imminent the danger be- 
comes. Certainly, to expose oneself to so many perils in these scandalous 
— one must be either a great philanthropist or a great lounger.—JuLes 
ANIN, 





THE SEDAR. 


BY H R. ADDISON, 


I received a letter addressed to me at Calcutta, from a friend at Berhampore, 
stating that several robberies had taken place in my household during my ab- 
sence, and that my sedar-bearer, on whom I could rely, had begged of my 
friend to write to ime to return as soon as possible. 

This information reached me as 1 lay on my couch, completely worn with 
the fatigues of the day previous ; for I had been with some brother- officers to 
Barrack pore, to see a hunt by leopards—a sight the most curious that 1 ever 
beheld in India. These animals are so tame, that they range at large, and 
actually sleep beside their keeper. This I can vouch for, as I have seen it 
They protect him with the same fidelity that a dog would defend his mas- 
ter, if any stranger should approach him during his slumbers. This I particu- 
larly know, as I unfortunately went to awake him, unaware of his faithful guar- 
dians, and nearly paid the penalty of my folly. The keeper, however, started 
up, and called them off. ‘They obeyed with the docility of domestic animals, 
and fell behiud him athis word of command. They belong, I believe, to the 
Governor-General for the time being, and are kept in the park of the govern- 
ment-house, It was here that I saw them run down adeer. Never in my 
life have [ beheld anything so graceful as their movements, or so rapid as their 
speed. Considerably swifter than greyhounds, they bounded along, and soon 
brought down their game. Fatigued with this beautiful sport, I returned to 
Calcutta, and, as | have mentioned, was lying on my couch when the informa- 





sion to do everything with your hands in your pockets, and your cigar in your 
mouth, and the readiness with which you can immediately and for very little | 
money procure all that you wish, the libraries open to every comer, and the 


tion, conveyed by my friend at Berhampore, arrived. No time, however, was 
to be lost ; so, starting up, I ordered my palanquin to be brought to the door, 
determined on travelling up the one hundred and sixteen miles by bearers. 


museums where centuries of the fine arts have heaped up all their splendours, This mode of proceeding may appear strange to Europeans, who will scarcely 
and the academies, and the colleges, and the féres, and the ceremonies, with- | believe the rapidity with which such a journey is accomplished. By the river, 
out reckoning what we purposely forget ;—I hope this is a sufficiently extensive | On account of the current, seven days are required to arrive at Berhampore ; 
theatre for lounging. Remember that the lounger does not acknowledge that | by land it only takes twenty-eight hours. The bearers, like post-horses, are 
he is a lounger ; on the contrary, he considers himself—happy man !—the bu- | relieved every twelve or fifteen miles. Each relay consists of eight men, who 
siest and most laborious person in the world. He has a perfect horror of idle- | shift the burden to each other at the end of about every league. The others 
ness ; he is hardly risen in the morning before he betakes himself to his usual | trot alongside to rest themselves, the whole party singing and jolting on at the 
work. If an artist, he is at his painting; a poet, at his poem; a statesman, at | rate of about four miles and a half an hour. During the night the disengaged 
his correspondence. You shall see how he will work to-day, for it must be | bearers carry torches to scare away the wild beasts. The fire-flies buzzing 
confessed he is not quite satisfied with yesterday; yesterday he went out to about, like innumerable stars, add to the beauty of the picture, and render this 
look for a document that he wants, some advice of which he is in need, a little | scene most romantic and picturesque ; though I must confess the uneasy mo- 
colour for bis sky, blue or black ; but now he will do without it; he will not | ton, the broiling of the sun in this luxurious, coffin-like conveyance, and the 
stir out all day. ‘Time is too precious ; it is the thread of which the life of man | fear of a voracious tiger, or some other savage monster, take away, in my 
isspun. Now, says he, for work. Our hero heaves a sigh, and at last his re- | Opinion, all the charms which would otherwise gild this mode of travelling. 
solution is taken ; the colour is on the palette, the inspiration has come, or the | At daybreak on the second morning, (for | had halted a few hours at Aghar- 
white paper is waiting for the laborious writer. Yes! but there is a provoking | deep,) | arrived in the cantonments, and entered my house, which stood in the 
ray of the sun shedding its bright light below in the street; orelse here is a | extensive barrack-square. 
tiresome cloud throwing darkness into my room ; and then it is cold, it is warm, | After breakfasting most luxuriously on Bombay ducks, (a small salt fish, 
my head is heavy. Ifi were to profit by this moment to go and see my friend | something like the European caplin,) the sable fish, (closely resembling our 
Theodore, savs the lounger to himself. Theodore lives not far from here ; he | salmon,) and snipes, which are here far more plentiful than sparrows in Eng- 
is always at home till six o'clock ; he gives good advice, and he really loves | land, I secretly sent for the wist man of the place to come and discover the 
me. I will go; it is only a moment's affair; on my word of honour, I shall be thief; then, ordering the servants to fallin, in a row under the ve- 
back in an hour. “ Madame Jullien,” says he to the portress, I shall be back | randah, I quietly and confidently awaited his arrival. I had often seen his 
immediately ; if any one calls on me tell him to wait; and take care of my | powers tested, and never knew them fail. I am aware that iy countrymen 
fire, and get my dinner for me, for 1 intend to work ali day and part of the | will simile at my credulity ; but, as I have the conviction from personal and 
night.” So saying to Madame Jullien, who laughs in her sleeve, he goes out | constant observation, I do not hesitate to assert, that his manner of discovering 
into the street. He is no longer the same man. His head is raised, his chest | crime, though the simplest, was the most wonderful that | ever beheld. The 
dilates, his legs fee! lighter, life re-ascends to his cheek, hope to his heart. | present instance served to strengthen my belief. 
He looks at everything with as much astonishment as our first father Adam | 
could have felt when be awoke in the midst of the works of creation. At this | priest, half-conjuror, who predicts events, tells fortu: es, secures families, and 
moment he has forgotten everything—his wife, if he has a wife (but more often discovers crimes. These individuals are looked upon with great awe by the 
the lounger is not married), his creditors, his work, his ambition, bis genius, | natives, and are often found useful in the last instance by Europeans 
everything, even himself. If he were ill he would forget his malady while | On the arrival of the magician, he made the men form a circle round him ; 
lounging. There he is—make room for him. While the crowd respectfully | then, uttering some prayers, he produced a small bag of rice, and taking outa 
give place to him he sees it not ; he mingles in it without knowing it, without | handful, gave it the man nearest to him, and desired him to chew it, while he 
ing it, as wave mingles with wave. The crowd draws and pushes | continued to recite certain prayers, or incantations. Ina moment or two he 
him wherever he chooses to go. The lounger is the most innocent and the | held a plate to the man, and desired him to spit out the grain. 


most artless person in this great city. He spends his life in looking without | was well chewed, and the man instantly declared innocent. Another and ano- 


In every bazaar or village in India there exists a wise man,a sort of half- | 
_ | 


He did so ; it | 








sedar. That a man, whom I had hitherto looked as incorruptibly honest 
should thus act, was a matter of the greatest cupsinn, That one, who bad 
ever been considered as the most faithful of my servants, should thus suddenly 
turn thief, annoyed and disappointed me. But what puzzled me more than all 
was, that my people declared he had been seen to enter this room early in the 
evening, but most positively had not passed out again. Tired with conjecture, 
I went in to my sleeping apartment. 

I started back with surprise. Upon the bed lay a figure, the very counter- 
part of myself! My heart misgave me as I rushed forward, and tore a hand- 
kerchief from the features of my other self, who so closely resembled me, as he 
appeared streiched on my bed, that my followers kept staring first at me, and 
then at the figure before them, as if doubtful of my identity. 

As the covering was removed, I perceived the countenauce of my sedar. He 
was fast asleep. I attempted in anger to awake him. He was a corpse. 
Stone dead before me was stretched my late favourite servant. On a close 
examination | found a sharp-pointed instrument (probably poisoned) thrust into 
his heart, from which it was still undrawn. I could not decipher the dreadful 
mystery. 

Presently one of my kidmutgars rushed up. He held a leaf in his hand on 
which some characters in Hindostannee had been traced (as vsual) with a pin. 
I sent for my munchee (interpreter), who thus translated them. “ Beloved 
master! 3 plot was formed by the man whom you this day discovered to be a 
thief, to murder you. It was too well planned for you to escape. I was too 
solemnly sworn to dare to reveal it to you! Pardon me, beloved master! but 
I ventured to deceive you. I took your place, and have felt happy to die for 
you! May the God of the white man make you happy !” 

The riddle wassolved. The delinquent, thinking he had completed his deed 
of blood, had fled. I provided for the family of my attached servant. Not one 
of his fellows, however, seemed astonished at the act. ‘They appeared to leok 
upon such devotion as a matter of course. For myself, I never can, I never 
will, forget the fidelity of my devoted * sedar.” 


Vavietices. 


Horace Walpole tells the annexed anecdote of a humane jailer in Oxford- 
shire, who made the following application to one of his condemned prisoners : 
—" My good friend, I have a little favour to esk of you, which, from your 
obliging disposition, I doubt not you will readily grant. You are ordered for 
execution on Friday week. I have a particular engagement on that day; if 
it makes no difference to you, would you say next Friday instead !” 

Directions for Anglers —The fishing books tell us that chubb is to be found 
near Teddington-locks ; but the best spot to find Chubb is near his own de- 
tector locks in St. Paul’s Church, ard, which must be taken as they come, no 
picking being allowed. A good perch may sometimes be secured on a lamp or 
tree in the park during reviews and processions ; and a pike will soon reward the 
sportsman at any of the principal outlets from London. You may be sure of 
flounders if you attempt to cross Battersea-marsh in the dark. A species of 
shark, known as the income-tax collector, is caught, like barbel, with a ledger. 
Whitebait are taken eagerly during the summer months with brown bread and 
butter ; and every kind of fly may be found returning from country tea-parties, 
where the caddi(e)s will prove an attractive bait.—Punch’s Almanac. 


SINGING FOR THE MILLION. 
’T will bea most harmonious state of things 
When every one, instead of speaking, sings. 
A dun will give a musical rat tat, 

And at his charges should the debtor carp, 
The latter in refusing will be flat, 

The former in demanding will be sharp. 
The lawyer, though with music in his breast, 

May leave his client to a prison’s fate, 
Where he may find, at least, a few bars’ rest, 

Unless he pays his bill in time, six eight. 
Music already many comprehend, 

To them its terms are practically known : 
Andante, when they act to serve a friend ; 

Allegro, when the profit is their own. 
The singing for the million must, indeed, 

Be in accordance with the Chartist’s choice ; 
For if the proposition should succeed, 

Allin the country then would have a voice. 





Comic Album. 

New Year's Eve.—There is plenty ofdancing going on. Glee-wine—a sort 
of negus, and punch, are brought in after supper; and just before 12 o'clock 
every one is on the watch to win the New Year from the others—that is, to an- 
nounce the New Year first. Accordingly, the instant the city bell is heard to 
commence tolling, ‘* Prosst Nea Jahr!” starts from every one’s lips ; and hap- 
py is he who is acknowledged to have made the exclamation first, and to have 
won from all the others the New Year. In every house at that moment, all 
over the country, is shouted ‘ Prosst Neu Jakr!’’ prosst being no German 
word, but a construction of the Latin prosit. On one occasion, having retired 
to rest, our servants assembled at our room door, and woke us, in order to cry 
* Prosst Neu Jahr!” On the following morning every one that meets you 
salutes you with the same exclamation. With the glee-wine are brought in, 
on a waiter, the New Year wishes of the family and its friends. These are 
written in verse, genera'ly on very ornamented gilt note-paper, and sealed up. 
When the ‘ Prosst Neu Jahr’’ has passed, and all have drunk to one another a 
happy new year, with a general touching of glasses, these are opened and read. 
For the most part they are without signatures, and occasion much guessing 
and joking. Under cover of these anonymous epistles, good bints and advice 
are often administered by parents and friends. Numbers of people who never 
on any other occasion write a verse, now try their hands at one; and those 
who do not find themselves su(fliciently inspired, present those ornamental 
caids of which I have spoken under Christmas, and which have all kinds of 
wishes, to suit all kinds of tastes and circumstances. These are to be purchased 
of all qualities and prices, and those sent by friends and lovers generally appear 
on New Year's Day, and are signed or not, as suits the purpose of the sender. 
—Howitt's Life of Germany. 

CuronoLoey ror 1842,—Jan. 3.—The Queen opened Parliament in person 
with a speech from the throne, showing her readiness at all times to put in 
her spoke for the common wheel —March 16. The day fixed for the earth- 
quake that was to have broken London into little bits. It, however, broke 
nothing but its appointment.—April 4. The House of Commons resolved it- 
|self into a committee of ways and means, when Sir R. Peel's ways of getting 
means were much objected 'o.—18. Discussions in the House of Lords on the 
new Corn-bdill, when the Dake of Buckingham plainly intimated that the Pre- 

mier deserved to be turned out, for having turned others in.—May 21. Prince 
| Albert sat for six hours as judge in the Stannaries Court, and performed the 
| judicial office so well that two things were tried at once—the cause before him, 
and his own patience.—In the course of this month the Whigs charged the 
Tories with the greatest “‘ assurance,” in having taken up the former's ‘ po- 





seeing, in listening without hearing, in walking without making any progress ; | 
he admires everything ; he is like the man who cries “ An! oh!” and * Oh! | 
ah! On his road he notices a number of little mysteries, quite unperceived | 
by any one else. Whty that pot of flowers on the fifth story! Why that 
white curtain half drawn! Why that little song so early! Why that sharp | 
ery at midnight? He knows whence comes that dillet-dowx, and from which 


ther succeeded. At length he came to one of my favourite servants—one licy."—June 13. The Queen mode her first trip by railway, and the Court 
whom I never suspected. Ou taking the rice, the man seemed dreadfully expected to adopt the fashion of trains. —July 13 —Mr Hume censured the 
convulsed. He ground his teeth, and worked hard to masticate it; but all in | locality and the expense of the new House of Parliament, objecting to the site 
vain. Whenhe rendered it on the plate, the grain was uncrushed, unchewed of the building and the sight of money required for completing it.—Aug. 5. 
The wise man instantly proclaimed him tobe the thief ; upon which, the ser- Prince Albert shot 96 rabbits in the royal preserves. The animals, anxious for 
vant, falling on his knees, confessed the crime, and detailed a series of thefts, | the honour of seeing the Prince, fe!l the unhappy victims of a too fatal curi- 








side the reply will be sent: he could tell you, but he 1s desired not. He ob- | for which | had suspected, and even punished, others. By his own showing 
serves that on passing the door of a cert sin house, at three o'clock, you will see | he must have been the greatest rascal, the greatest scoundrel alive. He had, 
there a black cabriolet drawn by a bay horse. Will you follow the lounger? | however, lived long with me ; so I contented myself with instantly dismissing 
You have courage, and yet it is an ent rprise beyond you. The lounger is | him 
everywhere and nowhere. He is in the garden of the Palais Royal, to regulate | In the evening I was sitting at whist, when I was called out by my sedar- 
his watch by the cannon which fires off, discharged by the first ray of the mid- | bearer, whom I before mentioned as one of the most faithful creatures in exis 
day sun. He is on the Quay Voltaire, occupied in contemplating the antiqui- | tence. He begged of me instantly to set out for Moorshedabad—a distance of 
ties of the curiosity venders, or looking at the celebrated men of Madame Del- about ten miles, in order to see a cousin of mine, who had sent me a verbal! 
ch. He is in the Rue Richelieu, formerly the great ceutre of Parisian | message by a pune (a foot-rauner,) requesting my instant attendance, as 
unging, but now conquered aud surpassed by the Place de la Bourse {and | he had met with a serious accident When I asked to see the servant, I found 
Rue Vivienne ; however, in the Rue Richelieu the lounger amuses himself by | he was already gone ; and, when I expressed my astonishment that he had not 
looking at the site on which the fountain dedicated to Moliére is to be raised j even sent me & chit (note,) my bearer assured me the accident had deprived 
But, above all, we shall find our man jg the Passage de |'Opera, at the hour | him of the power of writing ; but that be earnestly solicited me to lose no time 
when the rehearsal commences, and there he sees passing, in every kind of | in settingout. Of course [ did not hesitate odering my palanquin out at once. 
dress, in satin shoes, in slipper down at the heel, and even without any shoes at | Though sadly tired, I started off, after making an apology to my friends for thus 
all, the pretty little danseuses, to whom glory has nut yet held out her hand, | abruptly leaving them. On my arrival at Moorshedabad, I hurried to the bun- 
filled with laces and cachmeres. Lounger! that word implies everything. He | galow of my relative. Here I found all the world fast asleep; and, amongst 
will go to the Morgue, to salute with a melancholy look the corpses of the preced- others, my cousin. He was perfectly well, and slumbering most comfortably 
ing evening , he will go to the Champs Elysées, to assist at the exercises of the | On being awoke, he positively denied having sent any messenger whatever t 
learned dogs ; to the Jardin des Plantes, to throwa piece of cake to the bear Mar- | me, and had met with no accident, nor was ever better in his life 
tin. Atthe Jardin des Plantes he wishes to know how the giraffe is, whetherthe | The deception thus practised on me staggered me so much, that, in spit. 
great turtle has laid any more eggs, if the little serpents ;have eaten their | of every remonstrance, | borrowed a relay of bearers, and set out on my in- 
white mice ; he wishes to salute, by turns, al! the monkeys, who grin with joy, | stant retarn home 





as though they recognised a brother lounger he Passage des Panoramas is On re-entering my quarter, I found all quiet and still as the grave. I 
his abode ; there he is under shelter, there he is at b ne, there he receives his | aroused some of the sleeping servants, and, having obtained a light, asked for 
friends and makes his appointments, and there you are sure to meethim. He | the sedar-bearer, determined to make an example of the rascal for having thus 
also ventures wpon baptisms and public fetes; the Cha nber of Deputies does layed off 1 practical joke on me. None of the others, however, knew where 
Rot displease him, but he only goes Lhere on those days when the Chamber ws | he was; so ] proceeded to my be d-room, resolved to P nish him in the mor 
full of eloquence and anger. He loves the Opposition because it draws things ; ing. As | passed through my dressing-room, I perceived my drawers n 
Out to 4 great lengt To the ¢ uber of Peers the lounger prefers the | | examined them, and found that a suit of my clothes had been extract 1; am 
Court of Peers. There you see the accused, you hear the avocats - it is the | by a turban 1 foun ug near, I discovered that they had been taken by the! 
| , 
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d, | motions as in London: and if you do not 
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osity.—25. Trial of the vagabond Bean, who was found to be one of a very 
' inferior kidney.—Sept. 1. The Queen Janded at E ‘inburgh—the tide having 
| risen before the Provost was out of bed.—2. A return presented to Parlia- 
| ment of the condition of the inmates of Greenwich Hospital, when it was found 
i that there were thirty-six pensioners who had only the right leg ieft.—21. A 

calculation made that the shelves of the King’s library at Paris extend to twenty 
miles—a proof to what extraordinary lengths some writers will go —Oct. 10. 
News arrived of Akhbar Khan being prepared to treat ; bat from such a Khan 
| nothing can be expected but half-and-half measures. —Cruickshank’s Comic 

Almanack for 1843. 

Vienna.—We quitted, as all travellers must, Vienna with great regret. Be- 
| sides the immense number of things worthy of notice, the general spirit of 
the place is so gay and happy, that, however it may be to the constant resi- 
dent, nothing to the temporary sojourner can be more agreeable. Every thing 


| in the shape of amusement, the finest music, and works of art, are on all 
| hands offered to his attention; and in no part of the world are strangers re- 


In your inn, in public places, in private 
In public vehicles, nay, even sitting on @ 
mrepulsive disposition amongst the 


ceived with more cordial kindoess. 
society, you feel the same spirit. 

public seat, you find the same friendly anc 
very best classes; and we found it enough to be respectable English, often in 
this very manner to begin an acquaintance of the most charming kind. Surely 
t The English language here, 
English literature is ex- 
arse with 


his could occur in no other capital in the world 
as in Hangary, is studied by the young 
tensively read ; and it is a real pleasure to the refined classes to converse 
you on England, and its society, arts, and books. The ideas, too, which we 
cherish at home, that Austria is a gloomy and severe 

r policeman at your elbow disappear entirety. In n 
of surveillance and pulice as in 
sfree and unshackled in your 
to assail the 


with avidity 


lespotism—that you can- 
j } 
not move without a spy « 
city do you see so little palpable 
You are, after delivering 
j 


your passport, 


xt go out of your way 
government, the government wil pot imteriere with you.— Wiliam Howitt 
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TOM BURKE “* OF OURS.” 
BY CHARLES LEVER, EsQ.; AUTHOR OF “‘ HARRY LORREQUBR,” ETC. 


“The march—the muster—and the night 
Around the bivouack— 

The columns moving to the fight— 
The bot and fierce attack— 

The cheering cherge—the storming cry— 
The pealing thunder’s rear, 

That rings from red artillery 


| thought of being left an orphan, friendiess and vaprotected—quite distinct from 
| the loss of affection and kindness—which uverwhelm@s the young heart with « 
very flood of wretchedness ; besides a stray word or two of kindness had now 
| tad then escaped my father toward me, and I treasured these up as my richest 
| possession. | thought of them over and over; many a lonely oi wheoa my 
| heart has been low and sinking, | repeated them to myself, lke talismans 
against grief, and when I slept my dreams would dwell on them, and make 
my waking happy. 
As I issued from a dark copse of beech trees, the indistinct outline of the 
old houses met ny eye I could trace the high-pitched roof, the tall and 
O'er fields of blood and gore— nwery os against the skv ; and with a strange sense of undefinable fear. 
= eld a solitary light that twinkled from the window of an upper room, where 
These were his Guy.5Tas Ovttaw. as father lay the remainder of the building was in deep aeive: 
mounted the long line of stone steps that led to what cnce had been a 
ig ee ote net caging ar ompn sinmaen Waited.” terrace, bat the Bra tard were ees many @ year ago, and even the heavy 
- es . A 


Well, be is cv; my story, such astt is, yoo chell ‘have. One ealy conditiva granite stone had been smashed in several places. Tne ha'l door lay wide | 
. ; uty, . . : 


t | Open, and the hall itself had no other light save such as the flickering of a 
would I bargain for—that you seriously disabuse your readers of the notion, | y,, 
— os gor He a ms diner tke quis pevavergl’ I might a fire afforded, es its uncertain flashes fell upon the dark weinscot and the 
moralize a little here about neglected opportunities and mistaken opinions ; Dt) | iad just recognized the grim, eld fashioned portraits that covered the walls, 
as I am about to prerent you with my warrative, the moral—if there be One | when my eve was attracted by a figure near the fire. I approached, and heheld 
need not be anticipated. . ; itt] an old man doubled with age, his bleared eyes were bent upon the wood em- 
I believe I have nothing else to premise, save that if my tale have little wit, | hers which he was trying to rake together with a stick, His clothes bespoke 
it has some warning ; and as Bob Lambert observed to the hangman who soap- | the most miserable poverty, and afforded no protection against the cold and 
ed the rope for his execution, “ even that same’s a comfort.” If our friend : 


cutting blast. He was croning some old song to himself as I drew near, and | 
Lorrequer, then, will as kindly facilitate my debut, 1 give him free liberty to paid no attention to me. I moved round so es to let the light fall on his face, } 


“cut me down” when he likes, and am 


Y ours, as ever, 


and then perceived that it was old Lanty, ashe was called. Poor fellow! age 
To T. O'Franerrty, Esq , Sec. ** Our Mess.” 


and neglect had changed him sadly since | had seen bim last. He had been 
the hontsman of the family for two generations, but having somehow displess- 
ed my father one day at the cover, he rode at him and struck him on the head 
with his loaded whip. The man fell senseless from his horse, and was carried 
, be home. A few days, however, enabled him to rally end be about again, but 
that the Gelway mail was geen to wind i:s slow course throug’ that loag and | 1,1. senses had left him for ever. 
dull plain which skirts the Shannon, as you approach the ‘‘ ewee: town of Ath- | h44 faded from his mind, and his rambling thoughts dwelt on the old pursuits, 
lone.” The reeking box-coais and dripping umbrellas that hung down on | 50 thet he passed his days about the stables, looking after the horses, and giving 
every side bespoke a day of heavy rain, while the splashed and mod-stained | Girections about them. Latterly he had become too infirm for this, and never 
paonels of the coach, bore token of cut-up roads, which the jaded aad toil-wort | left his own cabin ; bot now, from some strange cause, he had come up to “ the 
horses amply confirmed. If the outsides, = hats gr rime — a house,” and was sitting by the fire as I found him. ; 
heads bent against the cutting wind, presented an aspect far from comfortable, : : 
those ekhie whe peeped om difficulty through the dim glass, had little tu oe ae pe will ee ce! strange impulse which, at 
charm the eye ;their fanne! aight-caps and red comforters were only to be | | °” BPPlOe. 0 \ ea span $0 OEDMS he poeple to congengée Hout he 
eden ek tatemneie. nathan anneal Ga eae secure prncpete, 0bd Ges etek tack e ° mourning. he passion for deep and powerful excitement, the most 
. o ye ‘ ao a A, if fortunate, perbeps to remarkable feature in their complex nature, séeus to revel in the details of 
— e coach, to con over their moody thoughts, or . ome ne oaiuiog, Not content even with the tragedy before them, they 
In the rumble, with the guard, rode one, whose burly figure and rosy cheeks pes fe > e = ae S ape the awfulness of ~~ ~w and 
seemed to feel no touch of the inclement wind that made his companions a y y ‘ — “t pm ny! is conned over in tones that need not the oc- 
h. An oiled-silk foraging cap, fastened beneath the chin, and « large | ©4#10P ' make them thrill upon the heart. At such a time the deepest work 
crouc ging cap, ings of their wild spirits are revealed. Their grief 1s low and sorrow-struck 
mentie of blue cluth bespoke him a soldier, if even the aseured tone of his loud p g , 
i a \ i f his head, had not conveyed to the acute | °° 't 's '0u and passionate ; now breaking into some plaintive wail over the 
"aes ‘ve cathe ddieeiiion o ’ y virtues of the departed; now bursting into a phrenzied appeal to the Father 
Unsubdued in spirit, unoppressed in mind, either by the long day of pouring eg — the omnes oe —_ from earth who were ngs bless. 
rain, or the melancholy outiine of country on every side, bis ruddy face beam- ‘ » stranger than all, a dash of reckless merriment will break in upon 
the gloom, but it is like the blue lightning through the storm, that, as it rends 
ed as cheerily, as though nature had put forth her every charm of weather and the mieeeh athe iineiain. tek, be “ we g re 
scenery to greet and delight him. he enaiption den, a ved wea te qi esolation around, and at its parting 
Now inquiring of the guard of the various persons whose property lay on | y. a “Be aia 77 we pone ro = he eo thie kind: end 5 
either side—the name of some poor hamlet, or some humble village—now bit of pits tao cae ne A = a cere scenes 0 tale ind; on my 
humming to himself some stray verse of an old campaigning song, he passed pan anes pte my ve 2a ue rom oA oy b ap omen « wrryae bee r vat 
Lis time, diversifying these amusements by a courteous salute to a gaping | ,, ha Maes toe * Rrcubha ite take a A ring a 
country girl, as with unmeaning look she stared at the passing coach. But eat whh, hed anche’ ae oan pote beaet alt Cel pe! feel ell the seam 
his principal occupatior seemed to consist in retaining one wing of his wide of chad Gitiea Bc ie ae h : s \ : 
cloak around the figure of a litle boy, who lay asleep beside him, and whose | yy ret , » _ re aoe oe 68... aaa wep apnge ~ 
head jogged heavily against his arm with every motion of the coach means gah Soe ge aso a om ad maty menenes, me lr ich wedhers 
*“ And so that’s Athlone, yonder, you tell me,” said the captain, for such he - lies p 4 ‘ype if gezed on Vacancy, or muttered with parch 
wae. “The eweet town of Athlone, ochone! Well, it might be worse ps some few wor ae oy ; thathe alone should be found tw join hie 
I've passed ten years in Africa—on the burning coast, a they call it; you ee to ours, seemed to me like utter destitution, and as I leaned agains! 
“‘@ _ | the chimney I burst into tears. 
never light a fire to cook your victuals, but only ley them before the sun for Wiens aon ah dents ” said the old aes 
ten minutes, game, something less, and the joint’s done; all true, by Jove ! baa 9! 5 yy drid hie cry, ' aa t ‘Ob ~% it's the worst way ata 
Lie still, my young friend, or you'll heave us both over! And whereabouts | | P Agen sae ride Rim ot Some. » Vo, look at where the thief 16 tok 
deeo'ta ed, naaee ng now—along the stone wall there 
L 8 : : ditty— 
* Something like a mile and a half from here,” replied the graff guard 
* Poor litle fellow, he's sleeping it out well. They certainly don’t take 
over much care of him, or they'd never bave sent him on the top of a coach, 
in weather like this, without even a great.coat to coverhim. I say, Tom, my 
led, wake up, you're not far from home now. Are you dreaming of the plum- 
pudding, and the poney, and the big spanie!—eh ?” 
* Whist !” said the guard, in a low whisper. ‘* The chap’s father is dying, 
aad they've sent for him from school to see him.”’ 
A loud blast of a horn now awoke me thoroughly from the half-dreamy slum- Gis, Moldidares, arce, aree 
ber in which I had listened to the previous dialogue, and [ sat up and looked " : : r 
about me. Yes, reader, my unworthy self it was, who was then indulging in | Ay, just so—they'll run to earth in the cowld chorchyard -———whist—hark 
as pleasant a dream of home and holydays, as ever blessed even a school.boy's | there—soho, soho —that’s Badger I hear “ 
vigils. Though my eyes were open it was some minutes before I could rally I turned away with a bursting heart, and felt my way up the broad oak stair, 
myself to understand where [| was, and with what object My senses were | which was left in complete darkness, As I reached the corridor off which the 
blunted by cold, and my drenched limbs were cramped and stiffened “or the | bed-rooms lay, I heard voices talking together in a low tone—they came from 
worthy captain, to whose humanity [ owed the share of bis c'oak, vad only | my father’s room, the door of which lay ajar. I approached noiselessly and 
joined the coach late in the day, and during the whole morning I had been ex- | peeped in. By the fire, which was the only light now in the apartment, wat 
posed to the most pitiless downpour of rain and sleet two persons at a small table, one of whom I at once recoguized as the tall 
‘*Here you are!" said the rough guard, as the coach drew up to let me | ® slemn-looking figure of Dr. Finnerty, the other I detected by the sharp tone 
down. * No need of blowing the horu here, I suppose.” of his voice, to be Mr. Anthony Bassett, my father’s confidential attorney 
This was said ia allusion to the miserable appearance of the ruined cabin On the table before them lay a mass of papers, parchments, leases, deeds, 
that figured as my father's gate lodge, where some naked children were seen | together with glasses and black bottles, whose accompaniments of hot water 
standing vefore the door, looking with astonishment at the coach and passen | and sugar left no doubt as to its contents. The chimney-piece was crowded 
ow. with a range of vials and medicine bottles, sume of them empty, some of them 
Shy Well, good-bye, my little man I hope you'll find the governor better | half finished. From the bed in the corner of the room came the heavy sounds 
Give him my respects: and, hark ye, if ever you come over to Athlone, don’t | of snoring respiration, which either betokened deep sleep or insensibility If 
forget to come and see me—Captain Bubbleton—George Frederick Augustus | [ enjoyed but little favor in my father’s house, | owed much of the coldness 
Buvieton, 47th regiment, or when at home, Little Bubbleton, Herts acd Bun- | shown to me to the evil influence of the very two persons who sat before my 
galow Hut, in the Carnatic ; that’s the mark; so good bye—goud bve.” in conclave. Of the precise source of the doctor's dislike 1 wae not quite 
| waved my hand to him in adieu, and then turned to enter the gate _ | clear, except, perhaps, that I recovered from the measies when he predic'ed 
“ Well, Freney,” said I, to a half.dressed, wild-look ng figure that rushed | my certain death ; the attorney's was, however, no mystery. About three 
out to lift the gate open, for the hinges had been long broken, and it was at- years before, he had stopped to breakfast at our house on his way to Ballinas 
tached to the pier by some yards of strong rope, ** how is my father?” loe fair. As his poney was led round tothe stable itcaught my eye It was 
A gloomy nod, anda discouraging sign with his open hand, was the only | a most tempting bit of horse flesh, fuil of spirit, and in top condition, for he 
reply. y was going to sell it. I followed him round, and appeared just as the servant 
Mi Is there any hope’” said I, faintly. wis about to onsaddle him The attorney was no favourite in the house, and 
** Sorrow one of me knows. I darn’t go rear the house. I was sarved with | I had little difficulty in persuading the man, instead of taking off the saddle, 
notice to quit 4 month ago, and they tell him I'm gone. Oh,vo, vo! whet's | merely to shorien the stirrups to the utmost limit. The next minute I waso 
to become of us all!” his beck, flving over the lawn at a stretching gallop. Fences abounded on ali 
I threw the bag which contained my humble wardrobe, on my shoulder, and, | sides, and I rushed him at double ditches, stone walls, aod bogwood rails, 
without waiting for further qvestioning, walked forward. Night was falling | with a mad delight that at every leap rose higher After about three quarters 
fast, and nothing short of my intimacy with the place from infancy, could have | of an hour thus passed, his blood, as well as my own, being by this time tho. 
enabled me to find my way. The avenue, from long neglect and disuse, was | roughly roused, I determined to try him at the wall of an old pound, which 
completely obliterated, the fences were broken up to barn, the young trees | stood eome few hundred yards from the front of the house 
had mostly shared the same fate; the cattle strayed at will through the plau- | the window, at any other time, would have deterred me from even the though 
tation, and all bespoke utter ruin and destruction of such an exploit; now I was quite beyond the pale of such cold calcula 
If the scene around me was sad, it only the better suited my hear. I wes | tions, besides that I was accompanied by a select audience of all the labourers 
returning toa home where | had never heard the voice of kindness or affec. | with their wives and children, whose praises of my horsemanship would have 
tion; where one fond word, one look of welcome, had never met me. I was | made me take the lock of a canal if before me. A fine gallop of grass sward 
returning, not to receive the last blessing of a loving parent, bat merely sent | led tothe pound, and over this I went, cheered with as merry a cry as ever 
for, as a wecessary ceremony on the occasion. And perhaps there was a mock | stirred a high heart. One glance I threw at the house as I drew near the 
propriety in inviting me once more to the house which I never expected to re- | leap; the window of the breakfas: parlour was open, my father and Mr Bas 
visit. My father, a widower for many years, had bestowed all his affection on | set were both at it; L saw their faces red with passion, I heard their loud 
my elder brother, to whom so much of his property as had escaped the genera! | shout; my very «#pirit sickened within me—I saw no more, I felt the pouey 
wreck was to descend. He had been sent to Eton wonder the guidance of a! rush at the wall—the quick stroke of his feet—the rise —the pluuge—and then 
private tutor; an obscure Dublin school was deemed good enough forme | a crash—and I was sent spinning over his head some half dozen yards, plough- 
For him every nerve was strained to supply all his bovish extravagance, and ing up the ground on face and hands. I wes carried home witha broken head ; 
enable him to compete with the sons of men of high rank and fortune, whose 
bames, mentioned in his letters home, were all ample recompense for all the 
lavish expenditure their intimacy entailed. My letters were few and brief, their 
unvaried theme, the delay in the last quarter's payment, or the unfurnished 


condition of my little trank, which more than once exposed me to the taunts 
of my school fellows 


Tom Burke. 





CHAPTER I MYSELF. 
It was at the close of a cold, raw day in Januery—no matter for the year— 





Here he broke out into a low wailing 


“And the fox set him down and looked about, 
And many were feared to follow, 

‘ Maybe I’m wrong,’ says he, ‘but I doubt 
That you'll be as gay to-morrow. 

For loud as you cry, and high as you ride, 
And little you feel my sorrow, 

I'll be free on the mountain-side, 
While you'll jie low to-morrow.’ 














| the poney’s knees were in the same condition. My father said that he ougbt 
| to be shot for humanity's sake; Tony suggested the same treatment for me on 
similar grounds. The upshot, however, was, I secured an enemy for life, and 
} 


worse still, one whose power to injure was equalled by his inclination. 


He was a fair and delicate hoy, timid in manner, and retiring in disposition ; | able impulse to be rear my father's sick-bed was on me, and so I crept stealth. 
1, a brown faced varlet, who knew every ore, from the herd to the high sheriff. | ily in and sat down in «a large chair at the foot of the bed, where unnoticed | 
To him the servants were directed to look up as the head of the house, while! 
was consigned either to utter neglect, or the attentions of those who only figor. | own desu'late condition 
ed as supernomeraries in our army list For a long time tre absorbing nature of my own grief prevented me hear- 
| ing the mutiered conversation near the fire; bot at length, as the night wore 
| on, and my sorrow had feund vent in tears, | began to listen to the dislogue 
besice me. 


Yet, with all these sources of jealoosy between us, we loved each other ten. 
derly. George pitied “ poor Tommy,” as he called me, and for thet very pity 
my heart clungto him. He would ofien undertake to plead my cause fo; 
those bolder infractions his gentle nature never ventured on ; and it was or 
when, from long associetion with boys of superior rank, whose habits and op 


y| “He'll have five hundred pounds under his grandfather's will in spite of us, 
nions he believed to be standards for imitatior » that at length a feeling of 


bot what's that 1” said the stiorney 
te 


tr oo of * Dll take bim es an apprentice for it, I know,” ssid the doctor, with « grin 

‘rangement grew up Detween us, and we learned to look somewhat c | that made me shodder 

"Fr e se brief det 2 wilt . Wem That's settied already * replied Mr. Baseet. He's to be articled to me for 
rom thes ' Getaiis, it Will not be wondered et if I turned homewer five years: bot J think it's ‘ e'|\ go to sea before the time expires How 

witha avy heart From the hour I received the letter of my recal]—s hesvily the old man is sleeping Now is that natural sleep 

wesw rs atloiney in most conciee and gai phrase * No: that’s always a bad sign: that fling with the lips is generally 

scarcely ceased to shed tears; fur so it is, there is something in the very | amor g the lest symptoms We t be a loss, anyhow, when he’s gone 


z 


All recollection of the unlucky cireamstance | 


lis exposure to | 


Into the company of these two worthies I now found myself thus accident. | 
ally thrown, and would gladly have retreated at ence, but that some indescrib. | 


listened to the long-drawn heavings of his chest, and in silence wept over my | 


o7 


There's an eight ounce mixiore be never tasted yet—infusion of gentien, with 


soda. Put your lips to that.” 
* Devil a one o° me will ever eo 


the like,” said the att , Gini be 
tumbler of puoch as he spoke. « Pheugh ! how cao you duu casblines 


that way! 


“Sure i's the compound infasion made with orange-peel and cardamom 
seeds, There isn't one of them didn’t cost oe amy He'll be 
eight weeks in bed come Tuesday next.” 

“ Well, well! If he lived till the next assizes, it would be telling me four 
hundred pounds, not to speak of the costes of two eyectments I have im band 
against Mallins and his tather-in-law.” 

* It's a wonder,” said the doctor, after « pause, “ That Tom dide't come by 
the coach. I's no meatier now, at any rate; for since the eldest son's away, 
there's no one here to interfere with us.” 

* It was a masterly stroke of yours, doc or, to tell the old man the weather 
| wae too severe to bring George over from Eton. As sure as he came, he'd 

make up matiers with Tom , and the end of it would be. I'd lose the ageney, 
aod vou wouldn't have those pleasant litle bills for the tenanir —eh, Pin 1” 

* Whist ! he’s weking now Well, eir—well, Mr. Burke, how do you feel 
now! He's off agai.” 

* The fonera! ought to be on Sunday,” said Basset ina whisper. “ There'll 
7 . getting the people to come any other day. He's saying something, I 
thio 

* Fin,” ssid my father, ina faint hoarse voice, * Fin, give me a driuk—— 
It's not warm.” 

* Yea, sir: I had it on the fire.” 

* Weill, then, 1's myself that's growing cold. 
—ia the Dublin doctor come yer!" 

“ No, sir; we're expecting him every minute; but sure, you know, we're 
doing everything.” 

“Ob! T know it. Yes, to be sure, Fin ; but they've many a new thing up 
| in Dublin, there, we don't hear of, Whist!—what's thar 1” 

“I's Tony, sir—Tony Basset : be's sitting up with me.” 

* Come over here, Tony. Tony, I'm going fast 1 feel it, and my heart 
is low. Coud we withdraw the proceedings about Frevey |" 

* He's the biggest blackguard ” 

* Ah! no matter pow—I'm going to a place where we'll all need mercy. 
What was it that Canealy said he'd give for the land 1” 


“Two pounds ten an acre—and Freney never paid thirty shillings ove 
of it.” 


* I's mighty odd George didn’t come over.” 
* Sure I told you there was two feet of snow on the ground.” 
“Lond be about us! what a severe season! But why isn't Tom here '"’ 


I staried at the words and was about to rush forward, when he added—" I 
don’t want him though.” 


* Of eourse you don't,” said the attorney. 
you. Are you in patn there t” 

“ Ay, great pain over my beart. Well, well! don't be hard to him whem 
I'm gone.” 

* Dou't let bim talk much,”’ said Basset, in e whisper to the doctor. 

“You must compose yourself, Mr. Burke,” said the doctor. “ Try and 
take a sleep, the might in't half through yet 

The sick man obeyed without a word, and soon after the heavy respiration 
betokened the same lethargic slumber once more 

The veices of the speakers gradually fell into a low monotonous sound — 
the long-drawn breathings from the sick-bed mingled with them : the fire only 
sent forth an occasional gleam as some piece of falling turt seemed to revive 
lis wastieg life, and shot up a myriad of bright sparks; and the chirping of the 
cricket in the chimney corner sounded to my mournful heart like the tick of 
the death-wateh 

As I listened, my tears fell fast ; and a gulping fullness in my throat made 
me feel like one in suffocation But deep sorrow, somehow, tends to sleep. 
The weariness of the long and dreary night, exheustion, the dull hum of the 


subdued voices, and the famt light—all combined to make me drowsy, and I 
fell into a heavy slumber 








How's the pulse now, Fin* 





“It's little comfort he ever gave 











I am writing now of the far-off past—of the long years ago, of my youth 
since which my seared heart has had many a sore and scalding lesson, yet E 
cannot think of that night, fixed and graven as it lies in my memory, without 
touch of boyish sofiness, I remember every waking thought that crossed my 
mind; my very dream is still before me. It was my mother, I thought of 
her, as she lay on a sofa in the old drawing-room, the window open, and the 
blinds drawn— the gentle breeze of « June morning flapping them lazily to and 
fro, as I knelt beside her to repeat my littie hymn, the first | ever learned , and 
how at each moment my eyes would turn and my thoughts stray to that open 
casement, through which the ocorof flowers and the sweet song af bude wero 
pouring; and my little heart was panting for liberty, while ber gentle ¢mne 
and faint words bade me remember where I was. And then 1 was straying 
through the old garden, where tle very sunlight fell scantily through the thiek 
woven branches, loaded with perfuned blossoms: the blackbirds hopped fear- 
lessly from twig to twig, ming'ed ther clear notes with the breezy murmur of 
the lesves, and the deep hem of the sommer bees. How happy wae I then’ 
and why cannot such ‘appiness be lastmg? Why can we not shelter ovr- 
selves from the base contamination of wordly cares, and live on amid plea- 
sures pore as these, with yearts as holy and desires as simple a6 in child- 
hood? 

Suddenly a change came over my dream, and vhe dark clouds began to 
gather from all qoar'ers, and & low, creeping wind moanrcd heavily along rt 
thought I heard my name called, | started and awoke. Fora second or two 
the delusion was #0 strong thet [ could not remember where I was, but a» 
the gray light of a breaking morning fell through the half-open shutters, I be- 
held the iwo figures near the fire. They were both sound asleep, the deep 
drawn breathing and nodding beads avesting the heaviness of their slumber 

I felt cold end cramped, but still afraid to stir, although a longing to appro b 
the bed-side was still upon me. A fair sigh and some muttered words here 
came to my ear, and I listened. It was my father; bat so indistinct the sounds, 
they seemed mure like the ramblings of a é4seam. I crept noiselessly a-liptoe 
to the bed, and, drawing the curtain gently over, gazed within, He was lying 
on his back, b's hands and arms outede the clothes. His beard had grown ro 
much, and be hed wested so far, that I could scarcely bave known him Hw 
eyes were wide open, but fixed on the top of the bed ; hie lips moved rapidly, 
aud by his bands, ss they were closely clasped, Ithought it was in prayer. I 
leaned over him, and placed my hand in bis, For some time he did not seem 
to notice i!, bat at last he pressed it softly, and, rabbing the fingers to and fro, 
he ead in a low, faint voice— 

“Is this your hand, my boy 1” 

I thought my heart had split, as, in a gush of tears, I bent down and kissed 
him 

“T can't see well, my dear—there’s something between me and the light, 
and a weight 1s oo me—here—here————" 

A heavy igh, and a shudder that shook his whole frame, followed these 
words 

“ They told me I wasn’t to see you once again,” said he, as «sickly omnile 
played over his mouth—* but I knew you'd come to sit by me. it's « lonely 
| thing not to have one's own at such an hour as this. Dow't weep, my dear— 
my own heart's failing me fart.” 

A broken, muttering sound followed, and then he said, in a loud voice— 
| “Tnever did it! It wes Tony Basset, He wold me, he persuaded me — 
| ab! that was a sore day when | listened to hm, Who's to tell me I’m nor to 











be master of my own estate’ Turn them adrift, ay, every man of them 
I'll weed the ground of such wretches—eh, Tony ' Did any one say Freney’s 
mother was dead! They may wake ber at the crore roads, if they like. Poor 
old Molly! I'm sorry fcr her, too. She nursed me and my sixter that's gone; 
| and maybe her death.bed, poor as she was, was easier than mine will be— 
without kith or kin, child or friend. Ob, George! and I that doated on you 
with all my heart! Whore hand's tha’ Ab, I forgot, my darling boy—i’s 
|yoo. Cometo me here, my child. Ween't it for you that! toiled and scraped 
| this many « year’? waen't it for you that [did sli thie, and—O God forgive 
(me! meybe it's my soul thet I've periiled to leave you a rich man. Where’s 
Tom! where's that fellow now!” 
** Here, sir,” eaid J, eques zing hie hand, and pressing it to my lips 
He sprang up at the words, and sat wp in hie bed, his eyes dilated to their 
widest, and bis pale lips parted asunder 
“ Where?” ened he, os he felt me over with his thin fingers, and drew me 
toward him . 
“He ere. 
Ve . pyre ym 1” waid he, ae hie voice fell into a low, hollow sound, 
and then edded—" Where’s George’ Answer me at once Ob, I see it. 
He isn’t bere; be *ouldn’t come over to see his old father. Tony! Tony 
Basset, I say!” shouted the sick man in « voice that roused the sleepers, and 
brought them to bis bedside—* open that window there Let me look ovt— 
do it as | bid you—open it wide. Torn iu all the cattle you cen find on the 
road, Doy o hear me, Tony’ Drive them io from every side Finoerty, 
| Tsay, miod my words, for”——— here he ottered « most aw/ul and toreible 
oath—* as I linger on this side of the grave, I'll not leave him « blade of grass 
I can teke from him.” ' , 
Hie chest heaved with » convulsive spasm, hie fece became pee 8 dr = 


| his eyes fixed, he clate ed eagerly at the bed clothes, and then, w'th & horr 

‘1 . ” , ; {r a 
cry, he fell back upon the pillow, as 8 faint stream of red bi od trickled 7 
his nostril, end ran down his chin 























—<--— oo 


“ [t's all over now,” whispered the doctor. 
“ dead'” said Basset. 
ce poh. made no ies but drawing the curtains close, he turned away ; 
ead they both moved noiselessly {rom the room. 


CHAPTER 11.—DARBY—THE “ BLasT.” 

If there are dreams which by their vividness snd accuracy of detail seem 
altogether like reality, so are there certain scius) passages 6 our lives whieh, 
se their indistinetcess while occurring, and in the faint impression they leave 
behind them, seem only as mere dreams. Most of our early sorrows ere of 
this kind. The warm current of our young hearts would appesr to repel the 
cold touch of affliction ; nor can grief at this period do more than breathe an 
icy chill upon the surface of our affections where all is glowing «nd fervid 
beneath. The struggle, then, between the bovnding heart eud the depressing 
care, readers our impressions of grief vague and ill-defined 

A stonning sense of some great calamity, some sorrow without hope, 
mingled in my waking thoughts with an indistinct notion of freedom Unloved, 
wacared for, my early years presented but few pleasures. My boyhood had 
beens long struggle to win some mark of affection from one who cered not 
for me, and to whom still my heart had clung, as does the drowning man to the 
Hast plank of sli the wreck. ‘The tie that bound me to him was now severed, 
and | was without one in the wide world to look up to or to love. 

{ looked out from my window opon the bleak country. A heavy snow storm 
had falien durmg the night. A louring sky of leaden hue stretched above the 
dreary landscape, acrovs which no living thing wae seen to move. Within 
doors ali wax silent. The doctor and the attorney bad both taken their de- 

ure. The deep wheel-track in the suow marked the road they had followed. 
The servants, seated around the kitchen fire, eunversed in low and broken whis. 
The only sound that broke the stilness was the ticking of the clock 
apon the stair. There was something that smote heavily on my heart in the 
monotonous ticking of that clock, that told of time passic g beside him who had 
gone—that seemed to speak of minutes close to one whose minutes were eter 
nity. [crept into the room where the deed body lay, and as my teers ran 
fast, I bent over it. | thought sometimes the expression of those cold features 
changed—now frowning heavily, now smiling blandly on me. I watched them 
till in my eager geze the lips seemed to move, snd the cheek to tremble. How 
hard it is to believe in death—how difficult to think that * there is ¢ sleep that 
Knows not waking” I knelt down beside the bed and prayed. I prayed that 
now, se all of earth was nought to him who was departed, to give me the 
affection be had not bestowed in life. J besought him not to cbill the heart 
that in ite lonely desolation bad neither home nor friend. My throat sobbed 
to bursting as im my words I seemed to realize the fulness of my affliction 
The door opened bebind me, as with bent down head I knelt. Aheavy foot. 
step slowly moved along the floor, and the next moment the towering figure 
of old Lanty stood beside me, gazing on the dead man ‘here was that look 
of vacancy in his filmy eye that showea he knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened. 
“ I» he asleep, Master Tomy ?” said the old man, in a faint whisper. 


my lips trembled, but I could not speak the word. 


thought he wanted the * dogs’ up at Meeliff, but I'm strained bere about | 41, piece clean out. 





the loins, and can’t go out myself. Tell him that, when he wakes 


“ He'll never wake now, Lanty—he’s dead,” said J, us arash cf tears half thing so treacherons as a cat!" A moral to the story which I found met 
choked my ulterance gererel assen' arnong the whole company 


* Dead !" said he, repeating the word two or three times. * Dead! Well, 
well, | wonder will Master George keep the dogs now ‘There seldom comes 
a bette: ; and ‘twas himself that liked the cry o’ them” 

He to'tered from the room as he spoke, and I could hear him muttering the 
same words over and over, as he crept slowly down the stair 

{ have said that this painful stroke of fortune was as a dream to me, and so y 


for three days | felt it. The altered circumstances of everything about Me} },. 19 God! Lam not blind 
were inexplicable to my puzzled brain. The very kindness of the servant®—80 | th¢ ancients—like Tibullus or Euthropevs—in the natural key.” 


anusval to me—struck me forcibly. They felt that the time was past when 
any sympathy for me had been the passport to disfavor, and they pitied me. 
The funeral took place on the third morning. Mr. Basset hav ng acquainted 


was denied me, to meet him who alove remained of all my name and house | - 


belonging to me. How I remember every detail of that moming. The silence | were fistened to with great attention by the cov pany, At length, having as. 


of the long nights broken in upon by heavy footsteps ascending the stairs— |. 
strange voices, not subdued like those of all in our littie hovsebold, but loud | , 
aod coarse—even laughter I could bhear—the noise increasing at each moment. | , 
Then the muffled sound of wheels upon the snow, and the cries of the drivers 
ve they urged their horses forward. Then long interval, im which nought 
was heard save the happy whistle of some poor postillion, who, careless of 
hie errand, whiled away the tedious time witha lively tune. And, lastly, there 
came the doll noise of feet moving step by step down the stair, the muttered 
coords, 16 Shoe fling sound of feet as they descended, and the clank of the 
coffin as it struck egainet the wall, 

The long, low parlor was filled with people, few of whom I had ever seen 
before. They were troken up in little knots, chatting cheerfully together, 
while they made a burried breakfast, The table and sideboard were covered 
with a profusion [ bad never witnessed previously, Decanters of wine passed 
Treely from hand to hand; and ehough the voices fell somewhat as! ap 
peared amidet them, I looked im vain for one touch of sorrow for the dead, or 
even respect for his memory 

As I took my place in the carriage beside the attorney, a kind of dreamy 
apathy settled down on me, and | scarcely kvew what was passing. [I only 
remewber the horrivle ehrivking sense of drerd with which I recoiled from bis 
one attempt at consolation, and the abrupt wry in whch he desisted, and turned 
<o converse with the doctor. How my heart sickened as we drew near to the 
churchyard, aod I beheld the open gate that stood wide awaiting us. The 
dusky figores, with their mournful blackcloaks, moved hither and thither across 
the snow, like spirits of some gloomy world ; while the death-bell echoed in 
my ears, and sent a shuddering throrgh my frame. * * * 

“What is to become of the scernd boy!” said the clergyman, in a low 
whisper, but which by some strasge fatality strock forcibly on my ear. 

fis not much matter,” replied Besset, still lower; * for the present he goes 
home withme, Tom, I say, you come back with me to-day.” 

** No,” said J, boldly, *1"li go home again.” 

“Home!” repeated he, with a scoraful langh—“ Home! And where may 
that be, youngster!” 

“ Por soame, Basset,” said the clergyman, “ don’t speak that way to bim 
My little man, you can't go home to day 
for a few days, until yoar late father’s will is known, and his wishes respect- 
ag you w 

“ Til go home, sir.” said I, but in a fainter tone, and with tears in my eyes 

** Well, well, let him do so for to.day, it may relieve his poor heart. Come, 
Basect, I'll take him back myself” 

“TI clasped his hand as he spoke, and kissed it over and over. 

“ With all my heart,” cried Basset. “I'll come over and fetch him to-mor 
tow ;" and then he added in a lower tone, “ and before that you'll have found 
out quite enough to be heartily sick of your charge.” 

All the worthy vicar's efforts to rouse me from my stupor or interest me 
failed. He brought me to his house, where, amid his own happy children, he 
deemed my heart had yielded to the sympathy of my own age! but IT pined 
co get back—I longed, why I know pot, to be in my own little chamber 
alone with my ariel. In vain he tried every consolation his kind heart and 
tus Ife’s experience had taught him. The very happiness [ witnessed but 
reminded me of my own state, and I pressed the more eagerly to return 

Tt was laie when he drew up to the door of the house, to which already 
the closed window-shutters had given a look of gloom and desertion. We 
knocked several times before any one came, and at length two or three 
heads appeared at an opper window, in half terror at the unlooked for sum- 
morte for admission 

“Good-bye, my deat boy,” said the vicar, as he kissed me; * don’t forget 
what Ihave been telling you. It will make you bear your present sor ow 
better, and teach you to be happier when it is over.” | 

“Come down to thd kitchen, alanah,” said the old cook, as the hell door 








closed ; come down and sit wih us there: sure it's no wouder your heart | never gave him any quietness—just so, Kitty, you needn't be looking cross that 


"ed be low.” 


of an ode, or a canticle.” 


ward the butler with a significant glance, gave a few preparatory grunts with 
the pipes, followed by a long dolorous quaver, and then a still more melancho. 
eny brother that there was vo necessity for bis presence, even that consolation ly cadence, like the expiring bray of an asthmatic jackass——all of which sounds 





subject, and to minister all the consolations in hie power with a gentle delicacy 
thet cannot be surpassed. 

The silence caused by my appearing among them was unbroken for some 
time after I took my seat by the fire ; and the only sounds were the clinking of 
& spoon against the glass, or tie deep-drawn sigh of some compassionate soul, 
as she wiped @ stray tear from the corner of her eye with her spron. 

Darby elone manifested a little impatience at the sudden change in a party 
where his powers of agreeability had so lately been successful, and fidgetted on 
his chair, unscrewed his pipes, blew into them, screwed them on egain, and 
then slily nodded over to the housemaid, as he raised his glass to his lips. 

* Never mind me,” said 1, to the old cook, who, between grief and the glare 
of the turf fire, had her face swelled out to twice its natural size. ‘ Never 
mind me, Molly, or I'll go away.” 

“ And why would you, darlin’? Troth, no! sure there’s aobody feels for 
you kke them that was always about you. ‘Tskeacup of tay, alanah—ir’ll 
do you good,” 

Yes, Master Tom,” said the butler; “‘ you never tasted anything since 
Tuesday night.” 

* Do, sir, av ye plaze’” said the pretty housemaid, as she -tood before me, 
cap in hand. 

“Arrah! what's tay 1’ said Darby, in a contemptuous tone of voice: “a 
few dirty laves, with a drop of water on top of them, that has neither beauti- 
fication nor invigoration Here’s the * fons animi!’” said he, patting the 
whiskey bottle affectionately. “ Did ye ever hear of the ancients indulging 
in tay! D*yethink Polyphamus and Jupither took tay !”’ 

The cook looked down abvashed and ashamed. 

 Tay’s good enough for womev—no offence, Mrs. Cook! but you might 
boil down Paykin and it'd never be poteen. Ex quo visligno non fit Mercu 
rias'— You cen’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ at's the meaning 
of it—ligno's a sow.” 

Heaven knows [ was in no mirthful mood at that moment, but I burst into 
3 fit of laugaing a: this, in which, from a@ sense of politeness, the party ail 
joined 

ve That's it, acushla!” said the old cook, as her eyes sparkled with delight ; 
“sure it makes my heart light to see you smilin’ again. Maybe Darby would 
raise a tune now, and there's nothing equal to it for the spirits. 

* Yes, Mr. M*Keown,” said the housemaid, * play ‘ Kiss me twice’— Master 
Tom likes it.” 

* Devil a doubt he does,” replied Darby,so maliciously as to make poor 
Kitty blush a deep scariet,** and no shameto him! But you see my fingers 
iseut, Master Tom, and I can't perform the reduplicating intunations with 
perfect effect ”’ 

“How did that happen Darby ?’’ said the batler. 

* Paix, easy enough. ‘Tim Daly and myself was hunting acat the other 
evening, and she was under the dbresser, and we wor poking her with a burnt 
stick and a rayping-hook ; and she somehow always escaped us, and except 
about an inch of her tail that we cut off, there was no getting at her; and at 
list I hated a toasting-fork and put it ir, whia out she flew teeth and claws at 
me. Look, there’s where she stuck her thieving nails into my thumb, and took 








“* Arrali!’’ said the old cook, with a most reflective gravity, “there’s no 


’ 


“ Nevertheless,” observed Darby, with an air of ill-diseembled condescen- 
ior, “Sif it is’ot umbrageous to your honour, I'll intonate something in the way 
“One of your own, Darby,” said the butler, interrupting. 

* Well, I’ve nu objection,” replied Darby, with an affected modesty ; ‘ for 
ou see, master, like Homer, I accompany myself on the pipes, though, g'ory 
The little thing I'll give you is imitated from 


Mister M'Keown, after this announcement, pushed his empty tumbler to- 


eeming to be the essential preliminaries to any performance on the bag-pipes, 


umed an imposing attitude, he lifted up both elbows, tilted his little finger 
ffectedly up, dilated his cheek, and tegan the following to the well-known 
ir of ** Una.” 
MUSIC. 
Of all the arts and sciences, 
"Tis music surely takes the sway ; 
It has its own apppliances 











vanam Daag restrained at the boastful tone Mr. M‘Keown assumed, in descant- 


oe There was Bid 
“ was Biddy Fino,” continued Darby, without payi attention to 
the cook's interruption: “she might be Mrs. M-Keown thie day, av it coun 
for a rem:.rkable thing that happened.” 

* What was that !” said Kitty, with eager curiosity. 

“Tell us about it, Mister M‘Keown,” said the butler. 


“ The devil a word of truth he'll tell you,” grumbled the cook, as she raked 
the ashes with a stick. : 


** There's them here does not care for agreeable intercourse,”’ said Darby, as- 
suming a grand air. . 
«Come, Darby, I'd like to hear the story,” said I. 

After a few preparatory scruples, in which modesty, offended dignity, and 
conscious merit struggled, Mr. M*Keown began by informing us that he had 
once had a most ardent attachment to a certain Biddy Fion, of Ballyclough 
a lady of considerable personal attractions, to whom for a long time, he had 
been constant, and at last, through the intervention of Father Curtain, agreed 
to marry. Darby's consent to the arrangements was not altogether the result 
of his reverence’s elog . nor ind the justice of the case—nor was it 
quite owing to Biddy’s black eyes and pretty lips—but rather to the soul-per- 
suading powers of some fourteen tumblers of strong punch, which he swallowed 
at a séance in Biddy’s father's house, one cold evening in November; after 
which he betook himself to the road homewards, where but we must 
give his story in his own words : 

** Whether it was the prospect of happiness before me, or the poteen,”’ quoth 
Darby, * but so it was, I never felt a step of the road home that night, though 
it was every foot of five mile. When I came toa style, | used to give a whoop 
and over it; then I'd run for a hundred yards or two, flourish my stick, cry out, 
‘ who'll say a word against Biddy Finn?’ and then over another fence, fiying. 
Well, | reached home at last, and wet enough [ was, but I did'nt care for that. 
J opened the door and struck a light ; there was the least taste of kindling on 
the hearth, and I put some dry sticks intu it, and some turf, and knelt down and 
began blowing it up. 

*** Troth,’ says [ to myself, ‘if I wor married, it isn’t this way I'd be—on 
my knees like a nagur; but when I'd come home, there ‘ud be a fine fire bla- 
zin’ fornint me, and a clean table out before it, and a beautiful cup of tay 
jor = for me—and somebody I won’t mintion, sitting there, looking at me, 
smilin’. 

«Don’t be making a fool of yourself, Darby M‘Keown,’ said a gruff voice 
near the chimley. 

‘*{ jumped at him, and cried out, * Who's that but there was no answer - 
and at last, af-er going round the kitchen, I began to think that it was only my 
own voice | heard, so [ knelt dowmagain, and set to blowing away at the fire. 

*“** And it's yerself, Biddy,’ says I, * that would be an ornament to a dacent 
cabin ; and a purtier leg and foot-—* 

*:* Be the light that shines, yo’re making me sick, Darby M‘Keown,’ said the 
voice again. 

*** The heavens be about us,’ says I, * what's that, and who are you at all?’ 
for someways I thought I knew the voice. 

‘“** I'm your father,’ says the voice. 

‘«*My father!’ says I. * Holy Joseph, is it truth you're telling me?” 

“«* The divil a word o’ lie in it,’ says the voice ‘Take me down and give 
me an airo’ the fire, for the night’s cowld.’ 

*** And where are you, father,’ says I, ‘av it’s plasing to ye 1’ 

‘** I'm on the dresser,’ says he. ‘ Don't you see me ”’ 

‘“«* Sorra bit o’ me. Where now ” 

‘** Arrah, on the second shelf, next the rowlin-pin. Don’t you see the green 
Jug that’s me ’ 

‘**Oh, the saints in heaven be about us!’ says 1; ‘and are you a green 
jug” 

**T am,’ says he; ‘and sure I might be worse. 
only a cullender, and she died two years before me.’ 

*** Oh, father, darlin,’ says I,‘ I hoped you wor in glory, and you only a jug 
all this time?’ 

*** Never fret about it,’ says my father, ‘ its the transmogrification of sowls, 
and we'll all be right by and by. Take me down,I say, and put me near the 
fire.’ 

“So I up and took him down, and wiped him with a clean cloth, and put him 
on the hearth before the blaze. 

“* * Darby,’ says he, ‘I’m famished with the druth. Since you took to coort- 
in’ there’s nothing ever goes into my mouth—havn’t you a taste of something 
in the house ?” 

‘* | wasn't long till I hated some water, and took down the bottle of whiskey 
and some sugar, and made a rousing jug full, as strong as need be. , 








Tim Healey's mother is 





To melt the heart, or make it gay. 
To raise us, 
Or plaze us, 
There's nothing with it can compare ; 
To make us bowld, 
Or hot, or cowld, 
Just as it suits the kind of air. 
There's not a woman, man, nor child, 
That hasn’t felt its power too : 
Don’t deny it! when you smiled 
Your eyes coufessed—that so did you. 


The very winds that sigh or roar— 


“** Are you satisfied, father!’ says I. 

***T am,’ says he, ‘ you're a dutiful child ; and here’s your health, and don't 
be thinking of Biddy Finn.’ 

“With that my father began to explain how there never was any rest nor 
quietness for a man after he married—more be token, if his wife was fond of 
talking; and that he never could take his dhrop of drink in comfort afterward. 

*** May I never,’ says he, ‘ but I'd rather be a green jug, as I am now, than 
alive again, wid your mother. Sure it’s not here you'd be sitting to-night,’ 
says he, ‘discoorsing with me, av you wor married, divil a bit. Fill me,’ says 
my father, ‘ and I'll tell you more.’ . 

‘And sure enough I did, and we talked away till near daylight ; and the 
first thing [ did was to take the ould mare out of the stable, and set off to Fa- 





The leaves that rustle, dry and sear ; 
The waves that beat upon the shore— 
They all are music to your ear: 
It was no use 
To Orpheus— 
He charmed the fishes in the say : 
So everything 
Alive can sing— 
The kettle even sings for tay ! 
There’s not a woman, man, nor child, 
That hasn't felt its power too ; 
Don't deny it! when you smiled 
Your eyes confessed—that so did you. 


I have certainly, since this period, listened to more brilliant musical per- 


Mr. Basset will take you with him | formances, but for the extent of the audience, I do not think it was possible to 


reap & more overwhelming harvest of applause. Indeed the old cook kept re- 
peating fragments of the words to every air that crossed her memory for the 
rest of the evening; and as for Kitty, I intercepted more than one soft glance 
intended for Mister M'Keown as a reward for his minstrelsy. 

Darby, to do him justice, seemed fully sensible of his triumph, and sat back 
in his chair, and imbibed his liquor, like a man who had won his laurels, and 
needed no further efforts to maintain his eminent position in life. 


ther Curtain, and towld him all about it , and how my father wouldn’t give his 
' consent by no means. 

l ** We'll not mind the marriage,’ says his Rivirince ; ‘ but go back and bring 
- me your father—the jug, | mean—and we'll try and get him out of trouble— 
{ for it’s trouble he’s in, or he wouldn't be that way. Give me the two-pound- 
ten,’ says the priest ; ‘you had it for the wedding, and it will be better spent 
getting your father out of purgatory than sending you into it.’ ” 

** Arrah, aren’t you ashamed of yourself!” cried the cook, with a look of in- 
effable scorn, as he concluded. 

** Look now,” said Darby, “see this—if it isn’t the trath——” 

“And what became of your father!" interrupted the butler. 

“ And Biddy Finn, what did she do?” said the housemaid. 

Darby, however, vouchsafed no reply, but sat back in his chair with an offend- 
ed Jook, and sipped his liquor in silence. 

A fresh brew of punch under the butler's auspices speedily, however, dispel- 
led the cloud which hovered over the conviviality of the party ; and even the 
cook vouchsafed to assist in the preparation of some rashers, which Darby sug- 
gested ‘were beautiful things for the thirst at this hour of the night’’—but 
| whether in allaying or exciting it, he didn't exectly lay down, The conversation 

now became general ; and as they seemed resolved to continue their festivities 
to a late hour, I took the first opportunity | could, when unobserved, to steal 
away and return to my own room. 

No sooner alone again than all the sorrow of my lonely state came back upon 











As the wintry wind moaned dismally without, and the leafless trees shook | me; avd as I laid my head on my pillow, the full measure of my misery flowed 


comfort, with the bleakness and dreariness without. 
“Well, Darby,” said the butler; ‘ you weren’t far wrong when you took 
my advice to stay here for the night ; listen to how it’s blowing !” 


and trembled with the cold blast, the party drew in closer to the cheerful turf) jy upon my heart, and I sobbed myself to sleep. 
fire, with that sense of selfish delight that seems to revel in contrast of in-door| 


CHAPTER IIIl.——-THE DEPARTURE. 
‘ 


| The violent beating of the rain against the glass, and the loud crash of the 
; storm as it shook the window frames, or snapped the sturdy branches of the old 


“That's hail,” said the old cook, as the big drops came spattering down the) trees awoke me. I got up, and, opening the shutters, endeavored to look out ; 
chimney, and hissed on the red embers as they fell. ‘‘ It’s a cruel night, glory } pyt the darkness was impenetrable, and I could see nothiag but the gnarled and 
be to God.” Here the old lady blessed herself; a ceremony which the others grotesque forms of the leafless trees dimly marked against the sky, as they 


followed. 
* For all that, 
blessed evening. Joe Neal was to be married to-day.” 
‘Joe! is it Joe!” said the butler 


“*T wish her luck of him, whoever she is,”’ added the cook. 


” 


| moved to and fro like the arms of some mighty giant—masses of heavy snow 


said Darby, “I ought to be up at Crockwavorrigha this | melted by the rain fell at intervals from the steep roof, and strack the ground 


beneath with a low sumph like thunder—a grayish, leaden tinge that marked 
the horizon showed it was near dav break but there was nought of promise in 
this harbinger of morning. Like my own career, it opened gloomily, and in 


* Paix, and he’s a smart boy ; chimed in the housemaid, with something not | sadness; so felt I at least ; and as I sat beside the window, and strained my 


far from a blush as she spoke. 
“ He was a raal devil for coortin’, any how,” said the butler. 
“It's just for peace he's marrying now, then,” said Darby: “the womer 


. 


way, it’s truth I’m telling you; they were always coming about him, and | yoice singing in the room underneath attracted me. 


“Yer, Master Tommy, and Darby ‘the blast’ is there, and a tune av the | teazing him, and the like, and he couldn't bear it any longer.” 


pipes will raise you. 

[ suffered myselfto be led slong \istlessly between them to the kitchen, 
where, around a huge fire of red turf, the servants of the house were all as- 
sembled, together with some neighbouring cottagers: Darby ‘the blast’ oc. 


employed himself in concocting a smokiag tombler of punch 

** Your most obadient,” said Darby, with @ profound reverence, as I entered 
“May I make so bowld as to surmise that my presence ian't onssysonable io 
your feelin’s ; for I wouldn't be contumacions enough to adjudicute w thoot 
your horour’s permission !" 

What I mattered in reply I know not; dot the whole party were speedil) 
reseated, every eye turned admiringly on Darby for the very neat and appro 
priate expression of his apology. 

Young ss I was, and slight as had been the consideration heretofore ac 
corded me, there was that in the lonely desolation of my condition, which 
awakened all their sympathies, and directed all their interests toward me 
And in no country are the differences of rank so slight barriers in excluding the 
feeling of one portion of the community from the sorrows of the others 
Te Irish peasant, however humble, seems to possess an intuitive tact on this 


| “ Arrah, howld your prate,” interrupted the old cook, whose indignation fo 
he honour of the sex could not endure more ; ‘he’s the biggest liar from thi 
to himself; and that same’s not a sinall word, Darby M*Keown.” 





eyes to pierce the darkening storm, I thought that even watching the wild hurri- 
cane without was better than brooding over the sorrows within my own bosom 

; How long I remained thus I know not ; but already the faint streak that 
announces sunrise marked the dull-colored sky, when the cheerful sounds of a 
I listened, and in a mo- 
ment recognised the piper, Darby M‘'Keown. He moved quickly about, and by 
T| his motions I could collect that he was making preparations for his journey 

s If I could venture to pronounce, from the merry tones of his voice, and the 
light elastic step with which he trod the floor, I certainly would not suppose that 


| ‘There was a pointedness in the latter part of this speech which might have the dreary weather had any terror forhim. He spoke so loud that I could catch 
cupying a promiment place in the party, his pipes laid across his knees, as he | led to angry consequences, had | not interposed, by asking Mr. M‘Keown him- a great deal of the dialogue he maintained with himself, and some odd verses 


self, if he ever was in love. 

* Arrah, it's wishing it | am, the same love. Sure my back and sides is sor 
with it; my misfortanes would fill a book. Didn't I bind myself apprentice 1 
a carpenter, for love of Molly Scraw, a niece he had, just to be near her, and b 

looking at her ; and that’s the way I shaved off the top of my thumb with th 


| plane. By the mortial, it was near killing me, I usedn’t to eat or drink ; an 


| though I was three years at the thrade, faix at the end of it, I couldn't tell you 


the gimlet from the handsaw.” 

“And you wor never married, Mr. M‘Keown *” said Kitty 

“ Never, my darling, but often mighty near it. Many’s the quare thing hap 
pened to me,” said Darby, meditatingly ; ‘and sure if it wasn’t my guardia 


angel, or something of the kind prevented it, I'd maybe have more wives this 
day than the Emperor of Roossia himself.” 
“ Arrah, don’t be talking,” grunted out the old cook, whose passion could 





of the song with which from time to time he garnished his reflections. 
e “Marry, indeed ! catch me at it—nabocklish—with the country side before 
© | me, and a hoith of good eating and drinking for a blast of the chauntre. Well, 
© | well, women’s queer craytures anyway. 
. Ho, ho! Mister Barney, 
d No more of your blarney, 
I'd have you not meke so free ; 
You may go where you plaze, 
And make love at your ease, 
But the devil may have you for me. 


.- 
n 
honey—and isn’t there as good fish—eh, whoop ! 

Oh! my heart is unasy, 





Very well, ma’am—Mister M‘Keown is your most obedient—never say it twice, 
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My brain is run crazy, 
Sure it’s often I wish I was dead ; 
- *Tis your smile now so sweet, 
Now your ancles and feet, 
That's walked into my heart, Molly Spread. 
Tol de rol, de rol, oh! , 
1 wouldn’t mind it, bad as it is, if | hadn't the side 
me ; but sure it comes to the same in the ind. Catty De- 
janey is a good warrant for a pleasant evening, and plaze God I'll be playing 
Baltuorum beside the fire there before this time to-night. 
She'd a pig and boneens, 
And a bed and a dresser, 
And a nate little room 
For the father confessor, 
With a cupboard and curtains, and something, I'm towld, 
That his rev'rance liked, when the weather was cowld. 
And it’s hurroo, hurroo! Biddy O- Rafferty. 
After all, faix the priest bates us out. There's eight o'clock now, and I’m not 
off—devil a one’s stirring in the house either. Well, | believe I may take my 
jeave of it—sorrow many times of the pipes it's likely to hear, with Tony Bas 
set over it; and my heart’s low when | think of that child there. Poor Tom! 
and it was you liked fun when you could have it.” 

I wanted but the compassionate tone in which these few words were spoken, 
to decide me in a resolution that [ had been some time pondering over. | knew 
that ere many hours Basset would come in search of me—lI felt that, once In 
his power, I had nothing to expect but the long-promised payment of his old debt 
of haired to me. Ina few seconds I ran over with myself the prospect of mis- 
ery before me, and determined at once, at every hazard, to make my escape. 
Darby seemed to afford me the best opportunity for this purpose, and I dressed 
myself, therefore, in the greatest haste, and throwing whatever I could find of 
my wardrobe into my carpet-bag, [ pocketed my little purse, with all my world- 
ly wealth—some twelve or thirteen shillings—and norselessly slipped down 
stairs tothe room beneath. I reached the door at the very moment Darby 
opened it to issue forth. He started back with fear, and crossed himself 
twice. 

** Don't be afraid, Darby,” said I, uneasy lest he should make any noise 
that would alarm the others. ‘ 1 want to know which road you are travelling 
this morning.” 

‘“* The saints be about us, but you frightened me, Master Tommy—though, 
intermediately, I may obsarve, I'm no ways timorous. I’m going within two 
miles of Athlone.” . 

“ That's exactly where I want to go, Darby—will you take me with you ! 
for at the instant Captain Bubbleton’s address flashed on my mind, and I resol- 
ved to seek him out and ask his advice in my difaculties. 

“ T see it all,” replied Darby, as he placed the tip of his finger on his nose, 
“] conceive your embarrassment—you're afraid of Basset, and small blame 
to you : but don’t do it, Master Tommy, don't do it, alanah : that’s the hard- 
est life at all.” 

“What ?”’ said I, in amazement. 

“To list : sure | know what you're after ; faix, it would sarve you better to 
learn the pipes.” 

I hastened to assure Darby of his error, and ina few words informed him of 
what [ had overheard of Basset’s intentions respecting me. 

‘Make you an attorney!" said Darby, interrupting me abruptly—* an at- 
torney !—there’s nothing so mean as an attorney : the police is gentlemen com- 

ared to them—they fight it out fair like men; but the otherchaps sit in a 
ttt contriving mischief all day long, inventing every kind of wickedness, and 
then getting people to do it. See, now, | believe in my conscience the devil 
was ihe first attorney, and it was just to sarve his own ends that he bred a ruc- 
tion between Adam and Eve—but whist ! there’s somebody stirring. Are you 
for the road !”’ 

“Yes, Darby; my mind’s made up.” 

Indeed Lis own eloquent eulogium on legal pursuits assisted my resolution, 
and filled my heart with renewed disgust at the thought of such a guardian as 
Tony Basset. 

We walked stealthily along the gloomy passages, traversed the old ball, and 
noiselessly withdrew the heavy bolts and the great chain that fastened the 
door. The rain was sweeping along the ground in torrents, and the wind 
dashed it against the window-panes in fitful gusts; it needed al} our strength 
to close the door afier us against the storm, and it was only after several trials 
that we succeeded in doing so. The hollow sound of the oak door smote 
upon my heart as it closed behind me; in an instant the sense of banishment 
—of utter destitution, was present to my mind. I turned my eyes to gaze 
upon the old house—io take my last farewell of it forever Gloomy as my 
prospect was, my sorrow was less for the sad future (han for the misery of the 
inoment. 

**No, Master Tom, no, you must go back,” said Darby, who watched with 
a tender interest the sickly paleness of my cheek, and the tottering uncer- 
tainty of my walk. 

“No, Darby,” said I, with an effort at firmness. ‘ Ull not look round any 
more ;”’ and bending my head against the storm, I stepped out boldly beside 
my compavion We walked on without speaking, and soon left the neglected 


avenue and ruined gate-lodge behind us, as we reached the high road that led 
to Athlone 


Whew, that's rain, anyhow. 


Darby, who only waited to let my first burst of sorrow find its natural vent, 
no soover perceived from my step, and the renewed color of my cheek, that | 
hed raliied my courage once more, than he opened ali his stores of agreeability, 
which. to my inexperience in such matters, were by no means inconsiderable 
Abandoning at once all high flown phraseology—which Mr. M Keown, I after- 
wards rewarked. only retained as a kind of gala suit for the occasion—he 
spoke freely and naturally; lightening the way with many a story—now 
grave, now gay—-he seemed vo care little for the inclemency of the weather 


and louked pleasantly forward to a happy evening as an ample reward for the 
present hardstip. 
* Auithe captain, Master Tom, you say he’s an agreeable man,” said Dar 


by. alluding to my late companion in the ceach, whose merits | was vever tired 
vw! recapituatin gz. 

* Oh, deligh:ful! he has travelled everywhere, and seems to know every- 
body and everything: he's very rich, too—I forget how many horses he has in 
England, and the elephants without number in Ind a” 

* Fax! you were in lack to fall in with him,” observed Darby. 

** Yes, that | was! I’m sure he'll do something for me; and for you, too, 
Darby. when he knows that you have been so kind to me.’ 


‘Me! What did I do, darling! and what could I do, a poor piper like 
met Wouldn't it be honor enough for me, if a gentleman's son would travel 


the road with me? 


Darby M:Keown’s a proud man the day to have you be- 
side him.’ 


A ruined cabin in the road, whose blackened walls and charred timbers de 
noted its fave, here attracted my cumpanion’s attention: he stopped for a se- 
cond or two to look on it, and then kneeling down, he mut'ered a short prayer 
for the eternal rest of some one departed, and taking up a stone, he threw it on 
@ heap of similar ones which lay near the door side. 

* What happened there, Darby 7’ said I, as he resumed his way 

“ They wor out in the thrubles,” was his only reply, as he cast a glance 
bebind, to perceive if any one had remarked him , 

Though he made no further allusion to the fate of those who once inhabited 
the cabin, he spoke frecly of his own share in the eventful year of Ninety- 
eight ; justifying, as it then seemed to me, every step of the patriotic par'y, 
and explaining the causes of their unsuccess so naturally and so clearly, that 
I could not help following with interest every detail of his narrative, and join- 
ing in his regrets for the unexpected and adverse strokes fortune dealt upon 
then. Ashe warmed with his subject, he spoke of France with an enthusiasm 
that I svon found contagious ; he told me of the glorious career of the French 
arinies in Italy and Austria, and of that wonderfu! man of whom I then heard 
for the first time, as spreading a halo of victory over his nation; contrasting, 
as he went on, the rewards which awaited heroism and bravery im that service, 
with the purchased promotion in ours, artfully illustrating his position by a re- 
ference to myself, and what my for:unes would have been, if born under that 
happier sky. “* No elder brother there.” said he, to live in affluence, while 
the younger ones are turned out to wander on the wide world, houseless and 


penniless ; and all these things we might have won, had we been but true to 
ourselves '” 





I drank in all he said with avidity . the bearing of his argument on my own | 
fortunes gave them an interest and an apparent truth 
devoured ; and when be ceased to speak, | pondered over all he told me in a 
spirit that lef. ite Impress on my whole future life. 
It was a new notion to me to connect my own fortunes with anything in the 
political condit . oft 
martyred courage, 1t set my brain a thinking on a class of subjects which never 
before possessed any interest for me; there was a flattery. too, in the thoug 


my young mind my! 


on of the country, and while ut gave my young heart a kind 


that | owed my straitened circumstances less to any demerits of my own, tha 
to political disabilities. The time was well chosen by myc ympanion to inst 
his doctrines into my heart—! was young ardent, enthusiastic—m 


y own wrong 
had tanght me to hate injustice and Oppression—my condition had made me} 


iee!, a feel bitterly, the humiliation of dependenc ; andil I listened with 
eager curiosity to every story and every incident of the bygone rebellion, it 

ls | 

Was because the contest was represented to me as one between tvyranr € 
< ne . ae. 1} ‘ = th -_ ' f* om! 
side and struggling liberty on the other. I heard the names of those wh« 


sided with the patriotic party extolled as the great and good men of their couv- 
try —their ancient families and hereditary claims furnishing a contrast to many 
of the opposite party, whose recent settlemeat in the island and new-born aris- 
tocracy were held up in seoff and derision. Ina word, I jearned to believe 
that the one party was characterized by cruelty, oppression, and injustice ; the 
other conspicuous only for endurance, courage, patriotism, and trath, What a 
piciure was this to a mind like mine’ and at a moment, too, when I seemed 
tw realise in my own desolation an example of the very sufferings I beard of. 

If the portrait M‘Keown drew of Ireland was sad and gloomy, he painted 
France in colors the brightest and most seductive Dwelling less on the poli- 
tical advantages which the revolution had won for the popular party, he di- 
rected my entire attention to the brilliant career of glory the French army had 
followed ; the triumphant success of the Italian campaign; the war in Ger- 
many, and the splendour of Paris, which be represented as a very paradise on 
earth ; but, above all, he dvelt on the character and achievements of the first 
consul, recounting mauy anecdotes of his early life, from tie period when he 
was a schoolboy at Brienne to the hour when he dictated the conditions of 
peace to the oldest mouarchies of Europe, and proclaimed war with the voice 
of one who came as an avenger 

I drank in every word he spoke with avidity—the very enthosiasm of his 
menner was contagious—lI felt my heart bound with rapturous delight at some 
hardy deed of soldierlike daring, and conceived a kind of wild idolatry for the 
men who seemed to have infused his own glorious temperament into the mighty 
thousands around him, and converted a whole nation into heroes. 

Darby's information on all these matters—which seemed to me something 
miraculous—had been obtained at different periods fom French emissaries 
who were scattered through Ireland, many of them old soldiers, who had served 
in the campaigns of Egypt and Italy. 

* Be sure, if you"d come with me, Master Tom, I could bring you where 
you'll see them yourself, and you could talk to them of the battles and skir- 
mishes, for | suppose you spake French.”’ 

“Very little, Darby. How sorry I am now that I don't know it well.” 

‘No matter, they'll soon teach you, and many athng beside, There's a 
captain [ know of not far from where we are this minute could learn you the 
#nall sword—in style he could I wish you saw him in his green uniform with 
white facings, and three elegant crosses upon it that General Bonaparte gave 
him with his own hands; he had them on one Sunday, and I never see'd any- 
thing equal to it.” 

** And are there many French officers hereabouts *” 

“Not now; no, they're almost all gone. After the rising. they went back 
to France, except afew. Well, there'll be call for them again, please God,”’ 

“ Will there be another rebellion, then, Darby !” 

As I put the question fearlessly, and in a voice loud enough to be heard at 
soine distance, a horseman, wrapped up in a loose cloth cloak, was passing ; 
he suddenly pulled up short, and turning his horse round, stood exactly oppo- 
site to the piper. Darby saluted the stranger respectfully, and seemed desi- 
rous 'o pass on, but the other, turning round in his saddle, fixed a stern look on 
him, and cred out— 

“ What ! at the old trade, M‘Keown—is there no curing you, eh ?” 

Just so, Major,” said Darby, assuming a tone of voice he had not made 
use of the entire morning ; “I'm conveying a little instrumental recreation.” 

* None of your d d gibberish with me, Woao's that with you ?” 

“ He’s a son of a neighbor of mine, your honor,” said Darby, with an im- 
ploring look at me not to betray him. * His father’s a schoolmaster—a philo- 
math, #s one might say.” 


] was about to contradict this statement bluntly, when the stranger called 
out to me— 

‘Mark me, young sir, you're not in the best of company this morning, and | 
recommend you to part with your friend as soon as maybe. And you,’ said 
he, turning to Darby, ‘let me see you in Athlone at ten o'clock to-morrow 
D'ye hear me?” 

The piper grew pale as death as he heard this command, to which he only 
responded by touching his hat in silence; while the horseman, drawing his 
cloak around, dashed his spurs into his beast’s flanks, and was soon out of sight 
Darby stood for a moment or two, looking down the road where the stranger 
had disappeared ; a livid hue colored his cheek, and a tremulous quivering of 
bis under lip gave him the appearance of one in ague 

“Til be even with ye, yet,” muttered he between lus clenched teeth ; 
when the hour comes Ps 

Here he repeated some words in Irish, with a vehemence of manner that ac- 
tually made my blood tingle ; then suddenly recovering himself, he assumed a 
kind of sickly smile. ‘That's a hard man, the major.” 

“I'm thinking,” said Darby, afier a pause of some minutes, “ I'm thinking 
it’s better for you not to go into Athlone with me; for if Basset wishes to track 
yoo out, that'll be the first place he'll try ; besides, now that the major has seen 
you, he'll never forget you.” 

Having pledged myself to adopt any course my companion recommended, he 
resumed— 

“ Ay, that's the best way. I'll lave you at Ned Malone's, in the Glen; and 
when I've done with the major in the morning, I'll look after your friend the 
captain, and tell him where you are " 

I readily assented to this arrangement, and only asked what distance it might 
yet be to Ned Malone's, for already | began to feel fatigue. 

“A good ten miles,”’ said Darby, “ no less; but we'll stop here above, anc 
get something to eat, and then we'll take a rest for an hour or two, and you'll 
think nothing of the rvad afier.”’ 





‘and 





I stepped out with increased energy at the cheering prospect ; and although 
the violence of the weather wes nothing abated, I consoled myself with the 
thought of the rest and refreshment before me, and resolved not to bestow a 
thought upon the present. Darby, on the other hand, seemed more depressed 
than before, and betrayed in many ways a state of doubtand uucertainty as to 
his movements—sometimes pushing on rapidly for half a mile or so, then re 
lapsing into a slow and plodding pace, often looking back too, and more than 
once coming to a perfect stand-still, talking the whole time to himself in a low 
mutiering voice 

In this way we proceeded for above two miles, when at last I descried through 
the heating rain the dusky gable of a small cabin in the distance, and eagerly 
asked if that were \o be our halting place 

“Yes,” said Darby, “that’s Peg’s cabin; and though it's not very re- 
inarkable in the way of cookery or the like, it's the only -house within seven 
miles of us.” 

As we came near, the aspect of the building became even less enticing. It 
was alow mud hovel, with a miserable roof of sods or scraws, es they are 
technically called ; a wretched attempt at a chimney occupying the gable, and 
the front to the road containing a small square aperture, with a single pane of 
glass as a window, and a wicker contrivance in shape of a door, which, not- 
withstanding the severity of the day, lay wide open to permit the exit of the 
smoke, which rolled more frecly through this than through the chimney. A 
filthy pool of stagnant, green-covered water stood before the door, through 
which a little cause-way of earth led. Upon this a thin, lank-sided sow was 
standing to be rained on, her long, pointed snout turned meditatively toward 
the juscions mud beside her. Displacing this important member of the family 
with an unceremonious kick, Darby stooped to enter the low door-way, utter- 
ing as he did so the customary “ God save all here.” As I followed him in,! 
did not catch the usual response to the greeting, and from the thick emoke 
which filled the cabin, could see nothing whatever around me. 

‘Well, Peg,” said Darby, “ how is it with you the day?” 

A low grunting noise iseved from the foor of a little mod wall beside the fire- 
place. {| tarned and beheld the figure of a woman of some seventy years o/ 
age seated beside the turf embers; her dark eyes bleared with smoke and 
dimmed with age, were still sharp and piercing, and her nose, thin and aquiline, 
indicated a class of features by no means common among the people. Her 
dress was the blue frieze coat of a laboring man, over the woollen gown usually 
worn by women. Her feet and legs were bare, and her head was covered with 
an old straw bonnet, whose faded ribbon and tarnished finery betokened its hav 
ing once belonged to some richer owner. There was no vestige of any furni- 
ture—neither table, nor cheir, nor dresser, nor even a bed, unless some straw 
laid against the wall in one corner could be thus called ; # pot suspended over 
the wet and sodden turf by a piece of hay rope, and an earthen pipkin with 
water stood beside her. The floor of the hovel in many places lower than the 
rosd without, was cut up into sloppy mud by the tread of the sow, who ranged 
at will through the premises. In a word, more dire and wretched poverty it 
was tmpossible to conccive 

Darby's first movement wes to take off the lid and peer into the pot, when 
the t ubbling sound of the boiling potatoes assured him that we should have at 
18t something to cat—his next was to turn a little basket upside down for a 
1, to which he motioned me with his haud ; then, approaching the old wo- 
man, he placed his hand to his mouth and shouted in her ear— 

‘* What's the major after this morning, Peg!” 

She shook her head gloomily a couple of times, but gave no answer 

“I'm thinking there's bad work going on atthe town there,” cried he, in the 

ne loud tone as betore 


Peg muttered something in Irish, but far too low to be audible 


Is she mad. poor thing!” said [, in a whisper 


moe 


words were not well utiercd, when she darted on me her black and 
e z eyes, with a look #0 steadfast as to make me quail beneath it 
“ Who's thet there 1” said the bag. in a croaking harsh voice. 


lie’s a young boy from beyond Loughbrea - 

















“No,” shouted she, in a tone of 
I'd know his 


passionate energy, “don't teli me a lie. 
brows among @ thousand - he's a son of Mat Burke's of Croo- 


“ » she is a witch; devil a doubt of it,” muttered Darby between 
his teeth. “You're right, Peg,” continued he, after @ moment “His fe 
ther's dead, and the poor child's left nothing in the world " 
* And so ould Mat's dead,” interrupted “ae “ When did he die '” 
“On Tuesday morning, before day.” 
“ T was dhraming of him that morning, and I thought he 
cabin — - his ‘es and said, ‘ Pogay. Pegay Cushy Iie mgr 
your pardon for all | done to you,’ an t cried 
* Who's that '’ and he said ‘ "Tis me; b eke Te ee oo 


‘us Mr. Burke. I'm come te give you 
back your lease.’ ‘I'll tell you what you'll give me beck,’ cage I, ‘ant 


‘give me 
the man whose heart you bruck with bad treatment ; give me the vanieobere 
you transported for life ; give me back twenty years of my own, that I spent im 
sorrow and misery.’ " 


* Peg, acushla! don’t speak of it any more. The poor child here, that’s 
fasting from daybreak, he isn't to blame for what his father did. | think the 
praties is done by this ume” 

So saying. he lifted the pot from the fire, and carried it to the door to strain 
off the waver. The action seemed to rouse the old woman, who rose re ly 
to her legs, and hastening to the door, snatched the pot froin his hand and 
pushed him to one side 

“'Tis two days since I tasted bit nor sup. "Tis God himself knows when 
and where I may have it again; but if | never broke my fast, Pll not do it with 
the son of him that left me o lone woman this day, that brought the man that 
loved me to the grave, and my children to shame for ever.” 

As she spoke, she dashed the pot into ‘he road with such force as to break it 
into fifty pieces ; and then, sitting down on the outede of the cabin, she wrung 
her hands and moaned piteously in the very excess of her sorrow 

* Let us be going,” said Darby, in a whisper. “ There's no epaking to her 
when she's one of them fits on her.” 

We moved silently from the hovel, and gained the road. My heart wee 
full to bursting—shame and abasement overwhelmed me, and I cared not look 
up 

“Good-bye, Peg: I hope we'll be better friends when we meet again,” said 
Darby, a8 he passed out 

She made no reply, but en‘ered the cabin, from which, in an instant afer, 
she emerged, carrying a lighted sod of turf in a rude wooden tongs 

* Come along, quick,” said Darby, with a look of terror, “ she's going to 
curse you 

1 turned round, transfixed and motionless. If my life had depended on lit, 
could not have stirred a limb. The old woman by this time had knelt down oa 
the road and was muttering rapidly to herself— 

* Come along, I say.’ said Darby, pulling me by the arm. 

* And now,” cried the hag aloud, * may bad lack be your shadow wherever 
you walk, with sorrow behind and bad hopes before you ; may you never teste 
happiness nor ease, and, like this turf, may your heart be always burning here, 
and———" 

I heard no more, for Darby, tearing me away by main force, dragged me along 


the road, just 4s the hissing turf embers had fallen at my feet, where the hag 
had thrown them. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
DRYDEN 


The winter evenings are now fairly set in, and most people, who have out 
lived the hey-day of their blood, try to find out rational entertainments for 
their fire-sides, But there is only one which may always be resorted to with 
pleasure—pooks. The same observation has been made ten thousand times 
before, bat it loses nothing of its intrinsic value by repetition. When every- 
thing else ends in lassitude, books alone retain their charm, People are per- 
petually making this discovery, and yet, by some odd moral perplesity, they ero 
perpetually flying off, like sparks from an anvil, at every touch of idle novelty. 
They ron over the newspapers and magazines, and think they are reading ; 
like the cross legged, pumpkin headed citizen in one of Mr. Mathew'a sketches, 
there they sit, and ¢huik they are thinking. But such rapid, promiscuous, sur- 
face-reading, only fritters away the intellectual capacity, iowers the taste, and 
weakens the zest for more solid enjoyment. It is like living upon slops; the 
mind cannot grow strong and healthy on such diet. The bulk of the books and 
pamphlets of the day are as bad; they come so fast, and are devoured so 
greedily. Not so with the old works, that have survived their own times by 
the simple force of their universality and trath. Their vitality has outlasted 
the mutations of fashion, of personal popularity, and temporary interest. Their 
matter is sterling—their spirit is as permanent as light. They grow wpon you 
like realities, while other books pass off like smoke-drifts, ‘They are the gay- 
est as well as the moet earnest of books—their wit i# so brilliant, their humour 
so hearty, their poetry *6 fresh and involuntary. And the reason of all this is, 
because the life that 18 in them is Naturel and not Conventional There lies 
the whole secret of their influence, Gentle reader '—(and that word “ gentle,” 
used in this sense, especially, as establishing & social and indulgent understand 
ing between the Author and the Reader, is drawn direct from the well of old 
English book courtesy)—Gentle reader! the best way to spend a winter's 
evening is amongst your OLD Books ; for, of all books, they are the best and the 
most sufficing, 

I was lately reading Dryden’s voluminous works, and was peculiarly impress 
ed with his wonderfal vigour and versmility, as compared with all subsequent 
poets and critics. Shirley was the lamof the great race of dramatists; and 
sot one of the myriads that have come aher him has reached that strength of 
diction, clearness of design, or stage grandeur of conception and structure, b 
which even he, the last, and the least, of the dramatic giants, is distinguish 
With Dryden, in like manner, the magnificent torrent of our elder poetry 
seems to have been interrupted, and dispersed into a multitude of trickling 
streams Since his time our literature has become more diffused and refined, 
running into elegance and languor, covering a witer surface, but with a pro- 
portionate decrease of volume and condensed power, Dryden is by no means 
the best illustration that might be selected of that Middle Age of our poetical 
literature in which he flourished, because hw works are crowded with faults and 
heresies of one sort or another; but the vastness of hit genius rawes him te 
so lufty an eminence above all his contemporaries, that they only creep into 
sight round the base of his pedestal. His faults are manifold and manifest ; 
but what gorgeous faults they were '—what brave and stately heresies! The 
nervous mass of his poems, dramas, and criticiems, confounds all speculation 
The profusion with which he scatters his treasures—the facilny of hie inven- 
tton—the extent of his aequirements—the inequality and disorder that prevail 
throughout the whole--now “ climbing to the height of Seneca,” now dr 
ping mto the mire of Howard—fil the tnind with wonder. Had he lived in the 
nobler age of Shakspeare and Jonson, when the love of art was predominant 
over low yealousies and party feuds, his comprehensive intellect would have had 
more space and air to work out its ends wortinly. But he lived in a time whem 
religion and politics were sustained by cabale and conspiracies, when no men 
could earn distinction without paying for it by defamation, and when it was im- 
possible to attract an audience without ministering, more or less, to the corrap- 
tion of the popular taste. The wilful and, one is almost tempted to think, im 
dignant excesses of Dryden may be traced to this source. ‘The heterogeneous 
fustian of his plays must have been as obvious to himself as to the public. He 
was too good a critic not to have been conscious of the monstrous abeurdities 
of so inflated and unnatural a style; bat he knew how necessary it was to star- 
tle and bewilder the town, and, as if he despised its judgment, he seems te 
have contemptuously pampered its vices for the nonce. Hise dramatic pieces 
are always exuberant aod generally artificial. His men and women gallop op 
and down the stage, ranting, and stamping, and persevering, at the top of some 
paradoxical ecstacy, in which no human being can feel the slightest sympathy, 
because the whole business is out of the pale of human experience An inti- 
mate acquaintance with the rest of Dryden's prodvctions makes the reader 
fancy he can detect under all this a masked satire epon the rabid passions of » 
people just released from the conventicle, and reoning about wild with drimk 
and ungovernable desires. The ascendancy of the poet's will is no where so 
visible as in these plays. They betray a perversity of judgment from which, 
in all other cases, he is almost wholly exempt They never run with the feeb- 
ings of the reader (audiences they have bad none for many years ;) they drag 
eternally egainst the current of one’s emotions. It is asif Dryden, prodigad 
of his power, had been amusing hunself by setting elaborate epringes tu cateh 
the crawling poetasters who had been set Op against him by his enemies. He 
own critical canons—the earliest and the best in our language—contradict bie 
entire practice as a dramati-t. : p 

But, admitting all these sins. What a “rich strond,” strewn over with meg- 
nificent fragments, remains behind. How full of grandeur are some of bw 
declamatory passages—bow loaded with imzgerial beauties are these very pas- 
sages—how loaded with imegerial beauties are these very pages of bombast—— 
how energetic, how darieg, how novel, are even hiseccentrienies—how fertile 
his resources! The crumbs from his table would make banquets for half the 
poets of the succeeding Century 
" "The life of Dryden wae one continued warfare with wits and politicians of 
every grade The two Buckinghams played shattlecock with Dryden and 
Seitle How that poor creatore, Elkenah Settle, ever came to be thrown imo 
a contest with Dryden, or how he was kept alive daring tts progress, is @ mar 
vel to posterity Certain it ie that Dryden, in spite of hw robust constitotion, 


The nomber 


was often reduced to serious difficalties by these petty conflicts 
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6 would come 

would make them all crawl back into as holes : ~ = they a crawl 
out again, to exhaust him by the vency of their attacks. 
sustained hiceeoft wonderfully, and nocd Giees down as often as they appear- 
ed—all but one. He never answered the * Rehearsal.” After a long and in- 
explicable silence, he pretended that he considered it unworthy of notice. 
was not candid, since he thought it worth while to descend to Settle and Shad- 
well, The truth was, he felt the justice of the satire on his plays. 


The scene of the greater part of his labours was the house in which he died. 


Tt has @ ly undergone few alterations since bis time, beyond the modern- 
ination of the windows, and such inevitable changes as must have crept in with 
essential Anxious to visit this house, yet having no better reason 


¢o assign for my curiosity than the fact that Dryden lived and died in it, I 
found some difficulty in accomplishing my purpose. Town houses, in this 
_ respect, are very different from houses in the country. There is 4 certain 

openness, allied to gentle breeding and ‘rankness at first sight, in gardens, ard 

lawns, and windows looking upon trees and flowers. But you have none of 
these pleasant assurances in town ; nothing to break the approach of 4 stran- 
get, and melt away the awkwardness of such a visit. You also run the risk 
of having your enthusiasm set down as a very unwarrantable intrusion ; for the 
inhabitants vf London have something else to do besides cherishing poetical 
traditions, and are very apt to regard all matters of that kind as moonshine—or 
something worse. However, | did manage to peep into the house, nevertheless, 
and to look wpon the identical spot where Dry: em wrote, ‘* while fate grew pale 
lest he should win the town.” 

The house stands No. 43, Gerard-street, Soho. In Dryden's time the situa- 
tion was much more airy and agreeable than it is now. The apartments at the 
back looked into the gardens of Leicester House ; yet it is not a little curious 
that, having this free expanse of air and silence, his favourite room was the 
front parlour, looking into the street. In this room he sat and toiled from day 
to day, and there is no great reason for supporing it to be much changed The 
hall is sufficiently spacious, with a glimpse of suushine beyond that could hardly 
be expected im 0 crowded a neighbourhood. You descend by a step mto the 
hall, and turn vo the right into the parlour, which is dark, as al! town parlours 
are, but large enough tor the solitary purposes of study. 1 am not awere whe- 
ther any memorial of the poet is preserved here. I saspect not. Several 
bell-handles by the door-side, communicating with the “ flais” above, led me 
to fear that the place had seen too many experimental colonisations to have re- 
tained with the necessary reverence any affectionate symbols of its celebrated 
occupant. The gardens have long since vanished. Lisle street, Leicester- 
place, and the adjacent labyrinth of allies lying to the north east of Leicester 
equare, are built upon their site. Instead of exhibiting a gay show cf flower- 
ing shrubs and orange trees, graveiled walks and bowery glades, the imme- 
diate rear of this part of Gerard street is now cunverted into a stable yard, 
with a dingy “ public " shooldering its dusky sign over the froftor. 

Dryden's habits very much resembled Addison's. He used to write all day, 
and drop down in the evenings to Will's Coffee-house. ‘This was the ordin« ry 
course of Addison's life, except that he frequented Button's, who had been a 
servant of bis, and who occupied a house nearly opposite to Will's, in Russell- 
atreet, Coven-garden. But Addison used to drink deep into the sight, and 
Dryden wan always temperate and regular. Will's was the resorto! all the 
wits of the time, and Dryden was the patriarch of the room. Malore tells os 
that they veed to assemble in the first floor, where Dryden had a prescriptive 
arm chair in winter by the fire-side, and in summer on the balcony. Smoking 
was then a general practice, and the tables, instead of being enclosed in boxes, 
as they are now usually in taverns, were open to all visitors. But Dryden was 
treated with implicit respect, appealed to on all subjects of discussion, nobody 
approached his table without invitation, and it was thought a great honour by 

the young men to hove a pinch out of his snuff-box, For ten years before Dry- 
den's death Addison used to frequent this room, and is said to have introduced 
more excess in the way of driaking than had ever been known in it before. It 
is eveti hinted in the ana of the day that he led Dryden into festivities that 
finally destroyed his health. 

The reputation of Will's Coffee-hovse rapidly declined in subsequent years 
The wits deserted it, and it seems to have become a sort of free.and-casy 
gambling-house. Steele, writing in 1709, says, “ This place is very much al- 
cored since Mr. Dryden frequented it; where you used to see songs, epigrams, 
and satires in the hands of every mau you met, you have now only a pack of 
cards ; and instead of the cavils about the turn of the expression, the elegance 
of the style, and the like, the learned now dispute only about the truth of the 
game.” Still it retained something of its ancient credit, for he tells us, in ano- 


insignificant ere individually, harassed his animal | scri ion as simple and as touchi as that of Charlemagne at Aix, was erected 
Taphaten open them with 3 crushing answer that oe ae by Shetheld, Duke of Boe 


Yet he! may be said to circle round him. 





kingham. 

Dryden was the strong man of his day, and all the contemporary literature 
It 4 remarkable that he was modest and 
diffident in conversation, notwithstanding the grossness of his plays and the 
masculine energy of his writings. Contrasts of this kind are continually pre- 


That | sented to us between the lives and works of men of genius. Goldsmith was 


an instance of this. Rochester said of Shadwell that if he had burned all he 
wrote, and printed all he spoke, he would have exhibited more wit and humour 
than any other poet. Cibber, who was so anecdotical and sprightly in his 
writings, was the dullest and coarsest of all talkers. His conversation abound- 
ed in oaths. Dr. Johnson said of him, that “ if you took away every thing he 
ought not to have said you'd leave very little behind.’ Congreve thought 
that Dryden carried his modesty to a fault; and Dryden claims for himself 
that, whatever might be said of his works, his conversation at least was blame- 
less and inoffensive. ee 

It was in his plays Dryden chiefly departed from his own principles: the 
consequence was that several of them were very indifferently received by the 
public. Buckingham effectually annihilated one of them, by @ happy itn- 
promptu from the stage-box ; and Ravenscroft, no great authority to be sure, 
tells us in one of his prologues, that in another ‘‘ to act their parts the players 
were ashamed.” He sometimes not on!y overloaded his dramas with extrava- 
gant diction, but smothered whatever poetry was in them by still more extrava- 
gant scenery. Yet in a prologue which he wrote for the opening of the new 
theatre in Brydges-street, he condemns the very practice in which he bad him- 
self indulged. r | 
the important canon it lays down on this point, well worth preservation He is 
speaking of the removal from the large theatre in Dorset-gardens, where the 
players used to fit up operas with a great show of properties and decorations. 


“A plain-built house after so long a stay, 
Will send you half unsatisfied away. 
* * a : 


’T were folly now a stately pile to raise, 
To build a playhouse while you throw down plays, 
While scenes, machines, and empty operas reign, 
And for the pencil, you the pen disdain. 

* * * * 


I would not prophesy our house’s fate : 

But while vain shows and scenes you overrate, 
Tis to be feared— 

That as a fire the former house o’erthrew, 
Machines and tempests will destroy the new.” 


We have seen too much of this in our time; and it is well while we are 
quoting Dryden against himself, to avail ourselves of his authority against that 
growing vice of the stage, through which the poet is overwhelmed by the scene 
painter. 





THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
From the ** Reminiscences, of a Light Dragoon.” 


We halted that night behind the crest of the rising ground which 
is still pointed out to the curious traveller asthe Duke of Wellington's position 
on the great day of Waterloo. The rain, which fell in torrents, and had done 
so for hours ere our arrival, soon reduced the face of the country to a state of 
swamp ; and as our bivouac was formed in a ploughed field, the comp rative 
comforts of our situation require no poet's art todescribe them. At every step 
which you took, you sank to the knees, and your foot, when you dragged it to 
the surface again, came loaded with some twenty pounds of clay. Moreover, 
fuel with which to make fires, was wanting ; till in despair some of us rantoa 
village about a mile in the rear, and came back laden with various articles of 
furniture, the whole of which were committed to the flames. Then again as to 
food—if I except a single biscuit and a glass of spirits—none had been served 
out since daybreak, and none came throughout the whole of that dreary night, 
either to officers or to men. | cannot say that our martial ardour was such as 
to render us either insensible of, or indifferent to, the desagrémens of our sit- 
vation; yet lam bound to record, that we sustained them with wonderful 
equanimity, comforted by the knowledge that the night, which was short, would 
soon pass away, and that the morrow would in some shape or another, obviate 
the necessity of passing many more in a similar manner 

Before the morning broke, we were in our saddles ; and immediately the 
horizen put on the hue of coming day, we shifted our ground to the brow of the 


* * a 





ther place, that afterthe play men of wit and pleasure used ‘ naturally to stroll 
to this coffee-house.”” At last the original purpose of this celebrated place 
cease! altogether. In Mr Malone's time it was occupied by 4 perfumer. A 
litle Later it wae tenanted by Michae! Kelly and Mrs. Crouch, and was fre 
quently visited by George IV., then Prince Regent. Miss Mellon, afterwards 
i icheas of St. Alban's, lived in the corner bouse, next deor, now a theatrical 
agency-office ; and, if tradition may be relied upon, there was a private commu 
nication on the first floor, in Miss Mellon's time, between the two houses 
With those well known names the celebrity of the farnous Will’s Coffee-house, 
once the scene of so much intellectval enjoyment, firally expired. 


The house is still there—No 23 RKussell-street, within a door or so of Bow- 
street. Towards the close of Dryden's life it was waning into the autumn of 
its fashionable existence, the town being jusi then on the turn towards the 
chocolate-houses in St. James's. The metanorphosis that has subsequently 
taken place in the whole locality is not more striking than that which has passed 
over Will's Coffee-house itself. The lower part of the house is now divided 
into two miserable shops—one dedicated to tobacco, and the other to ham and 
beef, with glaring red show-boards and gas-lights to attract night customers ! 
‘The apartment above, where the wits used to assemble, and where Dryden 
used to utter oracles, is now a biliard-room; and still we may say, as in 
Steele's time, that in that room ‘the learned how dispute only about the 
truth of the game !" 

When Dryden published the “ Essay on Satire,” the Earl of Rochester and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, who were reflected upon in it, hired three men to 
cudgel him, Old Wood tells us, very circumstantially, that they took their op- 
portunity to assault him while he was at Will's Coflee-house, at eight o'clock 
at night, on the 16th of December. Derrick says, on the authority of a news- 
paper of the time, that & took place on the evening of the 18th, in Rose- 
street, Covent-garden, where they knocked him down and dangerously wounded 
him. Speuce says it occurred in Rose-alley (probably the same place), and 
that the satire was evor after called the Rose-alley satire, which is in some 
measure confirmed by a line in the epilogue to * Venice Preserved,” where 
Otway declares that he fears ‘not a Rose-alley cudgel ambuscade.” In the 
prologue to ** Loving Enemies,” by Maidwell, there is another allusion tothe 
circumstance, warning all writers how they shall dare be witty, “ else Rose 
street ambuscade shall break your head.” The balance of the evidence is 
against Wood. The assault certainly did not take place in the coffee-house 
Tt oceurred on Dryden's way home to Gerard-street, in that tangled avenue 
leading into Long-acre, where Butler died, and which is still known by the 
name of Rose-street. By hunting out these slightpilusirations, we get at ano- 
ther locality connectod with a stormy event in the life of the poet, which is as 
much as can be looked for from such minute investigations 

lf Dryden had a few malevolent enemies he had also some loving friends ; 
of these Congreve was the most steadfast, and vindicated his reputation with 
eloquence when he was no longer alive to defend himself Bishop Burnet, 
who supposed he had reason enough in Dryden's changes of religion to distrust 
the mtegrity of his morals, condemned the * obscenity " of his dramas (to use 
the phrase introduced into gthe controversy by Burnet’s son); Langbaine 
is as lukewarm in his defence ; and Rochester and Buckingham, and the 
whole pack who were so happily described by Pope as “ holiday writers, gen- 
t'emen who diverted themselves now and then with poetry, rather than as 
poets,” were in full cry against him. But in Lord Lansdown, Sir William 
Frombull, aod Beattie, ke fownd zealous and efficient advocates. Addison 
and Stee! used to depreciate Dryden im conversation, out of an inexplicab e 
feeling of jealousy ; and Pope and Congreve used to defend hin Yet Pope, 
with that narrowness of soul wuch he so frequently betrayed on personal sub- 
jects, had a way of lowering Dryden aga man, while he lauded bim asa poet, 
going so far, indeed, in this latter tespect as to admit that he learned versilica 
tion wholly fom his works. Pope renembered Dryden, hav ing seen him when 
he was child, and spoke of him in this fashion :—he said he was not a very 
genéeel man ; that he was intimate with none but poetical men ; that he was 
said to be a very good man by all who knew him; that he was as plump as 
Mr. Mut, of a fresh colour, and a down look, and not very conversible “his 
is Spence’s report of Pope's observations. What Pope meant by Dryden not 
being a gentce! man is plain enough, for Pope was @ parevenu, and lwoked only 
at the vulgar side of gentility. But, for all Pope's sneer, Dryden was of an an- 
cient family in Northamptonshire, where his grandfather was a man of fortune 
and a baronet; and, if such a circumstance be worth noting on behalf of his 
gentelity, he was himself married to the Lady Elizabeth Howard. To be sure. 
Dryden was poor, and never could afford to keep up that ostentatious show of 
company which Pope delighted in—the means being chiefly derived, be it 
known for the sake of poetical justice, trom his father's man-millinery esta 
blishment in Lombard-street ; but Dryden had a higher relish for society tha: 
that which confined its flavor to people of rank merely for ribbands and buttons, 
and it is something towards the argument of the true aristocracy of his charac- 
ver that his ashes sleep in Westminster Abbey, where a monume nt, with an in- 





hill, and there watered our horses. That done, we dismounted ; and remov- 
ing the remnant of our fuel to the new parade ground, we again lighted fires, and 
dried as well +s we could, both our clothes and accoutrement-. The Commissary, 
however, was slow in making his appearance ; so, entertaining serious mis 
givings both as to my own powers of endurance, and those of my steed, which 
had been tried well nigh to the uttermost, | determined, to let come what might 
to find a breakfast for both. | looked round, and saw in the rear a village to which 
straggling parties of the Foot Guards were continually passing. J ran thither, 
but looked about vainly, in every house, for those things of whirh I was in 
want. At last, just as | had come to the conclusion tha’ further search would 
be useless, and that I had be-t return, entered an apartment, where in the 
middle of the floor, sat a solitary Yorkshireman, with a brown jar between his 
legs. He laughed, beyged me tocome in, and offered to share with me what 
he had : it was bread and sour cream, out of which both he and I contrived to 
make a capital breakfast. After which, I mounted by a trap-ladder to a loft, 
where, tomy great delight, s:ores buth of oats and peas were deposited. I fill 
ed my handkerchief, which was a large one ; and having contrived, over and 
above, to cet possession of halfa dozen of cantcens of beer, | ran back, well 
pleased with the results of my adventure, to the front. My gallant steed fared 
well ; and he repaid me for the care I took of him by the pliability and vigour 
of his movements throughout the doy. 

When I reached the ground, my companions were all busily engaged rub 
bing down their horses and cleaning their accoutrements. I took care to feed 
my charger first, and then groomed him; nor had I finished buckling up the 
neatly rolled cloak, when a gun wae discharged from some point near us, and, 
in an instant, the whole face of affairs underwent a change. Drums beat, 
trumpets brayed, while salvoes of artillery from either side told of a battle be 
gun; and, while we mounted and closed our ranks. peal after peal of musketry 
warned us that ere long their consistency would be tried. By-and-by an or 
der arrived to take ground to the right, where we enrolled ourselves in brigade 
with the 12th and 16th; and, forming close columns of regiments, waited till 
the moment should arrive when to us, also, the honour should be awarded of 
striking a few blows for England and victory 

The place where we were directed to execute this formation chanced to be 
particularly favourable fot obtaining a view over the whole field of battle, as 
well as the over-night positions of the two armies. And never have these eyes 
of mine rested on a more imposing scene than, for a brief space, was spread 
out before them. As far as the eye could reach | beheld endless columns of 
the French—the infantry in front interlaced, as it were, with artillery ; while 
in the rear were masses of cavalry, im comparison with which, as far as num 
bers go, we appeared as nothing. Then, again, on our side, | beheld horse, 
foot, and guns, all in admirable order, hidden in some degree to the enemy by 
the swell of the ground, yet all, as their attitudes denoted, thoroughly on the 
alert: while, both on our side and that of the French, Staff officers in groups 
and orderlies one by one, were galloping hither and thither, as if they had been 
the veritable messengers of fate. But the vision was like that which 
sleeper obtains when, for a moment, the gates of Fairy-land are opened before 
him. From the hundreds of canhon, which sent forth death on each side, such 
a cloud of smoke arose as soon rendered objects indistinct ; and when the 
musketry began to play, every living and dead thing on the earth's surface was 
shrouded under a cenopy of grey mist. 

[t were idle in one filling the humble situation which I did to attempt anythu 
like the description of a great battle, especially such a battle as that of Wa 
terloo 
and obscure beyond the distance of a few hundred yards from the spot en whe 
| stood; indeed, tt was oly by the ceaseless roar, or the whistling of shot and 
shell around me, that I knew at times that | and those near me were play 
ing a part in the grave game of life and death. For the cavalry, unlike the 
infantry, came into play only by fits and starts, and they have patiently to sus- 
tain the fury of a cannonade, to which they can offer no resistance, and out of 
the range of which they are not permitted to move Nether was the bri 
gade to which I belonged left long in ignorance touchiz.g both the peril and 
extreme discomfort of this species of inaction. For the French, perceiving 
us, opened upon us a battery of howitzers and light mortars, one shell from 
which falling into the very centre of the 16th, created terrible havoc. But as 

f to hinder us from getting unsteady, an Aide de-camp rode up at this mo 


From the instant that the firing became general, all was to me dark | 


he passage is curious, and little known, and, for the sake of | 
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ition of the experiment. But, daring the remainder of 
fell to our share than to sustain, as we best might, the 


the day, little else 


which the enemy continued to direct against us. At Rk! fire of cannon 


horses went down ; yet we suffered less than a regiment of ~ 2, ay emg 
which, keeping ground in our rear, served to catch every ball that passed over 
us. Nor was it the least disagreeable attendant upon our position, that w 
stood exactly on such a spot as enabled us to behold the last stru les of the 
wounded, whose strength sufficed only to carry them a few qubds'o the rear 
There was a long sort of ditch, or drain, some way behind us, towards which 
these poor fellows betook themselves by scores: and ere three hours had 
passed, it was absolutely choked up with the bodies of those who la dow 
there only that they might die. Then, again, the wounded h t i" 
multitudes wandered all over the field, troubled us. 
some with broken legs, others trailing after them their entrails which th 
round-shot had knocked out, and forcing themselves between our files see . 
to solicit the aid which no one had time to afford, and which, if afforded ‘seni 
have been useless. ° 

We were beginning to get tired of this state of things, when an order 
reached us to form line and move off to the left. “Now then,” thought we 
“a charge is before us ;” but it was not so. A square of Brunswick Infantry 

‘ : ; ry 
had, it appeared, begun to waver, and, asa failure on that point might have 
proved fatal, we were brought up to stop it if we couih: We drew our 
swords, cheered, made our horses prance, and the desired end was gained 
The Brunswickers perceiving that there was support at hand, took up their 
arms, which some of them had thrown away, and they throughout the re- 
mainder of the action behaved with all the gallantry for which their country- 
men have in every age and country been remarkable. 

Having effected this object, we were directed to fall back, and to dismount 
that our horses might, in some measure, recruit their strength. Many wounded 
men passed us while thus resting ; bu: of the case of only one I shall make 
mention, because it struck me, even at the moment, as being a remarkable one. 
An infantry soldier approached, and asked me for a cup of water. I saw that 
he was wounded ; and, recollecting that a canteen of beer was at my back, out 
of which I had been too much engaged to drink myself, | handed it to him 
and desired him to quench his thirst without scraple. The poor fellow drank 
thanked me heartily, told me that almost all his regiment—the 28th—was de- 
stroyed ; and then, lifting himself from my horse, on which he had been lean- 
ing, tottered towards the rear. I watched him, and saw that he had not gone 
twelve yards when he fell. Almost immediately afterwards his limbs gave a 
convulsive stretch, and he was a corpse. I went up to him, and saw where the 
fatal ball had taken its course, just above the hip-bone. Yet he seemed to die 
easily ; and his voice, not three minutes before the soul quitted the body, 
gave scarcely the smallest sign of weakness. 

By this time the dusk was closing fast ; and, as the battle continued to rage 
with unabated fury, the magnificence of the scene received from minute to mi- 
nute, a perpetual increase to its iatensity Over the surface of the ground, 
shells, with their burning fuses, rolled, bursting here and there with terrible 
effect. From the mouths of the cannon fire seemed to be poured, whilst the 
ceaseless glare of the musketry, as the opposing lines fought muzzle to muzzle, 
was terrific. By degrees, however, the sounds and sights of fire-arms began 
to be distinguishable where neither had before been observed ; and the ramour 
ran from rank to rank among us, that the Prussians were come, and had fallen 
upon the right and rear ofthe enemy. Moreover, that the news was uot with- 
out foundation, was soon apparent, from the altered state of things both near us 
and faraway. Our infantry, which up to this moment had fought in squares, 
formed all at once into line. There was a heart-stirrmg cheer begun, I know 
not where, but very soon audible over the whole of our front; and we, too, were 
ordered to leap into the saddle and move forward. How ean I pretend to de- 
scribe what followed! On we went ata gallop, dashing past the weary yet 
gallant footnen, and, shouting as we went, drove fiercely and without check up 
to the very muzzles of a hostile battery. A furious discharge of grape met us, 
and thinned our ranks. Before it man and horse went down; but the survi- 
vors, never pulling bridle or pausing to look back, scattered the gunners to the 
winds, and the cannon were our own. Just at this moment, Serjeant Emmet 
of the 11th, whom I covered, received a shot in the groin, which made him ree! 
in bis saddle, from which he would have fallen, had [ not caught him; while at 
the same time a ball struck me on the knee, the bone of which was saved by 
the interposition of my unrolled cloak. For in the morning I had not found 
time to pack it in its place; and it hung before me in loose folds, through most 
of which the bullet made its way, terribly bruising, yet not disabling, the limb. 
I was glad to save my Serjeant, for he was a good and brave man. Yet ! own 
that I felt buter mortification when the tide of war swept past us, and I felt 
myself cut off from sharing in the general triumph, 


orses. of which 
They would come back, 


Accordingly, perceiving a 
Corporal near, I called him to lend his assistance, and no sooner saw him seize 
the Serjeant by the other arm, than I loosed my hold. 
thought I, “is enough to take care of a wounded one ;” 
spurs unto my horse’s sides and flew tu the front. 
dark to distinguish one corps from another. 


“ One whole man,” 
and then I plyed my 
But by this time it was too 
I therefore attached myself to the 
fir-t body of horse which I overtook, and in three minutes found myself in the 
middie of the enemy. 

There was a momentary check, during which the men demanded one of an- 
other, what regiment this was. I do not know how the discovery of their own 
absolute intermingling might have operated, had not an officer called aloud, 
‘Never mind your regiments, men, but follow me.’ In an instant I sprang te 
his side, and, seeing a mass of infantry close upon us, who, by the blaze of the 
musketry, we at once recognised to be French, he shouted out ‘ Charge !”’ 
and nobly led the way. We rushed on: the enemy fired, and eight of our 
number fell, among whom was our gallant leader. A musket-ball pierced his 
heart: he sprang out o/ his saddle, and fell dead to the ground, 

Another check was the consequence, and almost instinctively we recoiled , 
neither, indeed, was the movement inopportune, for the impetuosity of a mere 
handfal of men had carried them into the middle of a retreating colamn, and 
their destruction, had they lingered there, must have been inevitable. For 
myself, having gazed hastily round, and noticed that the field was thickly stud- 
ded with dung heaps, | scoured off in search of my own regiment, with which, 
when it had halted, a good way off, | succeeded in coming up. But J was de- 
termined, so soon as a halt should occur, to return to the spot, and find the 
body of the slau; and, some hours afterwards, when the word was passed to 
dismount and rest, I carried my resolution into force 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

It was pitch dark when the acceptable order was issued, of which I have 
just spoken. It came too at a time when we found ourselves in the very heart 
uf the camp which the French army had occupied on the morning of this 
eventful day, and very much struck were we by the ingenuity which these 
brave ‘nen had exhibited in their endeavours to render the lodging even of a 
single night commodious. With wonderful skill they had run up huts formed 
of the boughs of trees ; the closely-interwoven leaves and branches of which 
were wellnigh weather proof; while within, raw meat of every descr iption,— 
beef, pork, and mutton, lay scattered about in absolute profusion. So beaten 
about was it, however, in the hurry of the strife, and in many instances so 


vilely dressed,—the very hair being left on the morsels of the carcases, and 


the | 


| ordinary night 





ment, and two squadrons, one from the 12th, another from our regiment, were 
ordered to drive back some Jancers which had threatened certain of our g 
We went at them with good will, but not, perhaps, with perfect judgment 
We did not consider that, when the groand is soft and heavy, a charge down 
hill is, of all operations to which cavalry can be put, the most unsafe; and 
the consequence was, that, rushing over the mdge at speed, very many of our 

rses came down, and we lost all order. The results need harly be stated 
The squadron of the 12th, which led, was almost cut to pieces, and we, with 
lifficulty and im great disorder, recovered the brigade 

This was not satisfactory, yet we believed that we could account for it, and 








| girths so soon as a Convenient opportunity offered, and rode away. 


these but indifferently bled,—that faint as we were for lack of food, we could 
not bring ourselves to touch it. We flung it from us in disgust, and refused 
to dress it. But the cravings of hunger are not to be stifled; and not a few 
wandered away from the ranks which they had been ordered to preserve, in 
the search after food both for themselves and their horses. Among others, I 
and my comrade went forth upon a cruise ; and judging that the means of 
conveyance might be unattainable if we went on foot, we quietly drew the 

I never 
shall forget, so long as memory remaius by me, the adventures of that extra- 
In the first place, the ground whithersoever we went, was 
literally strewed with the wreck of the mighty battle. Arms of every kind,— 


g | cuirasses, muskets, cannon, tumbrils, and drums, which seemed innumerable, 


cumbered the very face of the earth. Intermingled with these were the car- 
cases of the slain. not lying about in groups of four or six, but so wedged to- 
gether, that we found ‘it, in many instances, impossible to avoid trampling 
them where they lay under ovr horses’ hoofs. Then, again, the knapsacks, 
either cast luose or still adhering to their owners, were countless. I[ confess 
that we opened many of these latter, hoping to find in them money, or articles 
of value, but not one—which I at least examined—contained more than the 
coarse shirts and shoes that had belonged to the dead owners, with here and 
there a little package of tobacco, and a bag of salt. And what was worst of 
all, upon having dismounted to institute this search, our spurs for ever caught 
in the garments of the slain, and more than once we tripped up and fell over 
them 

[t was indeed a ghastly spectacle, which the feeble light of a young moon 
rendered, if possible, more hideous than it would have been, if looked apon um- 
der the full glory of a meridian sun. For there is something frightful m the 
sssociation of darkness with the dwelling of the dead; and here the dead lay 
so thick and so crowded together, that by-and-by it seemed to us as if we alone 
had survived to make mention of their destiny 

There are those, I doubt not, who will shodder when I acknowledge, that 
men circumstanced as we were at that moment, know litle or nothing of the 
magnanimous feelings which in more peaceful hours take up their dwelling m 
the human heart. It is one of the worst results of a life of violence that 
renders such as follow it selfish and mercenary : at least, it would be ridice- 
lous to conceal that when the bloody work of the day is over, the survivor's 





finding ourselves again in our proper places, we desired nothing more than a| first wish is to secure, in the shape of plunder, some recompense for the risks 
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which be has ron and the exertions which he has made. Neither does it enter | 


into the mind of the plunderer to consider whether it is the dead body of a| 


friend or of a foe from which he is seeking his booty. I may be blamed, bat 
I should deserve a double portion of censure were I to deny that my thoughts 
were fired mainly on the brave man whom I[ saw fall, as has been described in 
the previous chapter; and that my obyect in seeking him out was to possess 
myself of his watch and gold seals—zhe latter of which | had seen glance in 





M'Donnell, the officer in command of the Brigade, * if I survive this day, I will , 
punish yeu all.’ But, alas! before the close of the murderous struggle, how 
few of the cherry stealers were left for punishment in this world! Out of 134 
as smart young soldiers as ever drew a trigger (the number of the two compa- 
nies,) only 13 could muster when the roll was called ; and these survivors were 
led out of action by ae Smith, every other officer and non-commissioned 
officer being either killed or woanded. The Emperor's commands were * Carry 


the twilight when he dropped. I had made what I conceived an accurate me- | the post,’ while our Duke's were * Keep it ;' and a most terrible post it was to 


morandum of the field in which he struck his last blow, and raised his last war- 
cry, and finding that the crowds near at hand offered nothing worth our accept- 
ance, I suggested to my companions that we should seek him out. According- 


| keep. Once the French broke into the court-yard, avd such a scene of bayonet 
| work I, the narrator of this article, never before or since beheld, It was fairly 
| a trial of strength—the French Grenadiers were not to be trifled with, and we 
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should, unfortunately, 
of finding some con 


go to a further reference, | should by ne means despair 
of this view of the case.” 

It is for the Senate to consider (added Mr. Rives) whether there would not 

be much risk of introduemg new complications and embarrassments in this con- 


troversy, by leaving it open for another litugated reference ; and if the British 
Government—strong|y prepossessed, as ite minister tells us it is, with the jue- 
tice of its claims—would not find what it would naturally consider a persuasive 
‘confirmation of its view of the case,” in documents such as those encountered 
by Mr. Sparks, in his historical researches in the archives of France. 


A map has been vauntingly paraded here from Mr. Jefferson's collection, in 
the zeal of , 


Opposiion, (without taking time to see what it was.) to 
ly we mounted and rode off, and in due time arrived where heaps of mauure | looked like so many butchers red with gore, or rather like so many demons noting invalidate the map found by Mr. Sparks in the F be yo Parts an 


were pied op, beside one of which I knew that he was lying. | had not de- | against fire, for the shells had set two haystacks in a blaze, and many a poor , the moment it is examined, it is found to 


ceived myself : close beside the bodies of eight common troopers we found 
him. But other marauders had been on the prowl before us, for he was stripped 
to the very skin. Poor fellow! I saw where the ball had entered—exactly in 
the middle of the chest ; and I own that I then experienced positive relief from 


the thought that I had been saved the sin—for such I now conceive that it | 


would have been—of robbing him. 


Sobered, if not disheartened, by this disappointment, we at once turned our | the powerful shoulders of Major M'Donnell, und the giant of a serjeant major, | Sparks. That this red line 


faces homewards. But though it had been easy to quit the camp, we now 


found that it would be a more difficult operation to regain it; for we lost our | court-yard, surrendered by throwing down their firelocks, and were ordered to | conclusively shown by the curcumst 


crowd of slaughtered men. At last, we halted in despair, and, picketing our 


fellow, bleeding and wounded, being unable to get out of the way, was burnt 
| to death. ‘Shut the court-yard gates,’ roared out our Serjeant Major Frazer, | 

‘and keep them out,’ and a rush was instantly made to the gates, the French 
| without and the Guards within. Life and death was in the struggle, for Ney 

was at hand with a force that threatened destruction to the post ; but English 
physical strength overcame the French ardour, and the gates were oe by | 


_ with as many of ours as could get to them. The French, thus enclosed in the 


oreign Office, at Paris; bat, 


sustain, by the most precise and re- 
markable correspondence in every feature, the mi commanicated by Mr. 


Sparks. ‘The Senator who produced it, could see 

dotted line running off in : north-easterly diovetion iG tee een 
eyes were epplied to it, there was found, in bold relief, « strong red line, indi- 
cating the lunits of the Unied States, according to the treaty of poate and co- 
inciding, minutely and exectly, with the boundary traced on the ' of Mr. 


, and not the hardly visible dotted line, was intended 
to represent the limits of the United States, according to the treaty of peace is 


S ance, that the red line is drawn on the map 
way, and were soon wandering we knew not whither, thoagh still through a very | fall back ; but they forgot the duties of pnsoners. Their countrymen again | all rouad the exterior boundary of the United States; throogh the middle of 


horses, lay down upon the earth and fell asleep. But the instinet of soldiers is 
remarkable : at early dawn we woke again ; and then, being really anxious that 
our jaded animals might obtain some refreshment, we looked eagerly round, in 
the hope that we might be able to discover some traces of a peaceful dwelling 
We were not disappointed in this: at a considerable distance to the left, we 
ciscovered a house, which, having been set on fire the day previous, was still 
burning, and towards it, as fast as the nature of the ground would allow, we 
directed our steps 


the morning air, wellnigh sickened us. 

The house of which I am speaking stood upon what had been the right of 
the position of the French army, and marked the point on which the Prussians 
first fell, when late in the evening they arrived to support us. The road which 
ran near it was blocked up with the cannon which, in the hurry of the flight, 
they abandoned ; and round them, and before and behind, were heaps of slain 
—some of which had fallen under the fire of the Prussians, others by the hands 
of our own men, who met them in the retreat and cut themdown. With some 
difficulty we passed these wrecks of the battle, and entering the farm-yard, 
found it crowded with wounded wretches—some of whom had evidently received 
their hurts where they now lay, while others seemed to have dragged them- 


selves thither in the hope of shelter. We could not shut ovr ears to their 


frightful cries, yet we were powerless to aid them ; and what was to us to the 


full as mortifying, nothing of which we were in search lay here. We could | 


not find so much 2s a drop of weter wherewith to moisten our own lips or those 
of our horses, so we soon abandoned it, and made for another habitation, which 
stood at no great distance off. Here we trusted that we should be more for- 
tunate, for the tide of war scemed to have spared this dwelling ; and though 
multitudes of persons went and came from about its doors, we still hoped that 
we might be in time to secure something. Accordingly we pushed on, passing 
under the Observatory, as it has since been called, whence Napoleon ts said to 
have viewed the battle and directed the movements of his columns; and great 
was our delight to find that not yet had the house or the premises round been 
thoroughly gutted. To be sure plenty of people were there—some of them. 
too, peasants of the country, who were help ng themselves to sheep, pigs, and 
bullocks—a whole drove of which we found, to our extreme surprise, penned 
up ia a sort of yard, adjoining to the farm-stead. These live animals did not 
constitute the booty of which we were in search : we wanted corn and water, 
and food fit for immediate use; and corn and water, to our extreme satis- 
faction, we found, with both of which we plentifully regaled our now famish- 
ing chargers ; 

Leaving the horses to take full advantage of the piece of good fortune 
which had thus fallen to their share, we entered the house—but neither bread 
nor any other necessary of life was there. Busy han‘s had been before our 
for over the floors of the different rooms all manner of wearng apparel was’ 
scattered, and drawers broken and ransacked, gave token of the manner in 
which they had employed themselves. At last | came by chance upon a cup 
board which gave no signs of baving been rifled, and forcing it open, I saw 
that it contained some valuable china and cut glass. The sight of these art 
cles recalied to ny remembrance that, on the evening previous to the battle, ar 
officer of my troop had been so lucky as to stumble somewhere upon a bottle of 
wine, and that in proceeding to drink, when no cup was at hand, be had been 
obliged to break off the neck, and in so doing lost half of his treasure. I de- 
termined to convey to him both a glass and a service of china, and, with this 
view, made a small selection, woxh I packed up ina basket. But J was not 
permitted to carry my good intentions into effect, for, on returning to the sta- 
ble, we found two Belgian dragoons there, who invited us to partake of a ham 
which they had discoverec ; and my appetite being exceedingly sharp, J laid 
down the basket in order to appease it. Some marauder saw me do so, and in- 
stantly snatched it up; nor had I time to pursue him, for just as I had risen to 
do so, a General Officer galloped into the farm-yard, and instantly there was a 
cry from all quarters, ‘‘ Escape as you best can.” The General was loud in his 
denunciation of the plunderers ; he told us that the Provost was at hand, and 
we leaped into the saddle, resolved, if possible, to escape him. And well was 
it that we did so ; forwe had not passed from the gateway many roods, ere 
he and his guard made their appearance ; after which nothing remained for us 
but to make the best of our way at our briskest speed to the camp. 

The intelligence which we brought as to the cattle and sheep which we had 
seen at the farm-house was not thrown away. Party after party sallied out, 
and in half an hour there was mutton enough in our lines to furnish all with a 
substantial meal. Ina trice the cooks went to work, and by-and by might be 
seen Officers and men devouring the half-dressed food like cannibals. Neithe 
were any questions asked concerning the sources from which a supply so ac-t 
ceptable came : all were auxious to partake of it, and all, when the repast 
was ended, looked and felt as if each were worth at least half a dozen of what 
he had been two huurs previously 

The &rst wants of nature being thus satisfied, patties were sent out, under 
non-commissioned officers, to search for and bring in such wounded men as 
might have fallen in the woods, or on broken ground, where they might not 
easily be discovered. Scores of human beings, who but for this humane pro- 
ceeding must have perished, were thus snatched from the jaws of death— 
among whom were not a few mere boys, the whole of whom appeared to en- 
tertain of us, and especially of the Surgeons, the most pitiable dread. It re- 
quired, indeed, in several instances, two or three of us to hold the patient 
while the balls were extracted from his wounds and his hurts dressed ; and 
then the gratitude of the unfortunate beings became as vehement as previous- 
ly to the completion of the operation their fears had been ludicrous. Neither 
did we find it easy for some time afterwards to shake ourselves free from these 
convalescents. Though told they were at liberty to return to their homes, 
they would not leave us, and even contrived to craw! after us for a march or 
two, in order, as they said to avoid the danger of falling into the hands of 
the Prussians. 

it was noon ere the commissary arrived, bringing with him corn, biscuits, 
salt meat, and an allowance of spirits, the receipt of which proved eminently 
acceptable both to man and beast ; after discussing which we received orders 
to fall in and march to the front. As we rose the hill an excellent opportunity 
was afforded of viewing, at a single glance, the whole theatre of these despe- 
rate operations. [| have already spoken of the particular sights which, in the 
course of iny wanderings over the field, met me; and I have now only to re- 
cord that the effect of a grand coup d'ail was neither less astounding nor less 
awful than any which had been produced by the examination of individual 
objects nearat hand. We saw, too, that if the slaughter among the French 
had been terrible, our gallant army had not come off unecathed. There, on 
the ground where they had fought, large heaps of English soldiers were scat- 
tered, covering, for the most part, the face of their own position, and retaining 
to a certain extent the very order of their formations ; and here, on either side 
of the road which we were traversing, the pride of the gallant heavy brigade 
lay low : for the Life Guards, the Royals, and the Greys had been carried by 
theirimpetuosity far into the heart of the French lines, and though more than 
Victorious in the cherge, were well nigh cut to pieces. But why continue these 
details—an hundred abler peus than mine have told the story of their prowess 
and their suffering. I cannot add to the amount of information already pos- 
sessed by the public—so let me change my subject. 

EE 
HOUGOUMONT. 

The foliowing interesting communication has been handed to us by the wri- 
ter, whose name is subscribed, and relating as it does to an event of such im- 
portance as the memorable battle on the plains of Waterloo, willbe read with 
much interest :— 

‘ Along with the detachment of British and foreign troops which Wellington 
posted at Hougoumont for its defence, was a brigade of English, consisting of 
the Light and 7th companies of the Coldstream Guards. No sooner were the 
Guardsmen fairly within the chateau garden than the temptingly ripe cherries 
drew their attention, and the soldiers were to be seen plucking them off the 
wall trees by handsful, quite regardless of the shot and shells which were inces- 
santly pouring in amongst them. ‘You scoundrels,” roared out Mejor James 


How frightful was the whole scene! It was, indeed, a 
field of carnage over which we passed ; and the smell of blood, as it rose upon | 


| charged Hougoumont with horse and foot, and partly overpowered the Nassau 
| troops, and caused them to reel a bit; and then it was that a few Frenchmen 
we had taken seized their arms, and attacked usin the rear. Fortunately the 
| post was not carried, and now a vengeance stern and dreadfal awaited the pri- 
| soners. They had grossly violated the articles of war by taking up their arms 
after surrendering as prisoners, and the consequence was, that every man of 
them was put to death, some by the bayonet, and some were thrown into the 
blazing haystacks by our infuriated men. 

‘Though now 27 years have rolled away, since that dreadful scene took 
place, yet it is fresh in my mind's eye, and my ears yet tingle with the yells of 
these misguided Frenchmen as they were tumbled into the fiery furnace. Charge 
after charge, and cannonade after cannonade, were repeated on this devoted 
| post, yet still it was not carried. During one of the charges made by the 

French cavalry, I could not but admire the coolness of a Highlander belonging 
| tothe 92d Regiment. Donald by some means got separated from his regiment, 
and could not get to it before the Cuirassiers came up; he therefore came qui- 

etly up to our post, coolly saying, * Lads, I'll just fa’ in wi’ ye a bit—our regi 
ment is receiving cavalry I see.” As one of the 13 guardsmen who were able 
| to muster, being unhurt, [ distinctly say that [ have been in many a hard 
; fought action, and seen many au arduous struggle, but the struggle to keep the 

post at Hougoumont was by far the most dreadful | ever witnessed. We might 
have given it up, for there was scarcely aman, either foreign or English, that 
| was not hurt; but jhen our iron duke’s orders were ‘keep the post,’ and keep it 

we did, proving, to the strictest letter, that we knew and could do our duty 





* Ricnarp Mactauvrkence, Pensioner 
“Formerly Light Company Coldstream Guards, 
“ Backworth Colliery, near North Shields.”—Newcastle Journal. 


—— EE 
| ASHBURTON TREATY—NORTHEASTERN BOUN- 
DARY 
| In the secret session of August last, Mr. Rives, Chaisman of the Committee 

on Foreign Relations, said— 
| It appears to the Committee, therefore, in looking back to the public and so- 

lemn acis of the Government, and of its successive Administrations, that the 
tune has passed, if it ever existed, when we could be justified in making the 
precise line of boundary claimed by us the subject of a sine qua non of negot: 
ation, or of the u/timo ratio—of an assertion by force. Did a second arbitra- 
tion, then, aflord the prospect of a more satisfactory result! ‘lbis expedient 
s emed to be equally rejected by all parties—by the United States, by Gireat 
Britain, and by the State of Maine. If such an alternative should be conteim- 
plated by any one as preferable tu the arrangement, which had been made, it 
is fit to bear in mind the risk and uncertainty, as well as the mevitable delay 
and expense, incident to that mode of decision. We have already seen, in the 
iustance of the arbitration by the King of the Netherlands, how much weight a 
tribunal of that sort is inclined to give to the argument of convenience, and a 
|} Supposed Intention on the part of the negotiators of the treaty of 1783, against 
the literal and positive terms employed by the instrument in its description of 


the Northera Lakes, thence through the Long Lake and the Rainy Leke to the 
Lake of the Woods; and from the westera extremity of the Lake of the Woods 
to the river Mississipi; and along that river to the point where the boundary 
of the United States, acwording to the treaty of peace, leaves it; and thence 
by its easterly course, to the mouth of the St, Mary's, on the Atlantic. , 

Mr. Calhoun of South Carolina, dwelt with great force onthe confirmation of 
the rights of Great Britain by the posthumous documents of Franklin and Jef- 
ferson, and upon those grounds, strenuously urged the ratification of treaty, 
before England should obtam the information. —We give the portion of hw 
speech which relates to this point 

But if it should be thought by any one that these considerations, ag conclu- 
sive as they seemed to be, were not sufficient to justify the ratification of this 
portion of the treaty, there were others, which appeared to him tobe perfectly 
conclusive. He referred to the condition in which we would be left, if the 
treaty should be rejected. He would ask—if after having agreed at Ghent to 
refer the subject to arbitration, and, after having refused to agree to the award 
made under that reference, by an arbitrator of our own selection, we should 
now reject this treaty, negotiated by our own Secretary of State, under our own 
eyes, and which had previously received the assent of the States immediately 
interested —whether there would be the slightest prospect that another equally 
favourable would ever be obtained. On the contrary, would we not ened na 
far worse condition than ever, in reference to our claim? Would it not, indeed, 
be almost certain that we should lose the whole of the basin of the St. John, 
and Great Britain gain all for which she ever contended, strengthened o# she 
would be by the disclosures made during thie discussion? He wes far from ae 
serting that the facts disclosed establi-hed the claim of Great Britein, or thet 
the map exhibited is the one to which Franklin referred, in his pote to the 
Count de Veryennes, the French Minister; but it cannot be doubted that the 
conformity of the line delineated on the Map, with the me described in his 
note, would have the effect of strengthening not a little the claims of Great 
Britain in ber own estimation and that of the world. But the feets stated, and 
the mapeghibiied by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign relations, 
(Mr. Rives.) are not the only or strongest disclosures made during the discus 
sion. The French map introduced by the Senator from Missouri (Mr Benton.) 
from Mr. Jefferson's collection in the ¢ ongress liorary, in order to rebut the 
inferecece from the former, turned out tobe till more so) Thet was made ia 
the Village of Passy, in the year after the treaty of peace was negotiated, where 
Franklin (who was one of the negotiators) resided, and was dedicated to him; 
and that has the boundary line drawn in exact conformity to the other, and is 
the manner described in the note of De Franklin—a line somewhat more ad 
verse to os than that claimed by Great Britain. Tt wou'd however, be im vain 
to deny that it was a corroborating circometance, calculated to add co emall 
weight to her claim 

It would be still further increased by the fact that France was our ally at the 
time, and, as such, must have been consulted, and kept constantly advised of 
all that occurred doring the progress of the negotiation They would, so 
much so—taken in connection with the averse award of the King of Holland, 
and this treaty, should it be rejected 





| limits Is there no danger, in the event of another arbitration, thet a further 


!—as to render mas gsr any fature attempt 
to settle the question by negotiation or arbitration. No alternative would be 


research into the public archives of Europe might bring to light some embar- | left as but to yield to the full extent of the British claim, or to put Maine in pos- 
} rassing (even though apocryphal) document, to throw a new shade of plausible | session by force and that, tov, with the opinion and sympathy of the world 


|} doubt on the clearness of our title, in the view of a sovereign arbiter! Such 
a document has already been communicated to the Committee , and I feel it 
(said Mr. R.) to be my duty to lay it before the Senate, that they may fully 
appreciate its bearings, aud determine for themselves the weight and IM por 
tance which belong to it. It isdue tothe learned and distinguished gentleman 
(Mr. Jared Sparks, of Boston,) by whom the document referred to was discover- 
ed in the archives of France, while pursuing his laborious and intelligent re- 
searches connected with the history of our own country, that the account of it 
should be given in his own words, as coniained im a communication addrussed 
by him to the Department of State. I proceed, therefore, to read from that 
communication :— 

** While pursuing my researches among the voluminous papers relating to 
the American Revolution inthe Archiwes des Affaires Etrangeres in Paris, 
found in one of the bound volumes an original letter from Dr. Franklin to 
Count de Vergennes, of which the following is an exact transcript :— 

‘Passy, December, 6, 1782 

‘“‘Sir,—I have the honour of returning herewith the map your Excellency 
sent me yesterday. I have marked with a strong red line, according to your 
desire, the limits of the United States, as settled in the preliminaries between 
the British and American Pleuipotentiaries 


With great respect, Lam, &c., 
* B. Prankuin,” 
“This letter was written six days after the preliminaries were signed ; 
and if we could procure the identical map mentioned by Franklin, it would 
seem to afford ourselves evidence as tothe meaning affixed by the Commission- 
ers to the language of tne treaty on the subject of the boundanes. You may 
well suppose that I lost no time im making inquiry for the map, not doubting 


claim. Inthe geographical depertment of the Archives are sixty thousand 
maps and charts; but so well arranged with catalogues and indexes, that any 
one of them may be easily found. After a little research in the American di 


that it would contirm all my previous opinions respecting the validity of our | tude, east of the Rocky Mountains, and north of the boun 


against us wed our cause. In his opinion we would be bound to attempt it, in 
justice to Mame, should we refuse to agree to what she has assented, So much 
for the boundary question, as far as Mame is concerned 
——— 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer 
THE OREGON QUESTION,—A FURTHER VIEW OF 
THE CASE 

We a day or two since gave an article on the Oregon Question, appended to 
which was the claim preferred by the United States. The sebject is still before 
the Senate, and its discussion from time to time, will no doubt prove 4 matter 
of deep interest as well as of excitement. The Bill sabmitted by Mr, Linn, 
requires the President of the United States to cause to be erected “ military 
posts from some point on the Missouri and Arkansas Rivers, into the best pase 
for entering the valley of the Oregon, and also at or near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, and directs that grants shall be made of six hundred and forty 
acres, to every white male inhabitant of the territory of the age of eighteen 
years and upward, who shall use the same for five years; one hundred and 
sixty acres to his wife, and one hundred and sixty acres to each child under the 
age of eighteen years, or which may be .born within the five years aforesaid 
The President is also required to appoint two additional Agents, to superintend 
the interests of the United States with every Indian tribe west of any agency 
now established. 

The bill further provides that the jurisdiction of the Cour ts of the Territory 
of Iowa shall be extended over that part of the Indian territories lying west 
of the limits of said Territory, south of the forty-ninth —_ of north lati- 

ary line betweea 
the United States and Texas, and over the Indian territories, comprising the 
Kocky Mountains and the country between them and the ocean , south of filty- 
four degrees and forty minutes of north latitude, and north of the forty-second 





vision, with theaid of the keeper, | came upon a map of North America, by 
D Anville, dated 1746, in size about eigliteen inches square, on which was 


answering precisely to Franklin's description. The line is bold and distinct in 
every part, made with red ink, and apparently drawn with a hair per cil, or-a 
pen witha blunt point. There is no other colouring on any pert of the map 


St. John, and between the head waters of that river end those of the Penobscot 
and Kennebec. In short it is exactly the line now contended for by Great 
Britain, except that it concedes more than is claimed. The north line, 
after departing from the source of the St. Croix, instead of proceeding to Mars 
Hill, stops far short of that point, and turns off to the west, so as to leave on 
the British side all the streame which flow ito the St. John, between the source 
of the St. Croix and Mars Hill. It is evident thatthe line, from the St. Croix 
to the Canadian highland, is intended to exclude all the waters running into the 
St. John 

“ There is no positive proof that this map is actually the one marked by 
Franklin; yet, apon any other supposition, it would be difficult to explain the 
circumstances of its agreeing so perfectly with his description, and of its being 





' 


gennes. JI also found another map in the Archives, on which the same boun- 


other 





Mr Sparks, curious and we!l worthy of considera'ion as they undoubtedly are, 
are of weight sufficier.t to shake the title of the United States, founded on the 
positive language of the Treaty of Peace. But they could not fail,in the event 
of another reference, to give increased confidence and emphasis to the preten- 
sions of great Britain, and \o exert a corresponding influence upon the mind of | 
the arbiter 


his views of the position of the highlands described in the Treaty :— 

“* My inspection of the maps, and my examination of the documents,” says 
his Lordship, “lead me to a very strong conviction, that the highlands contem- 
plated by the negotiators of the treaty. were the only highlands then known to 
them—at the head of the Penobscot. Kennebec, and the rivers west of the St 
Croix; and that they did not precively know bow the north line from the St 
Croix would strike them ; and if it were not my wish to shorten this discussion, 
I believe avery good argument might be drawn from the words of the treaty in 
proof of this. Inthe negotiations with Mr. Livingston, and afterwerds with 
Mr. M’Lane, this view seemed to prevail ; and, as you sre aware, there were 
proposals to search for these highlands to the west, where alone, | believe, they 





drawn a strong red line throughout the entire boundary of the United Srates, | 


“Imagine my surprise on discovering that this line runs wholly south of the | 


degree. And justices of the peace may be appointed for the said territory, 
with the same power as now provided in relation to the Territory of lowa. 

The bill contains also a proviso that any subject of Great Britam who may 
be arrested under this law im the said territory, shall be delivered up to be 
tried by the laws of Great Britain, ander stipulations between the two Gov- 
ernments.” 

Mr. Choate made a very excellent speech upon the subject a few days since, 
| which was noticed in our columns at the time. Among other eloquent things, 

he said, that Senators had certainly held up a brilliant pieture of what the va- 

lor and invineible perseverance of our race could do, but there were tnam 
yet nobler than any that arms, even the most irresistible, could win—the glo- 
ries of an unstained good faith—the honors of steady loyalty and justice. 

Senator Linn was more belligerent in his spirit. He ssid that “ two sue. 
cessive Presidents had encouraged the bold and well-arrenged seheme of As- 
tor to fortify and to colonize. But we suffered him to be dispossessed, and the 
nucleus of empire, which his establishments would have formed, to pass into 
the hands of the Hudson Bay Company, now the great instrument of all the 
British scheme of possession. : 
| «The Senator insists that, by the treaty, there should be a joint possession 





preserved in the place where it would naturally be deposited by Count de Ver- | Be it so, if he will, but where 1* our part of the joint possession’ In what 


does it consist or has it consisted 1 We have no post there, no agent, nobody 


dary was traced in a dotted red line with a pen, apparently coloured from the | to protect traders—nay, in truth, no traders ; for they are butchered as soon 


as they appear there, either by the Bri wh agents, or those savages whom they 


“J enclose herewith a map of Maine, on which I have drawn a strong black | can always make the instruments of sech systematic massacre of adventarous 
line, corresponding with the red one above mentioned.” | rivals. Of the extest of these murders, OF of the regularity with which they 
lam far from intimating (said Mr. Kives,) that the documents discovered by | were employed, the Senator had probably but little notion. 


He could assure 
him that, befere the year 1829, there had perished in this way, as was well as- 


since. . 
As for me (said Mr. L.) | desire in this irresistible advance of our la- 
tion, destined to carry tothe very verge of the continent the benefit of our 


certamned, full five hundred me, and the yearly slaughter had gone on ever 
| 
| 


It is worth while, in this connexion, to torn to what Lord Ashbur- | free laws, tomarch with every public right in the lead, while we carry to those 
ton has said, in one of his communications to Mr. Webster, when explaining | 


regions of barbarism “ie Bible and the plough share. And I would, even im 
these great purposes, balt rather than to violate our national faith solemn! 
pledged ina treaty Bat I tell the Senator that we cannot thos rigidly ad- 
here to what our rival so little regards. That Senator does not know, or hes 
overlooked, the progress which British possession has been for twenty years 
making against us, under cover of the Hudson Bay Company, the irres | 
instrument of British power in that quarter, by means of which we and this 
treaty are steadily circumvented. There, as in the East, Britain prepares her 
way to uechecked dominion through the stealthy advance of these trading 
companies, which scatter the seeds that are to spring up into a harvest of pow- 
er for ber.” 

The British claim is founded thus, the account being condensed by the Cim- 
cinnati Chronicle, from a long statemect made by Mr. Calhoun - 





will be found to answer perfectly the description of the treaty. If this question 
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. Priority of discovery by Mears, sailing under Vancouver. 
2. Thet Spain in 1790 yielded vo Great Britain free access and settlement to 
this country with her own *. 
3. The cession to Spai France, in 1763, of all her rights. 
As matters stand, therefore, the United States assert a complete aud perfect 
title to the Oregon Territory ; Great Britain claims only the right of sdmit- 
her subjects, for al] the purposes of trade, settlement, &e. Various 






Spain, and it is quite clear that if we maintain our t wine duties, Porta- 
gal must concede a more moderate tariff, or the whole kingdom, like the south- 
ern provinces of Spain, will become the prey of contraband trade. The strug- 
gle 1s with two companies of cloth manufactures and a fishery board ; the cloth | 
and cotton manofactory contrive to shuffle on by charging three times the | 
price of the like British articles, and the fishery is a mere monopoly supported 
by the state. With Spain, the struggle is very different, and there is no one 





tance for 
efforts have been made to settle this conflict of titles. Asa compr , our 
Government offered to fix the paralle! of 49 deg. as a limit between us on 
that coast ; that of Great Britain to claim nothing south of the mouth of the 
Columbia river, in latitude 46 deg. These efforts failed, neither party accept- 
ing the propositions made. 

[ fresh negotiation was opened in 1917.—Then it was agreed that the res- 
pective claims of each country should remain for ten years, each having the 
common enjoyment of it for trading, hunting, or settlement for these pur- 


In 1827 another attempt was made to dispose of this question. It failed. 
The two Governments returned to the understanding of 1817, and agreed to 
yield to each other possession in common, with liberty to renounce the arrange- 
ment on either side upon a year's notice. 

It thus appears that Great Britain makes no claim to the right of colonizing, 
and that we, by the convention, have prohibited ourselves from taking exclu- 
sive possession or jurindiction. 

Now the bill before the Senate violates the treaty of 1827. It confers upon 
our citizens fixed possession in grants of land. It does not confer it at once, 
but it binds the Government to & it. Itis in reality taking possession of the 
country. A sovereign power could not make an act more complete in this 
respect, the only limit in the bill being the alleged extent of our territory, 50 
that it excludes Great Britain from the whole now in dispute. On the other 
hand, that Government had been more cautious. The act of Parliament is not 
to take possession of the country, or grant its soil, but to extend to the British 
subjects there the protection of the British law. 

‘e would, said Mr. Calhoun, whose outline of the case is condensed above, 
pursue a juster course. Whether the treaty was wisely or unwisely made, we 
entered into it, and are bound by it. We must give the year's notice before 
we can grant land in, or take possession of, the Oregon territory. But a surer 
policy still remains. If we rush into contest with Great Britain, as we must 
do, should we violate our treaty with her, and forfeit our faith when she has 
maintained hers, wé endanger every thing on that distant coast. Her resour- 
ees in Asia are great. She could concentrate them in the Pacific far sooner 
than we, and in such force as to put us at defiance. But if, not yielding our 
rights, we maintain peace, and leave to time, and the rapid march of our set- 
tlements, we may ensure the peaceful, but certain enforcement of our rights 
Let this matter, said Mr Calhoun, have its own natural course, and, by and 
by you may as easily as one plucksa ripe peach, gather what thus, it would be 
hardly able to tear away. 





CANADA.—REMOVAL OF OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 

A vast quantity of public documents of the nature of correspondence and 
other proof against the rebels and the disaffected of 1837 and 1838 has been 
clandestinely removed from the vaults of the Court House in the City of Mon- 
treal, and from the official custody of the Clerk of the Peace, and transferred 
to Kingston. They were contained in five or six trunks, were sent up by stage, 
and under the special charge of Mr. Charles Delisle, brother to Mr. Alexander 
Maurice Delisle, M. P. P., the Clerk of the Peace for this District. It will 
next be necessary to enquire under what authority, and by whose order, were 
these important documents abstracted, and what right had the Clerk of the 
Peace to divest himself of the lawful and exclusive custudy of such papers! 

The order for the removal of these documents came from the Reeontie 
Louis Hypolite Lafontaine, Her Majesty's Attorney General for Canada East. 
As no small portion of these papers refer to the criminality of the Honorable 
Public Prosecutor, and of some of his confederates, in those days when they 
were as boastful of their disaffection as they are now of their loyalty, we com 
prehend easily enough the impatience of these gentlemen to get hold of all 
proofs of their former treasonable machinations ; but we are indeed astonished 
at the insolent effrontery of the whole proceeding. The first Law Officer of 
the Crown—the Public Prosecutor of the Eastern portion of the Province of 
Canada—vupon whom the carrying out to final conviction and judgment of all 
prosecutions commenced by his predecessor has officially devolved—removes 
from the custody of the proper officer in whose official charge they are as mat- 
ter of record, and out of the District to which these records belong, the docu- 
ments upon which these prosecutions are based! For what purpose? No 
defensible reason can be assigned, and the whole proceeding is as unprece- 
dented as it is dishonest 

But now let us ask what mght had Mr. Alexander Maurice Delisle to dispos- 
sess himse!f of these documents! As Clerk of the Peace he is the official de- 
pository of all records in his office, and vo power under or above the Law can 
compel him to surrender them. He holds them also in his double capacity of 
Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the Peace—he is the Ministerial Officer of 
the Court of King's Bench—these papers belong to the Court of King's Bench, 
and he bolds the key of the cases in which they are contained to be opened 
and shut by order of that Court. What authority had Mr. Lafontaine to de- 
mand, and what right had Mr. Delisle to surrender, these documents! In 
obeying such illegal and usurped authority, Mr. Delisle has shewn himself ut- 
terly ignorant or utterly regardless of his official duty. If throngh ignorance, 
Mr. Delisle is unfit to hold the situation he fills; but we know that this is im- 
— as the offices of Clerk of the Crown and Clerk of the Peace have 

en hereditary honours of the House of Delisle. He has served in the office 
all his life, and he cannot be, he is not ignorant of its duties His servile 
obedience in this matter must arise from a premeditated contempt for his duty, 
from an obsequiousness ty the powers that be, or from a wish to curry favour 
now and square off old sores by conniving at the escape of those he laboured 
but a few years age to book for Jack Ketch 

We leave the subject for the present—d con/inucr—as we say in the language 


of Canada, by prerogative recently introduced, and by law about to be esta- 
biished.— Montreal Herald. 


We have observed in recent numbers of the Montreal Herald and Montreal 
Gazette, articles professing to give an account of ‘the abstraction of certain 
ublic papers from the Otfice of the Clerk of the Peace of the District of 
Sentuak The articles in question are full of the grossert misrepresentations, 
which, we are in charity bound to believe must have been made tn ignorance. 
We trust our contemporaries will seize the earliest opportunity to correct, and 
apologise fur their error, and thus save themselves from the imputation of dis- 
honesty. The allegation is in substance that certain public documents, con- 
taming proof against the rebels and disaffected of 1837 and 1838, have been 
clandestinely removed from the vaults of the Court House in Montreal, by 
order of Mr. Attorney General Lafuntaine, that these papers were properly in 
the custody of the Clerk of the Peace, and that the Attorney General has 
acted illegally and improperly in removing them. Haing taken some pains to 
ascertain whether these very grave charges are correct, we are enabled to 
furnish the public with the true state of the case. The papers to which allu- 
sion is made were in the possession of the late Attorney General, Mr. Ogden, 
at the time of bis removal from office, and ought, as a matter of course, to 
have been trensferred to bis successor. They were not, however, handed over 
to Mr Lafontaine, but remained in Mr. Ogden's possession until he received 
the command of the Governor General to deliver them up. If we mistake 
not, these commands had to be repested, when Mr. Ogden communicated to 
the Government that he had deposited the papers in question with the Clerk 
of the Peace. That Officer was immediately instructed to deliver them up, 
and has of course obeyed his orders. Mr. Lafontaine, we have reason to be- 
lieve, never issued any order whatever on this subyect—nor has he ever had 
possession of the papers, which remain at the present moment sealed up ex- 
actly as they were leit by Mr. Ogden. We consider it quite unnecessary to 
offer any further remarks on the articles in the Herald and Gazette. A di- 
sceroing public will have no difficulty in determining where the charge of im- 

propriety of conduct ought to have exsted.— Kingston Chronicle. 

——S 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES NoW PENDING FOR THE 

REVIVAL OF TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

In the discussions on the Tariff, Sir R. Peel stated that it was impossible to 
press his projected measures further than he had done, because negociations 
were now pevding with several of the estates of Europe and America for new 
commercial compacts, with a view of enlarging our exchange of manufactured 
articles, and giving a new scope and impulse to our trade Amongst these he 
distinctly alluded to new treaties with Portugal and Spain, and the leading 
powers of South America. 

As nine months have nearly elapsed since this explanation of Sir R. Peel, 
and as commercial matters remain nearly in the same state as before, it may 
be permitted us to ask, what has been the occasion of the delay in a matter of 
such importance' Have there been any unforeseen obstructions! Are there 
any treaties on the point of being concluded, or what has occurred during the 
interval to stop the progress of the minister 

As regards Portugal, the matter is not of so much moment as with Spain 
and the Brazils. Portugal has a population of three millions five hundred 
thousand, whilst Spain contains nearly fifteen millions of mbabitants The 
trade with Portugal is chiefy of value as the means of a large illicit trade with 








1 e more unpalatable to our French neighbours, and which would prove 
more beneficial to Great Britain, than a commercial treaty with Spain, esta- 
blished on equitable terms. 

The import of foreign manufectued goods has been hitherto strongly prohi- 
bited in Spain ; the question between Great Britain and Spain is therefore sim- 
ply this,—Under what conditions their import from Great Britain shall now be 
permitted’ ‘The last tariff purposely overlooked there articles, and the Cortes 
have delegated to the government the office of bringing a project of law upon 
this subject before the assembled legislature. 

It is well known that the cotton manufacture of Spain for the last twenty 
years has been 4 matter in which the smuggler alone gained. Lately, how- 
ever, in spite of desolating civil wars, it has recovered in an extraordinary de- 
gree, and at the present moment ‘it is on the increaseby the efforts of legiti- 
inate industry. The seat of this branch of industry is confined to Catalonia, to 
a small part of Valencia, and the Balearic Islands. But it is perfectly noto- 
rious that the Catalonian manufactories cannot supply more than one-third of 
the quantity required for consumption in Spain, nevertheless they maintain that 
a protective duty of 80 to 85 per cent. is absolutely necessary to enable them 
to exist, if the import of cotton goods is to be permitted by a treaty with Great 
Britain. They say that if the government would favour the native manufac- 
tures, these would increase to such an extent, that in the course of time they 
would rival the goods of other countries, both in price and quality. , In the 
mean time, they consider that people should pay a high price for their common 
home-made goods, and that the foreign article, though infinitely better and 
cheaper, should be excladed from their market. And this is put forth in the 
face of proof that the whole of Spain is deluged with English and French cot- 
ton goods. 

France has been able to pass over the Pyrenees an immense quantity of fo- 
reign manufactures of late, and the great contest on the commercial field of 
Spain is between the French and English smugglers on the one part, and the 
government, supporting the newly-established home manufactures, on the other. 
Bu’ ‘n this contes: the public exchequer gains nothing, and the monopolists of 
Ci » wia are pushed so hard for an existence that they call vut fora sanguinary 
code agamst the contrabandists, and a severer vigilance of prohibition and na- 
tional exclusion from the Cortes. 

England is undoubtedly the greatest gainer by this system, but if she could 
found a commercial treaty with Spain, the trade with England would increase 
three-fold from the admission of her goods through legitimate sources, and 
the Spanish government would raise a permanent revenue, ofsat least one 
million per annum. The inhabitants of that part of Spain who would benefit 
the most by the free importation of foreign goods have used every means in 
their power to break down the monopoly by which they conceive themselves 
injured, and to press on the Cortes the necessity of atreaty with Great Bri- 
tain. Frequently since the death of Ferdinand VII., popular commotions have 
broken out in the south of Spain, and invariably on such occasions the principal 
demand by the Junta was for the free importof English cotton goods at a 
moderate duty. 

In this consists mainly the difference between the Catalonians and them- 
selves, and hence arise those constant bickerings between them and the Anda- 
lusian landed interest, which render the settlement of this question so very de- 
sirable and necessary. 

Andalusia, as is well known, exports the greater portion of her wine to Eng- 
land ; at the present moment this is subject to so high an import duty, that 
little profit is to be obtained from it by the Spanish wine-grower. The Andalu- 
siaus entertain the hope that England will, in the event of her cotton goods 
being permitted to enter Spain, lower her high duties upon wine. 

It is quie clear that the Spanish manufacturer cannot compete with the 
English; there must be a very high protective duty ; but place that at 40 per 
cent., and it would extinguish the smuggler, whose risks require him in that 
country to exact a profit of cent. per cent,—or, as it has been proved by indis- 
putable statements, a profit of between eighty and ninety. Whether the Ca- 
talonian could subsist under a 40 per cent. duty, we scarcely know, but it would 
at least shut out the smuggler. What then are the respective duties of both 
countries under these circumstances ? 

Sir R. Peeland his negociators here naturally make a demand which is un- 
doubtedly unpalatable to France, and is the principal cause of jealousy between 
the two countries at present ; it is this, and not the Barcelona affair, which ir- 
ritates the cabinet of the Tuilleries 

* We must have,” says Sir R. Peel, “ more than a tariff ;’ with the latter 
the Spanish government might increase and lower the duties at pleasure. The 
French manufacturer also would require to be put upon an equal footing. Eng- 
land, therefore, requires a treaty—a distinct commercial treaty—by vir'ue of 
which Spain shall bind herself to admit English (not French) goods for a deter- 
minate series of years at a moderate duty. The Andalusian requires that in 
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such treaty, so far as it extends to hin, England should bind herself to make 
some corresponding concessions in her own tariff in favour of Spanish industry 
Hitherto every Spanish ministry, from Mendizabal downwards, have declined 
to bind themselves irrevocably to any alteration in their tariff, so as to afford 
favour to one nation more than toanother. It seems, however,to be Espar 
tero’s fortune to prepare the way for such relations, and to bend all difficulties 
by the mere force of his own will. 

The obstacles to the carrying into effect such atreaty would seem to arise 
from three different sources. ‘The first consists in the opposition of the Cata 
lomans. In the second place, the Cortes may refuse their consent to the mea- 
sure. So far as appearances at present go, there is nothing to favour the sup- 
position that this will be withheld, and the ministerial papers uphold this view 
of the matter. ‘The government, moreover, claims the right of closing such a 
treaty without the interference of the Cortes, so that it is believed that these 
must sooner or later consent. The third difficulty isin the opposition of 
France, and this would appear to be the peint wherein the greatest impedi 
ment is likely to be found, as the French are ina great measure interested in 
preventing the conclusion of such a treaty, and, as their papers already show, 
are not very nice in the means they take to effect their object. 

Their objections are easily accounted for by the fact that a general freedom 
to import cotton goods into Spain would completely swamp French interests, 
as the English could on an average afford to sell their goods 25 per cent 
cheaper than the French merchant, and this would completely annihilate French 
smuggling 

Independently of this, a treaty such as that before mentioned, would place 
Spain in the closest state of political dependence upon England, as it follows 
of course, that if the English government undertake, in consideration of such 
a treaty, to guarantee the contractors of a Spanish loan of one million five 
hundred thousand pounds, England would then have, to acertain extent, both 
a rght and interest to object to the participation of any third party in the be- 
nefits to be derived from a treaty which she has exclusively paid for, and she 
would also be in some measure bound to prevent any embarrassment or oppres 
sive measures to the prejudice of Spain on the part of third Powers. 

We have now stated the hinge on which the Spanish commercial treaty turns, 
and we are not without expectation that it will be obtained and concluded be 
fore the meeting of parliament. It is indeed a bold measure on the part of 
England, but not at all unprecedented. Tne celebrated Methuen treaty with 
Portugal was a treaty of the like kind, and was deemed perfectly regular and 
conformable with the laws of nations. This treaty subsisted upwards of one 
hundred years, and France made no just complaint; and the Methuen treaty 
stipulated on the part of England, that she should charge one-third more duty 
upon French wines than on the wines of Portugal, that she would receive Bri- 
tish woollen manufactures at a duty of thirty per cent. less than she imposed 
on the commodities of any other country. 

As we sincerely hope this treaty with Spain will be concluded, we are al- 
most indifferent as to the Portuguese treaty ; follow it must upon the Spanish 
convention, or a scene of boundless smuggling must change from the Spanish 
frontier to the Portuguese. 

As respects the treaty with the Brazils, the obstruction is the slave trade, 
carried on openly by that power; but this is drawing to an end; and if the 
captures shall be as numerous as they have been within the last fifteen months, 
this trade will entirely extinguish itself. Besides, we believe there is no indis 
position on the part of any power of South America to reduce the duty on our 
commodities, provided an equivalent reduction takes place on their own pro- 
duce ; and this must be done, whatever the planters of Jamaica may urge to 


the contrary. There is a mode also of indemnifying them beyond even the 
twenty millions which they have received. 





Summary. 


Several absurd paragraphs having gone the round of the papers on the sub- 


ject of Sir Robert Sale's family, the folk wing are authentic particulars :—Sir 











Sale, the eldest, who was wounded as a lieutenant in the 19th Dra at the 
battle of Assaye, and who latterly commanded the cantonment of Ripant: and 

t Dragoons, and after 36 years of 
cavalry service in the East Indies, retired, and died in Loudon three years ago ; 
Robert (the second son.) whose services (upwards of 40 years’ fuil pay, also in 
a tropical climate) are now before the public ; Henry (the third son, ) who died 
some years “° at Wallagabad, as Lieutenant-Colonel, and in command of a 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry, after about 36 years’ service ; Charles 
(the youngest and fourth son,) who, afver 25 years’ service in India 
as a subalteru (principally of cavalvy,) purchased his troop, and died 
taiu of the 4th Light Dragoons, at Kaira, in Bembay, about 16 veors ago ; and 
Harriet Sale, Sir Robert's only sister, who married Major Bladen, of the 22d 
Dragoons, who also died in India many years ago. Our readers will, we think 
agree with us that this is a very fair contribution tothe public service from a 
single family. —United Service Gazette. 

Death of Major-General Percy Drummond. C. B., Director General of the 
Royal Artillery —This gallant offiicer died at about 20 minutes past 4 o'clock 
p- m. on Sunday, January Ist, at his residence in the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich. Major-General Drummond entered the service as Second Lieutenant 
on the Ist January, 1794, and consequently had been 49 years an officer of the 
corps. He was promoted to be First Lieutenant on the 14th of August, 1794, 
and in 1795 he performed, in addition to his other duties that of Quartermas- 
terof his battalion. He was Gazetted Captain on the 7th of October, 1799 ; 
Major on the 4th of June, 1811; Lieutenant-Colonel on the 12th of August, 
1819 ; Colonel on the 13th of October, 1827 ; and retired from connexion with 
a battalion on being promoted to be Major-General on the 10h of January, 
1837. At that period he was Lieutenant-Governor of the Roy: 1 Military Aca 
demy at Woolwich, which situation he retained until May, 1839, when he suc- 
ceeded, on the death of Sir A. Dickson, as Director-General of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. Major-General Drummond was at the siege of Copenhagen in 1794-5 
and at the capture of the Island of Walcheren and siege of Flushing, in 1809 ; 
was also present with his company in Portugal with’ Sir J. Moore until the en « 
bareation of the troops at Corunna, and was engaged in the campaign of 1815, 
including the batt'e of Waterloo. Major-General Drummond’s father (Duncan 
Drummond) was a Commanding Officer of the Royal Artillery, and Director- 
General of the Field Train Department, and when he died was buried in the 
churchyard of Plumstead, about a mile to the east of Woolwich. {[t is there- 
fore probable the remains of the late Major-General Drummond will be interred 
in the same churchyard with military honours. 


The company of the Austrian Lloyd's at Trieste has published the follow- 
ing details relative to the communication between India and the Mediterra- 
nean by Suez and Alexandria :—** The Austrian Py/ades, Captain Feoris, has 
just arrived from Alexandria with a large cargo of tea, rice, and indigo, brought 
directly from India to Suez by the Indian ship Bengalee, and thenceto Cairo 
on camels’ backs. This fact is interesting, inasmuch as it is the first cargo 
which has been conveyed directly from India to Trieste. 


The Duke of Wellington went againon Wednesday to Hurstbourne-park, 
to hunt with the Vine hounds. It was a sharp white frost, and Mr. Fellowes 
did not begin till near 12 o'clock, by which time a large field was collected. A 
fox was soon found in the osier bed, under the park. After a run of an hour 
and ten minutes over the finest part of the Vine country, he was killed near 
Popham Beacons. His Grace was well up during the run, and got the brush. 


Vengeance and Discipline.—A letter from Vienna of the 12th inst. states, 
that at Wels, near Lintz, during some recent military manoeuvres, two soldiers 
of a regiment of Hussars having fallen in a charge, were obliged to remain be- 
hind. One uf them, however, who was less injured than his companion, joined 
his corps shortly afterwards ; but, being unable from pain to perform his duty, 
the chief of the squadron, the Chevalier de L—, condemned him to recieve 25 
lashes. When the hussar had undergone the penalty, he went upto that offi- 
cer, as it were to thank him, according to military usage, and struck him in 
the face. The officer drew his sword and killed him on the spot; but at the 
same moment four soldiers left their ranks, and literally cut the chiefof squad- 
ron to pieces. 

DEATH OF GENERAL SIR FREDERICK WETHERALL. 

We are sorry to have to record the death of this gallant officer, which took 
place at Ealing, on Sunday last, in his 88th year. He entered the service in 
1775 as an ensign in the 17th Foot, the colonelcy of which he held from Feb. 
1840 up to his death, and has consequently been in the army upwards of 66 
years. He was with his regiment at the siege of Boston, in America, the same 
year he joined; and was present at the battles of Brooklyn, Whiteplains, Fort 
Washington, Princeton, Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth, as well 
as in several affairs of posts during the same revolutionary war. He did duty 
as Captain of Marines on board the Alfred at the battles of Finisterre and St. 
Vincent’s, under Rodney, previous tothe relief of Gibraltar He served in 
the 104th Regt. at Guernsey, and in 1783 exchanged into the 11th Regt. with 
which he served six years at Gibraltar. He attended the Duke of Kent to Que- 
bec in 1790, and accompanied his Royal Highness as aide-de-camp to the West 
Indies in 1794. He subsequently served as Deputy-Adjutant-Ge.eral to the 
forces in Nova Scotia, at St. Domingo; and on his way tog Barbidoes with des- 
patches for Abercromby, he was taken by a French frigate and remained a close 
prisoner at Guadaloupe for nine months, on a daily allowance of three biscuits 
and a quart of water. When exchanged, he was appointed Adjutant-General 
to the Forces in Nova Scotia. In 1809, he obtained the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral, and was appointed to the Staff in India. On his passage there from the 
Cape, he was again taken prisoner in the Company's ship Wyndham, after a 
severe action, by a French squadron in the Mozambique Channel, and carried 
to the ‘sle of France, when, after being confined two months, he was exchang- 
ed, and sailed for Calcutta. He served there as second in command under Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, on the expedition against Java, which terminated in its 
conquest. For his services on that occasion he had the honour to receive a 
medal! and the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. His next appointment 
was to the command in Mysore and its dependencies, which he held until June, 

1815. when he returned to England. He was promoted Lieut. General, June 
4, 1814, and General, Jan. 10, 1837. When the late General was a close pri- 
soner at Guadaloupe (1795) in a dungeon, and in irons, a detachment, consist- 
ing principally of the 32d Regiment, with which he had served at Gibraltar, 
were taken prisoners on their passage from that garrison to Barbadoes, ana also 
brought into Guadaloupe ; on hearing of the severe and inhuman treatment he 
experienced, by order of the Revolutionary Governor of the island, Victor 
Huyo (father, by the way, we believe, of the present eminent writer,) they 
made a collection among themselves of eleven guineas, and forwarded it to 
Col. Wetherall, through the medium of a negro employed in the delivery of 
provisions, concealed in a small loaf of bread, with a note from a Sergeant of 
the 32d Regiment, requesting inthe name of the men of that corps, and other 
unfortunate companions in captivity, his acceptance of the money as a small 
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Robert Sale is the second son of Colonel Sale, of the Company's service, who 
after seeing much active service in the war 
Vellore, ata pe riod when that place was co ysidered an important frontier ? 
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tress. He was well known to the Duke o! Wellington, then Colonel We 
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ley. Colonel Sale (of Vellore) had four sons and one daughter :—viz., George i‘ f that day dines in strict privacy with his Royal Highness (not a sing'e m 


token of esteem, and in the hope of its affording him some relief and comfort 


under the sufferings and cruel treatment they understood he experienced. This 
noble act was mentioned to the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of York, who 
conferred an ensigncy on the Sergeant. 


German Princes.—Al}l the Royal gardens, too, are open, and the people 
walk im them, and stream round the palaces, passing, in many instances, 
through their very courts and gateways, just as if they were theirown. Nay, 
the Royal and ducal owners walk about amongst the people with as little cere- 
mony asany of the rest. The Emperor of Austria, or the King of Prussia, 
does the verysame. You may meet them anywhere; and little more cere- 
mony is used towards them than is used towards any other individual, simply 
that of lifting your hatin passing, which is done to all your acquaintance, and 
is returned as a mark of ordinary salutation. You will see Princes sitting in 
public places with their friends, with a cup of coffee, as unassumingly and as 
little stared at, as any respectable citizen. You may sometimes see a Grand 
Duke come into a country inn, call for his glass of ale, drink it, pay for it, and 
go away as unceremoniously as yourself. ‘The consequence of this easy fami- 
liarity is, that Princes are everywhere popular, and the dai'y occurrence of their 
presence amongst the people prevents that absurd crush and stare at them 
which prevails in more luxurious and exclusive countries. — Wm. Howut's Rural 
ind Domestic Life of Germany. 

———_————- Ph 5 ‘ 

All our readers we imagine will read the following with gratification. What 
a noble spectacle to see a great Queen bend her knee to the King of Kings. 

DEVOTIONAL HABITS OF THE QUEEN. 

Her Majesty’s strict attention to her religious doti-s incontestibly proves 
the hichly praiseworthy and adm rable manner in which our beloved Sovereiga 
was tatored dering the period of her youth, bv her illustrious parent the Duchess 
of Kent. in the observance of those religious and devotional exercises, to fit 
the then future Sovereign of the empire for the exalted station which she now 
occupies as “the mighty monarch of a free and united people.” 

We fec! assured we shall not render ourselves vulnerable to the charge of 
prying into the domestic privacy of her Majesty by atluding to a trait in the 
character of our youthful Sovereign; a knowledge of which cannot fail to in- 
spire all “ihe traly good” with feelings of increased love and attachment to 
their Queen 

Her Majesty invariably partakes of the Holy Commanion at least once 
every month, with her illa-trious consort his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
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ber of the royal household being present,) and retires to her chamber at a very 
early hour in the evening. There is no music upon that evening at the palace, 
the attendance of the military end — bands being invariably counter- 
manded by the express command of ajesty. 

On andes last this holy rite was administered to her re | at Windsor 
Castle, immedia‘ely after the morning service had been perfo in the pn- 
vate chapel, by the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russel (the canon im residence) 
and the Rev. William Canning. The partakers of the Holy Sacrament with 
her Majesty were his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Viscountess Canning 
(lady in waiting,) the Hon. Frances Devereux, and the Hon. Amelia Murray 
(maids of honour in waiting,) the Earl of Liverpool (lord steward,) Viscount 
Sydney (lord in waiting.) and Dr. Pretorius (secretary and librarian to Prince 
Albert.) 

“ Religious lustre is, by native innocence, 
Divinely pure, and simple from all arts.” Rowe. 
English paper. 
“Twenty-five cents will be given for No. 10 of the Albion for 1842. aS 
*Died.—In Tallahassee, Flor., on Wednesday, the «th inst , after a lingering illness, 
Mr. George Kindon, a native of Bristol, (England,) in the 64th year of is age. 
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The eyes of all, not only in the British empire, but in France, Germany, 
Spain, and Portugal, are turned towards the policy of Sir Robert Peel, with 
respect to the improvement in Trade and Manufactures which it is his object 
to bring about at home, and with regard to the effect which his measures may 
produce on manufacturing and trading interests abroad. Doubtless a public 
minister’s first aim is for the advantage of his own country, yet & just and 
upright man will join, to that consideration, others which may have a salutary 
influence on the parties with whom the negotiations are carried on. 

It has long been notorious that Spain has been more obnoxious to smuggling 
inroads than any other country under the sun. Her manufactures generally 
are of inferior quality and small in quantity, and her commercial regulations 
have never, in modern times, been dictated by great prudence, foresight, or 
sagacity. 








Hence, through the passes of the Pyrennees, through the very heart 
of Spain itself by means of her interior mountain chains, and along the eastern 
coast of that country, there have long been established whole bands of contra- 
bandisti, who, besides pursuing their demoralizing trade, become by a very 
slight transition brigands and perhaps murderers. It is plain therefore that any 
negotiation, calculated to depress and put down so dreadful a state of society, 
must be matter of high importance both to that nation at home, and to its ap- 
preciation as an ally by others. 

There are particular junctures when both these objects can be effected. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances England cannot propose to Spain to be favored in 
its tariff or its commercial privileges with the latter, beyond the usual extent 
which it has enjoyed. But when England can confer a large pecuniary obli 
gation on Spain, she has a right to stipulate fora quid pro quo This is the 
case ai present, but the demand is of a nature which will at ouce tend to put 
down smuggling in that country, thereby tending also to promote its internal 
tranquillity, will greatly increase? the public revenue in Spain, and will open a 
larger market for the sale of Spanish products. True, it purposes also a large 
market for English manufactures, whilst it would dim nish those of France and 
Germany ; but this is ail fair, this is the guid pro quo that England looks for 
and it is consistent with bo'h the diplomacy of nations and with the principles of 
philanthropy. 

It is confidently believed that Sir Robert Peel will beable to carry this im- 
portant point ; in the meantime we commend to consideration an article on 
this subject, from a recent English journal, to which we have given place 
elsewhere in our columns to-day. 


THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

In all the discussions that have taken place on this subject, we have invari- 
ably maintained, that the line claimed by Great Britain, viz., that running 
westerly from Mars’ Hill, was the line intended by the negotiators of the trea- 
ty of 1783—that however the phraseology ofthe treaty may be tortured, it was 
clear that the commissioners contemplated that line and no other. This opin- 
ion has recently received singular and unexpected confirmation in the publica 
tion of the debates of the Secret Session of Congress in August last, when the 
Ashburton Treaty was before the Senate for approval. It will be seen from 
our extracts, that Mr. Sparks, during his researches in the French archives of 
State, found an original letterto the French Minister, from Dr. Franklin, one 
of the negotiators of the treaty of peace, with a map marked by the same hand, 
in which the boundary is laid down in exact conformity with the British claim 
This letter and map which exhibit evidence so conclusive, was concealed by 
the American Cabinet, until the treaty was concluded with Lord Ashburton, 
when they were laid before the Senate, in Secret Session, to stimulate that 
vody to ratify the instrument. 

The phraseology of the treaty of 1783 we have always insisted was, when 
fairly construed, as favourable to the British title as to the American; but we 
ever rested our argument on the plain and palpable facts of the case. The 
preliminary treaty drawn up at the close of 1782 stipulated that the Doundory, 
in the detinitive treaty,should be made with strict impartiality, and that neither 
party shou'd have an undue advantage over the other! Now !et any 
person, keeping this injunction In view, cast his eyes on any modern American 
map, and look at the line claimed by the United States, and then say whether 
that iine do*s not give the United States an undue advantage over Great Bri- 
tain. This is the honest way of viewing the question, because it brings us to 
the true intent and meaning of the persons who made the treaty. 

Bot the map referred to by Mr. Sparks, as well as that produced in the Se- 
nate by Col. Benton as belonging to Mr. Jefferson, are not the only ones ex- 
tant which show the line contended for by Great Britain to be the true bornd- 
ary. A Map of the United States was published in Paris immediately after the 
conclusion of the treaty, and while the American negotiators were still in the 
French capital, which agrees perfectly with that discovered by Mr. Sparks 
This map was issued by the French Royal Geographer with every attribute of 
authenticity ; and its author no doubt took care to consult the American Com- 
missioners as to the true limits of the new Republic, before he ventured to risk 
his reputation by giving it publicity. A copy of this map is to be found in the 
Historical Library of New York ; and Mr. Derbishire, the Member for Bytown, 
in Canada, a few years ago, took a copy of it, and caused lithographs to be 
struck, one of which we hare in our possession, though not at this moment 
wjthin our reach. The line on the map seems Westerly and South of Mars’ 
Hill. A private gentleman of New York also has amap in his possession 
which was, we believe, once the property of Gen. Steuben, exhibiting the same 
line of demarcation as those we have just enumerated. The letter of Dr. 
Franklin and accompanying map, however, is the conclusive evidence. 

That England was worsted in the Ashburton Treaty, as far as the Boundary 
question was concerned, we have always contended ; and it is obvious that she 
would not have sanctioned such a sacrifice of her rights had she known the 
existence of the positive proof of those rights, locked up in the drawer of the 
American Secretary of State ;—still the practical question is, was the territory 
in dispute worth the cost of a bloody war? Did England, ir purchasing this 
peace, pay more than peace was worth! Being ignorant of this proof of her 
right, was the sacrifice of her right a sacrifice of her honor! Certainly not 

Bat there is one feature in this case to which we can turn with satisfaction 
It was asserted and believed too, by very many well disposed persons, that 
Great Britain in resisting the claim of the United States and enforce 


g her 
own, was desig: ingly trumping up a spurious title 


that she was laying claim 
to what she had no right, and that in plain terms, John Bull was “ I layit 
rogue.” Let such persons read Dr. Franklin's letter, and the description 


by Mr. Sparks of the “ 
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broad red lines” drawn on the map by the philosopher 






ing the rogue.” They will see that England asked for nothing bat her own, 
‘and although in the settlement of the case she has lost her territory,her charac- 
| ter throughout has been unsullied. 





We copy into our News columns two articles from recent Canadian journals, 
' relative to the remeval of certain documents from the custody of Mr. Delisle, 
Cierk of the Crown and of the Peace, to be placed in the hands of Mr. Lafon- 
| taine, in his capacity of Attorney-Ceneral. This proceeding is the more singular, 
| as the papers alluded to are said to contain matters relating to the period 
| when Mr. Lafontaine himself was a denounced traitor, and are supposed to 
| contain proofs of the honorable Attorney-General’s treason. This is a strange 
| subject indeed, and, if properly viewed, it places Mr. Lafontaine in a delicate 
situation; for although it be admitted that ordinarily the Public Prosecutor 
| ought to have custody of all the public papers held by his predecessor, yet the 
| Present occasion may well be considered au exception, in consequence of the 
| equivocal position im which Mr. Lafontaine and his loyalty s'ood during the in- 
surrections of 1837 and 1838 ; concerning which periods, with that gentleman's 
conduct therein, these documents are said to have special reference. In fact, 
| we should suppose that, for his own sake, and to save himself from misrepre- 
| sentation, Mr. Lafontaine would desire to have these papers placed in any 
other custody than his own. 

It is at least satisfactory to learn that the papers in question remain sealed 
up, “asthey were left by Mr. Ogden ;" nor ought they to be disturbed anti! 
that gentleman's return from England, except under circumstances evident!y 
necessary and called for; and even then they ought only to be opened either 
inthe presence of the Governor-General himself, or by his Excellency'’s spe- 
cial order and commission 





The injurious charge against Mr. Penleaze, the British Consul at Barcelona, 
namely, that he pushed his ideas of neutrality to downright cruelty, has been 
completely refuted in England by the publication of a letter in the Morning 
Herald, (London,) by the son of that gentleman, containing an extract from 
one received from Mr.‘Penleaze, Senr, of a melancholy nature certainly, but 


entirely absolving him from the accusation alleged. The extract is as fol- 
lows :— 


‘“* When the place was in the hands of the insurgents, and we expected to 
be fired on by the fort of Montjuich, I sent your mother to my Vice-Consul at 
Mataro, where she was most kindly treated ; but she was anxious to return 
home, as we had no reason to believe that the people of Barcelona would be mad 
enough to oppose the entry of the troops, almost everybody had reéntered the 
city. When we were threatened with the bombardment, Captain Maunsell, 
of the Rodney, requested me and my family to go on board, but said he could 
not receive any Spaniards. As I had some under my protection who had been 
threatened with assassination, I determined not to desert them, and we stood 
out the whole bombardment ; which your mother bore with great courage and 
calmness. But on Sunday morning, when everything was over, Captain Ma- 
unsell sent to say Espartero had complained that IT impeded his operations, and 
urging me es a point of duty to goon board. I could no longer resist; and 
takiug your mother out of a sick bed, and going out in a heavy sea to the ship 
in me roadstead, proved too much for her shattered constitution, and she sunk 
under it.” 


The Twenty second Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Mercantile 
Library Association, Clinton Hall, New York 

We have read this report with much satisfaction ; it is distinguished by a 

business-like style, and a candid and 


imitation, 


modest tone, which are worthy of future 
One fact stated therein, namely, that “ the Institution is certainly 
out of debt,” gives the happiest presage of its success. The 


Report ver 
justly rebukes the wanton spirit of destruction which leads to the abuses of 


books. It should be remembered that these are essentially fragile in their ma 
terials, and this in proportion to their beauty and value; many are also so rare 
as to be procured with great difficulty and expense, in distant countries 
Those whose privilege it is, for a trifling contribution, to enjoy such treasures, 
ought certainly to be restrained from their abuse, by every motive that good 
sense and propricty may dictate. A plan therein suggested seems to be well 
calculated to aid youthful readers in their selections; we refer to the separa- 
tion of the standard and more important works from the light and ephemeral 
productions of the day 

We are gratified to learn that the Library has so far increased as to render 
more ample accommodatons necessary. The proprietors of Clinton Hall, 
through whose liberality and public spirit the Association has been provided 
with a local habitation, will not, we should suppose, hesitate to promote its 
interests by granting the use of the Lecture Room for Library purposes ; more 
especially, as it seems to be apparent that a larger room and a more central si 
tuation are required forthe lectures. In respect to the more serious considera- 
tions connected with this last subject, we are disposed to agree with the re 
port, in the conviction that “ populer lectures have done successful service in 
withdrawing attention from resorts of frivolous or vitiating amusements; in 
fostering a love of literature and more rational pursuits; and in suggesting 
fruitful topics of study and investigation. Besides, lectures have proved highly 
beneficial in their social influence; and in whatever distrust they may be held 
by the thorough student, this service alone affords ample argumes.t for their in- 
stitution.’ 

The Classes offer, to those who choose to avail themselves of their arsist 
ance ; instruction in the modern languages, book-keeping, &c., and one has 
lately been formed for vocal music. We see no reason why these classes may 
not afford every desirable facility for the prosecation of any branch of study 
and we would suggest the propriety of one for Drawing—an art tending to im- 
prove the taste and refine the mind. 





We sincerely regret to perceive, by the Halifax journals, the decease of John 
Howe, Esq., Queen's Printer in the Province of Nova Scotia, and Deputy Post- 
master-General there. Her Majesty has lost in Mr. Howe an efficient and 
faithful public officer, and the community may mourn an honest man and an 
excellent member of society. He departed this life on Wednesday the 18th 
ult., in the 59th year of his age. 

Being desirous of giving our readers specimens of the new works by Dickens 
and Lever, we present them with an extra sheet to-day, which enables us to 
insert all that is yet published of “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” by the former, and of 
“Tom Burke of Ours” by the latter; bot as we are anxious that our selections 
should bear the stamp of merit, we have not positively decided to proceed 
with them, nor shall we decide, until we examine the second number of cach 

Just published by Carter and Colman, Boston, and for sale by J. Stringer, 
155 Broadway, and by W. Colman, 203 Broadway, “ The Boy's and Girls 
Magazine,’ No.1. This little work gives promise of much utility, being adapt- 
ed to the capacities of young persons, and judiciously mixing the * utile dulc:.” 


| It is edited by Mrs. S. Colman, assisted by several ladies and gentlemen of emi- 
nence in literature and the theory of education. 
it to the parents and guardians of youth 





We can sincerely commend 


New Mosic.—The following is just published by W. Dubois, 285 Broad 
way :—L'Enfer Quadrille Diabolique.”’ Arranged by Henri Bohlman 


*.* Bachelors (as well as birds) will have to bear in recollection that Va- 


lentine’s Day is at hand, and that they, the Bachelors, not the birds, wi'l be 
jexpected to “keep their tryst” at Niblo'’s on the evening of that day (14th 
| Feb.), where it may be the:r good fortune to be mated. We do not mean 
| check-mated ; that would indeed be a sorry temptation to offer 

First Anniversary Ball of the “ Alert” Boat Club—This Anniversary cele- 
bration will take place on Tuesday the 14th inet., (St. Valentine’s Day) at the 
| Apollo Rooms, 410 Broadway, and we understand that elegant and extensive 
| preparations are in progress, in order to honour it properly. Having always 
been sincere admirers of athletic exercises, particularly among those whose ge. 
neral avocations are of a sedentary nature, we have looked upon Boat Clubs, 
when carried ovt for the purposes of health and recreation, with peculiar satie- 
faction ; and we believe that the public generally do well in granting their sanc- 
tion to such wholesome exercises, by giving the countenance of their presence 


MUSIC. 
Amateur Glee Concert at Brooklyn.—On Monday evening last a Concert 
was given at the Lyceum Room, Brooklyn, in behalf of the funds of the Pro- 


testant Orphan Asylum With the exception of Messrs. Timm and Alpers, at 


the pianoforte, the concert was sustained entirely by Amateur Gentlemen, @o 
form a Glee Club in Brooklyn, and who liberally came forward with their efficient 
and gratulious assistance on so benevolent an occasion. These gentleman, eight 
in number, sung concerted pieces, varying from Duetto to Ortetto, in excel- 
lent style, with admirable precision, and general truth of tone; and it was evi- 
dent that they were in good practice, from the circumstance of keeping their 
voices almost unimpaired, during so long a course of vocal exertion as they had 
10 exercise on the occasion. We were not so fortunate as to learo the names 
of all those gentlemen who thus distinguished themselves both in vocaliem 
and benevolence, but were able to gather that Mr. Loomis was principal tenor 
—and, we believe, he led in every piece, amounting in al, to twenty one— Mr. 


Cunningham the baritone, and Messrs. Holbrook aud Howard bassi cantante ; 


the other four names we did not obtain. The music was chiefly that of the 


German masters—the best in the world perhaps in Glee harmony —consisting 
of Weber, Muller, Kreutzer, Steinaker, Chevatal, Eisenbofer, Hoesler, Lorena, 


together with selections from Bochsa, L. De Call, Mercadante, Otto, Adam, 
and T. Cooke 


We regretted, not for our own sake, but for that of the genilemen who had 
their arduous duties to perform, that there were several encores; but they 


were cheerfully complied with, and really the cou.pliments expressed thereby 
were ainply deserved. We have not room here to descant on the qualities of 
each musical performance, but may briefly observe that the most approved and 
effective were “ The Foresters,” an otietto, by Bochsa; “ E fia wer,” a duet, 
by Mercadante; “Shades of the Heroes,” a quartett with the chorus doubled, 
by T. Cooke ; “ Maiden listen,” a quartert, by Adam? “OR when night,” « 
quartett, by L. De Call; “The Sabbath Call,” a septett, by Kreutzer; * The 
Chapel,” a quartett, by do. ; and “ Sweetest love,” a quartett arrangement of 
a motive in “Der Freischutz.” The whole concluded by @ burlesque Sep 

tett called “ The Bill of Pare,” which was loudly eucored 


7 
The room was perfectly crammed, and doubtless a handsome amount was 


roalized to the funds of the Asylum. We know not whether it is en regle to 


drag the name of a lady into a musical re port; but uf there be nothing obtra- 
sive in doing so on the occasion of a fancy ball, we may well be allowed such 
a privilege when she is active im the holy cause of charity; we may safely say 
we have learnt that a Lady has most actively and earnestly boen engaged in 
the promotion of the excellent scheme of charity we have described. that 
she took a large portion of the tickets for the concert, and lent her valuable in- 


fluence in making it popular and well-attended. Sure we are that when she 


looked round the concert room, and perceived the high satisfaction of the au- 
dience, she obtained all the reward she sought 


But we have another use to make of this Brooklyn Amateur vocaliem. We 


have labored long and earnestly to invite encouragements in this city, among 
the cognoscent: and professional amateurs in music, a club of giee, madrigal, 
catch, canon, and round, singers, yet, here, where imported talent first recoives 
its stamp, where musical taste is supposed tohave attamed its highest Ameri- 


cab position, so rational an institution cannot be effected, it would seem ; 


whilst in the comparatively obscure and quict city adjacent, a society has been 
established in which the members have made a very highly creditable progress, 
and are able and willing to turn their capatilities to valuable account im the 
cause of benevolence 

We are aware that “ The Concordia" 


is an exception to thie sweeping re- 
monestrance . 


but that society is sut generis, and ite objects are not preenely 
that of a madrigal ora glee club. The gentlemen of the Brooklyn Clob prove 








the troth of their professed regard for music, by employing a portion of theur 
leisure in the study and practice of it, and thus, whilst they amuse and improve 
themselves, they gratify their friends and do good to society at large. We 
trust New York will not continue so mistakenly proud as to refuse fo follow se 
good an example. 

Concert at Niblo's, Complimentary to Mr. Horn.—This concert took place 
on Tuesday evening, and su great was the inclomency of the weather during 
the day, that it was doubted by many holders of tickets whether it would or 
not be postponed. It partially cleared up in the evening, and we were glad to 
perceive that the room was well and fashionably filled, as if to shew to the 
veteran master that on such an occasion his numerous admirers would not al- 
low themselves to be absent. The vocal part of the entertainments were not 
of a very acceptable order; this, however, was not so much occasioned by lack 
of talent as by its being brought together without due preparation aud rehear- 
sal. The last part nevertheless, cousisting of the greater portion of “ The 
Christmas Bells,” atoned for the previous deficiences; and we must likewise 





except the two scientific specimens of vocalism by Madame Maronceili, and 
the song from “The Kemission of Sin,” sung by Mre Horn, all of which were 
sweetly executed. The band, a very good one, played an overture by Beeth- 
oven, and one (* Oberon") by Weber, in spiritual and pleasing style. We 
perceived a new feature in the saloon at Niblo’s that evening. that, namely, of 
magnificent chandeliers which gave much additional embellishment and ele- 
gance to the room. We could fancy we recognised in these some old friends 
which oceupied places in the Concert room at the City Hotel. We hardly 
know whether they follow the music, or are foliowed by ut, bat it is reasonable 
to suppose they will be frequently found together. 


THE DRAMA. 

Bowery Theatre.—This house isin a bighly flourishing condition as regards 
the numbers of the audiences, and the performances abundantly justify ibe at- 
endance they receive. The stapie of the week has been * Love's Sacrifice,” 
in which the acting of Messrs. J. R. Scott, J Wallack, C. Hill, and more par 
ticularly of Mrs. Shaw, is of a very highly satiefactory natare. The Matthew 
Elmore of Mr Scott is in good taste, except that the physical emotion in the 
last scene is somewhat too strong; and the Margaret of Mrs. Shaw is through- 
out ina style of beautiful reading, although certain portions were rather too 
lowly uttered. This play is perhaps better acted at the Bowery with ite pre- 
sent cast, than anywhere else in America, We regret, but cannot otherwise ac- 
quit ourselves of our critical duties, to observe that Mrs. Shaw makes her 
countenance very ill. The white is absolutely daubed or smeared without art or 
skill on ber face, making that hideous in the early part of the evening which 
really wants bot little heightening to be perfect ; and it is pot until nearly the 
end of the piece that the mass of disfigurement is reduced to moderation, We 
all know that making the cou..teuance for the stage 8 & Necessary preperetion, 
but i is a partof the artist's duty which should be carefully and judiciously 
studied 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre. —We did but scanty justice to the performance 
of the Extravaganza of “Beauty and the Beast” last week, in omitting to 
mention the comicalicies of Mr Muchell himself as John Quill, and to record 
his vocal powers in the parody to “I have been in Beauty's bower.” We 


have so frequently spoken of the svecessive novelties here, each of which we 
considered as unsurpassable, thet we fear we shall never be able to say of any 
We may apply ‘he expression however to the numbers 
of the audiences here, which for some time back have nightly reached thet 
point. What a pity it is that Mitchell cannot puff out the sides of his theatre, 
if he could he would «ti! find @ plenam within the walls 

Mr. Mitchell's benefit will take place on Monday evening next, when will be 
presented —— but po matter what will be presented, since we are sure it will 
be good, and equally sure that the house will be crowded to excess. 

Park Circus —The varie'ies of each night here are so numerous that « 
would be inconvenient to detail them. Suffice it that they are all exceedingly 
Messrs. Welch and Rockwell will have 
made a good speculation out of their season at this house ; and they will have 
deserved i', for the performances besides their excellence sre given in quick 


one, *‘ne plas ultra.” 


well executed and draw capiial houses. 








and well-arranged succession ; altogether free from the vulgariems which too 
frequently disgrace the Circus entertainments in general, and the business being 


| to anniversary festivals, calculated to encuurage and keep up suc manly | conducted with the utmost decorum. Here are day performances on Sator- 


amusements 


We doubt not therefore that the company on the occasion we | days, for the purpose of giving juvenile audiences opportunities to enjoy the 


himself, and they will we apprehend, straightway acquit John Bull of “ play- | announce will be large, and that the celebration itself will come eplendidly off. | en ertainments for which young persons have commonly a high relish, 
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THE “FAST MEN” OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


Our aristocratic youth we take the liberty to classify, as they do coaches, of 
which they are so passionately food, into—Ist, fast; 2d, slow. The fast 
youths have several degrees of swiftness, from the railway pace, down through 
imperceptible gradations to ten miles ao hour, at which rate of going the fast 

end, and the slow fellows begin. 

Of these last there are also many varieties, from the tandem and tar-cart 
down to the waggon and dog-truck ; and ix cannot be denied, that as segards 
the former more especially, there is a great similarity between the youths them- 
selves and the vehicles they govern; they go very fast, don't know what they 
are driving at,are propelled in any direction by much more sagacious animals 
than themselves, and are usually empty inside. ‘The fast fellows are divided, 
moreover, into the occasional and permanently fast ; and first of the occasional 
fast fellows :— 

These form avery considerable proportion of our fashionable youth, and 
combine the gentleman with a dash of the petit maitre, overlaying a naturally 

disporition with a surface of scampishness, which, however, they lay 
when they marry, and thenceforward they belong altogether to the slow 


The permanently fast fellows deserve amore detailed notice, since they are 
always Pefore the police magistrates and the public, in one shape or another ; 
and, although often committing themselves, are seldom or never committed. 

members of this class itis who furnish the democratic Sunday papers 
with anever ending succession of articles, headed ‘* The Aristocracy again,” 
* Brutality of the fi her Classes,” * Depravity of the Nobby Ones,” and the 
like ; and it is from these fast fellows, unfortunately, that a great many ignor- 
ant people draw their conclusions of fashionable life and conversation in gene- 
ral, extending the vices of « few shameless profligates to the entire of the lit- 
tle world commonly called the great. 

The permanently fast fellows, or, as we think their general demeanour en 
titles them to be called, * Blackguard Nobs,” are a lot of little, scrubby, bad- 
blooded, groom-like fellows, who have always, even from childhood, been in- 
cortigible, of whom nursery governesses could make nothing, and whose edu- 
cation tutors abandoned in despair; expelled from Eton, rusticated at Cam- 
bridge, good for nothing but mischief in boyhood, regularly bred scamps and 

igates in youth, and, luckily for mankind, generally worn out before they 
attain the wrong side of 40. A stable is their delight, almost their home, and 
their olfactories are refreshed by nothing so tnuch as by the smell of old litter, 
to which attar of roses is assafeetida in comparison. 

Their knowledge of horses, which they get at second-hand from Field, or 
some other of the “crack” ve erinaries, is their only pride, and indeed the 
only thing they imagine any man ought to be proud of ; they reverence a fel- 
low who has a good seat in his saddle, and delight in horsemanship, because 
horsemanship requires no brains ; driving a “ buggy” in good style is respec 
table, bu: “ shoving along” a four-in-hand the highest exercise of human in- 
tellect ; as for Milton and Shakspeare, and such inky-fingered old prigs, who 
never had a good horse in their lives, they despise such low fellows thoroughly. 
Their chief companions, or rather their most intimate friends, are the felows 
who hang about liverystables, betting-rooms, racecourses, and hippodromes ; 
crop eared grooms, chaoters, dog-stealers, starveling jockeys, blacklegs, fo- 
reign counts, breeders, feeders , these are all “ d—d honest fellows,” and the 
** best fellows in the world,” although they get their living by cheating the fast 
fellows who patronize them. 

Of money they know no more than that it is a necessary instroment of their 
pleasures, and must be got somehow or anyhow, accordingly, they are on in- 
timate terms with a species of shark called a bill-discounter, who commits upon 
them every sort of robbery, under the sanction of the law; and who also is al- 
ways a “d—d honest fellow.” 

They can be sufficiently liberal of their money, whenever they have any, to 
all who do not want or who do not deserve it; if a prize-fighter becomes em- 
barrassed in his circumstances, or a jockey is ‘ down upon his luck,”’ it is quite 
refreshing to see the madness with which the fast fellows strike for a subscrip- 
tion ; an opera-dancer out of anengagement, or an actress in the same inte- 
resting condition, provided they are not modest women, have, they think, a 
claim upon their generosity, and perhaps they have. 

They think it ungentlemanly to cheat, or, as they call it, ‘stick’ any of 
their own set, except in matters of horseflesh,; but ‘ sticking’ anybody out of 
their own set, especially tradesmen, is considered an excellent joke, and the 
“ sticker’ rises several degrees in public estimation. 

We should be doing great injustice to the fast fellows if we omitted a brief 
notice of their accomplishments Driving is, of course, the chief; and, by 
long experience and impunity, wonderfully grand exploits are achieved by the 
fast fellows i this department. 

One of the most original is to get into a strong cab, with avery powerful 
horse, lamps lit, tigers inside, and to go quietly along, keeping a sharp look- 
out for any night cabman who may be * lobbing,” as the phrase is, off his 
stand ; the moment the “ game,”’ who is generally one part asleep and three 
parts drunk, is espied, put your borse to full gallop, and, guiding your vehicle 
with the precision fast fellows alone attain, whip inside the cab-wheel, and 
take it off. The night cab comes down by the run, the night cabman tumbles 
off, breaking his nose or neck, as it may happen, and you drive off as if the 
Devil kicked you. When you have gone a couple of miles, make a circum- 
bendibus back again tothe night-house frequented by your set, and relate the 
adventure, with the same voice and countenance asa broker quotes the price of 
stocks; then order a cool bottle of claret with the air of a man who has done a 
Meritorious action 

Another accomplishment, at which not a few of the fast fellows excel, is 
that of imitating upon a key-bugle various animals, in an especial manner the 
braying of an ass. When the fast fellows drive down to the Trafalgar, at 
Greenwich, the Troy, at Hampton Court, or the Swan, at Henley-upon- 
Thames, the bugle-player mounts aloft, the rest of the fast fellows keeping a 
look-out for donkeys; when one is seen, a hideous imitative bray is set up by 
the man of music, and his quadrupedal brother, attracted by the congenial 
sound, rashes to the roadside; mutual recognition,with much merriment, ts the 
result. 

The fast fellow who does this best is considered one of the immortals ; and 
we are not without expectation, in due time, of seeing his talent rewarded by 
& pension. 

Breaking bells, twisting knockers, and ‘ knapping” rail-heads, has descend- 
ed so low of late that the fast fellows are ashamed of it, and have resigned it 
to the medical students, patriotic young members of Parhament, and others 
of the imitative classes ; but there yet exists, or very lately existed, a collec- 
tion of these and various other surreptitiously acquired properties, known among 
the fast fellows by the title of ——'s Museum, every article being ticketed ar- 
tistieally, and the whole presenting an example of devotion to the cause of 
acience we believe without a parallel. 

These are a few of the comparatively innocent amusements of the fast fel- 
lows ; others there ure of graver character, which we ueed not refer to, espe- 
cially as the fast school is fast wearing itself out, and many of the fast fellows 
already begin to ** put on the drag,” and go ata more reasonable pace.— 


Blackwood's Magazine. 


, 





NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON. 

Napoleon and Wellington were not merely individual characters ; they were 
the types of the powers which they respectively headed in the contest. Na- 
poleon had mote genius, Wellington more judgment—the former combated 
with greater energy, the latter with greater perseverance. Rapid in design, 








degree in activity, and iron in execution ; 


the highest 
bot 
But, in other respects, their minds were as opposite as the poles asunder. 


poleon was reckless of slaughter, Wellington was sparing of blood : Napoleon 


when useful :—vbligations were regarded by the latter as obligatory, though 
ruinous—conventions sacred even when open to objections. Napoleon's wast- 
ing warfare converted allies into enemies, Wellington's protecting discipline 
changed enemies into friends ; the former fell because all Europe rose up 
against his oppression ; the latter triumphed because al! Europe joined to share 
in bis protection. There is not a proclamation of Napoleon to his soldiers in 
which giory is bot mentioned and duty forgotten—there is not an order of Well- 
ington to his as in which duty is not inculeated nor one in which glory is 
alluded to. Singleness of heart was the great characteristic of the British hero 
a sense of duty his ruling principle ; falsehood pervaded the French conqueror 
the thirst for glory was his invariable motive. 

The former proceeded on the belief that the means if justifiable, would finally 
work out the end; the latter on the maxim that the end would in every case 
justify the means. Napoleon placed himself at the head of Europe and deso- 
lated it for fifteen years with his warfare ; Europe placed Wellington at the 
head of its armies and he gave it thirty years of unbroken peace. The one 
one exhibited the most shining example of splendid talents devoted to tempor- 
al ambition, the other the noblest instance of moral influence directed to ex- 
alted purposes. ‘I'he former was in the end led to ruin, while blindly following 
the phantom of worldly greatness ; the latter was unambitiously conducted to 
final greatness while only following starof the public duty. The stragle 
between them was the same at the bottom as that whieh, anterior to the crea- 
tion of man, shook the powers of heaven ; and never was such an example of 
moral government afforded as the final result of their immortal contest.—(Al- 
lison’s History.’’) 


a 

Chinese Punishments.—Dr M‘Pherson has just published an account of his 
visit to China, in the present expedition. We learn that one of their methods 
of detaining their prisoners, is the excess of cruelty. When Captain Anstru- 
ther was caught, they hammered his knees just over the knee-cap with a large 
bamboo, to prevent any possibility of escape ; and then having been marched 
to Ningpo, he says, ‘I was now sent to jail, and forced into a cage one yard 
long, oze yard high, and two feet wide. In this cage heavy irons were placed 
on my hands and feet, an iron ring attached to the roof of the cage was put 
round my neck, to which my haodcuffs were also locked. At night a chain 
was also locked to my leg-irons, and the jailer, with a light, slept close to me 

These irons weighed, I suppose, about eighteen pounds, and were worn by me 
for four weeks.”” Mrs. Noble, too, after being dragged about with an immense 
chain round her neck, to be gazed at by the crowd, and when all appeared sa- 
tisfied, found a place in a similar cage. ‘ A long bamboo was passed through 
the middle of the cage, at either end of which a man was placed. Fortwo days 
and nights was she carried about in this cage, nor was she permitted to get out 
on any account whatever.” The cruelty of the mob was exemplified on ano- 
ther occasion, when some mandarins having fallen into their hands, “ the chief 
they boiled alive in oil, and the five others, bound hand and foot, were chained in 
a boat, and drifting out to sea with the tide suffered a fearful and awful death.” 
At Amoy some confirmation was given to the report that the natives kill their 
female offspring, to prevent the incumbrance of their education, for not far 
from the foundling-house, “ in a tank covered with weed, a number of new- 
born babes were found sewed up in mats;” these apparently had been 
drowned. 





*,* Our Subscribers in Mobile, New Orleans, and the principal towns on 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Red and Ohio Rivers, will shortly be called on for 
their Subscriptions by Mr. Thos. Peele, our authorized Agent. 4t. 
*,* Our Subscribers in the principal towns in Georgia, South Carolina, 
(Charleston excepted,) North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, will be called 
on by Mr. Jas. G. Mountain, our authorized Agent for those States. At. 





HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. The subscribers are informed that the next Concert 
of the Socicty will take place on Saturday eve.ing, Feb. i8th, atthe Apollo Sa 
loon; and in answer to the numerous inquiries respecting the reeeption of subseri- 
bers, for the next two Concerts, the Committee have ascertained that the room can 
accommodate about one hundred more persons, which will guarantee the reception 
of about twenty subscribers. on the following terms, viz:—Subscription to be (as be- 
fore) ten dollars, but with the additional privilege of five instead of four tickets to exch 
Concert. The books are now open at the Secretary's, or at the Treasurer’s, Allen 
Dodworth, 402 Broadway. “F. W. ROSIER, Secretary, 
Feb. 4-3t 251 Pearl-st. 


N ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL.—Is situatea on 
L the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town inthe British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and comfort may be the better attended to. 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropical 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand. for Sale. 
Nassau, New Providence, Oct 





Nov. 12-3m 


GENTLEMAN has the Albion for the last eleven years, bound, and in good con- 
LA dition, which he wishes to dispose of on reasonable terms, apply at this Office. 
Jan. 21-3t. 





| pat we OSWALD, a Genuine Catholic Story just issued by the Subseribers.—This 
mteresting work uniting, in an eminent degree, the useful with the agreeable, is 
written in a most attractive yet argumentative style, and comes forth as a complete 
and crushing refutation of the well-known *‘ Father Clement,” *0 mendaciously de- 
signated a “ Roman Catholic Story.” It is hoped, that the numerous readers of the 
latter insidious and sophistica! work, will, in Common justice, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the reply of ** Father Oswald.” 
Wy The * Three Miraculous Virgins” of the Tyrol. by Lord Shrewsbury ; and the 
* Wonderful Conversion of Ratisboune,” are nearly ready. 
Jan. 7-4t" CASSERLY & SONS, 108 Nassau-st 


BOAT CLUB BALL. 

MPYUE Public are respectfully informed that the First Annual Ball of the ALERT Bost 

Crus will take piace at the Apolio Saloon, 410 Broadway, on Tuesday, Februar 
14th, Isas. 

Members of other Clubs attending, are requested to appear in the dress of their re- 
spective Club. 

Wallace's celebrated Band has been engaged for the occasion. 

Tickets $1, admitting a gentieman and ladies. to be had at the following places :— 
Apollo Saloon, 410 Broadway | 14th Ward House, cor. Elizabeth & Grand 
American Hotel, Broadway and Barclay-st. | E. Story’s, cor. Bowery and Grand-street, 
rammany Hall | Rader’s Sevar-siore, 16 Chatham-street 
Pine’s Coffee House. cor. Pine and Nassau , N. Lothian’s, cor. Waiker and Centre-sts. 
Military Hall, 193 Bowery. | orris’s Segur store, 62 Di: ision-st 
Matheus & Jones, 50 Bowery. | T. Blakeley, The Fountain Walker-street 
J. VT. Pickering, Albion effice, 3 Barcaly st. | (Jan, 21-4; E. E. JONES, Sec'y 


Room, lighted by Gas during the day, for the sale of Evening Dresses, which they 
now offer to the Ladies at very low prices. The foliowing will be found to be a very 
few of the rich goods offered— 

Paris Emb'd Dresses, some of them the most exquisite work ever imported 
Paris Emb’d Scarfs and Cardinals 
Brussels Lace Dresses (real) 
Do Do Do Imitation 
Lace Cardinals and Pelerines 
Do Scarfs and Barbes 
Ottoman Crapes 





; both were indefati 
the rare qualities of poem or and fearless determination. |, 


W EDDING AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers having fitted up a Frenca | 





RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SH 
Street, New York.—The attention of the 
tand useful articie of household 





T 


ADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Sprece 

24 ic de Neer oun subscriber to the 
° thout w 

well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered Spenie spunea sete nd 


Napoleon was covetous of glory, Wellington was impressed with duty : Na- | to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced 


These shades have now been in genera! use in al) climates for more than five years, 


; so that ‘lity: } 
was careless of his word, Wellington was inviolate in faith. Treaties were re- | decidediy ca thet favour ie, puihstumapensuater at ante ; and that public opinion is 


garded by the former as binding only when expedient—alliances valid only | demand for them. 


the great and constantly creasing 


The collection now offered to the public comprises every vy i 
reai Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those artlelns We warteund en 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least cen years. Their prices, with 
On epee vary oh yt ew pair — ards. ‘ 
is necessary to remark t a ades made at this establishme 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 rence 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar (2-y 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
‘ and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines :is Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 








an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected. and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable totheirtaste. The best 
carvan are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
e house. 
To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant ,where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
in connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airv and 
healthful walk in the aity : 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receivy- 
ed from his patrons. assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant himacallin any style of expense or economy ,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA,C HE. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. ©. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 


BORGO, BIT g ese cévcc ccscnvnsquennanvbbnsense 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller........ 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, Hewitt 4th April Ist May 
Hiberuia, 'udkins 19th *“* 16th ** 





The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. Passage 
reduced to 3120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co , No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN, 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N_, Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 

From New York, 
16th March, for Liverpool. 
lith May. for Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol 
24th August, for Liverpool. 
12th October. for Liverpool. 16th September, from Liverpool. 
7th December, for Bristol. 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-1. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,I6th March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed ,combining ailthat may be re- 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded OY the subscribers,free trom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actuallyincurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¢ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents. Havre. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
W.H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
8. B. Griffing, vale, a RC ee 
‘ 


From England. 
lith Feb., from Bristol via Madeira 
15th April, from Liverpool. 
3d June, from Liverpool. 
249th July, from Bristol. 














St. James, 
Montreal, 


Gladiator, T. Britten, | 20, “ 20, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) ** J7, “ 47, * #17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, ow, ©“ i, oH * 7, * , '* oF 
Quebec, j/F H Hebard,} ‘* 20, ‘“ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, . 4) 3 


\March1, July 1, Nov. 17, * 97, * OF 
} * 40, “é 


Switzerland, Chadwick, an * 30} “ 97, * 7, * 


IlendrickHudson E. E Morgan, “sg, * 2, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttieston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. } * 17, * 27, “ 1 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | * 10, * 10, wah, .. aah | oe = 
Westminster, G. Moore, 1*§ 2 * 9, ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
ceils, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





Ships. , Masters Days of somes from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 

| ork. 
Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “« 16, * 16, ‘* 16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. i 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, “« & * BM, “ O4) ° 8, * , * 8 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S}] “* 24, “ 24, “ 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, * 416, “l6lJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 


| Ville de Lyon, iC. Stoddard, - a = oe > ae _ = are «66 


loany, \Watson, May §&, Sept. §,Jan 8] ‘** 24, ** 24, “ 2% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi| ** 16, ‘* 16, * 16iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, J. Castofi, “* Oe o. Sy oie wy” ss. © 


’ 8 

Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jJJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *} ** 24, “ 24, ‘ 2@ 

Sutiy, WCThompson| “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* i6jAug 1, Dee. 1, April 1 

lowa. (W. W. Pell “.'te 2. ee) Sar ST Je © 

These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 

accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 











Emb'd Do 
Pekin De 
Sitk Hiusion and Nets of al! colors 
Silk and Satins 
Black and Gold Lace and Edging 
White Do Do 
Do Ribbons 
Veivet Points, Bags, Gloves, Silk Hose 
Mechiin and Valencien, Laces and Edging 





instant in execution, the strokes of the French hero fel! like the burning thun- 
derbolt : cautious in counsel, yet firm in action, the resources of the British 


champion moltiplied, like the vigor of vegetation, after the withering stroke had | 


fallen. No campaign of Wellington's equals in genius and activity those of 
eres’ in italy and in Franee; none of Napoleon's approaches in fore- 
sight and wisdom that of Wellington's at Torres Vedras. The vehemence 


of the French Emperor would have exhausted in a single campaign the whole | 


resources which during \he war were at the disposal of the English General ; 
the caution of Wellington would have alienated in the very beginning the troops 
which overtlowed with the passions of the revolution. Ardor and onset were 
alike imposed on the former by his siwuation, and suggested by his disposition ; 
foresight and perseverance were equally dictated to the latter by his necessi- 
ties, and in unison with his character. The one wielded at pleasure the mili- 
tary resources of the half of Europe and governed a nation heediless of conse 
quences, covetous of glory, reckless of slaughter ; the other led the forces of 
a people distrustful of its power, avaricious of its blood, but invincible in its 
determination 

And the resalt, both inthe general war and final struggle, was in entire con- 
formity with this distinction : Wellinton retired mthe outset before the fierce 
assault of the French legions, but he saw them, for the first time since the r 
volution, recoil in defeat from the rocks of Torres Vedras : he was at first re- 
peatedly expe lled from Spain, but at last he drove the invaders with disgrace 
across the Pyrenees : he wasin the beginning surprised, and well nigh over 
powered in Flanders, but in the end he batiled all Napoleon's efforts, and rising 
up with the strength of a giant, crushed at once his army and his empire at the 
battle of Waterloo 


‘ 


The personal and moral character of the two chiefs was stil] more strikingly 
opposed, and characteristic of the sides they severally led. Both were dis- 
tinguished by the unwearied perseverance, the steady purpose, the magna 
mous soul, which are essential to glor « ev ents ; oth were prov ient 
4 council, and vigorous in execution ; both possessed personal intrepidity 


| Dee it-tf 


Parisian Jewelery and Fancy Articles atsuch Prices as will ensure there sale at 
JAMES BECK, 359 Broadway. 


\ ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully wformedt nat the 
i subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring, a 
| wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
| are now on the way and wil! constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse,of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 
English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description. 
| Plain and fancy Tusean plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c 
| Leghorn Hats of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants. 
| Suks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen's Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanuas. Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Sati 
| for Laces dresses, Silk Velvets French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 
Itahan Lustrings and Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 
Otive Oil, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas 
VYSE BROTHERS, Montreal 
For further particulars anply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
| Thomas Vvse, London. and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-tf 


tole et MACASSAR OLL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
' that elicits the most luxuriant growth. [tts an unfailing preventive of baldness 
t and bestows a Diilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
,c apable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in anew envelope from stee| 
|} on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar 011,"" surrounded by a combination « 
' 
' 


; i 


beautiful designs,and surmounted bya portrait of the Queen Also the signature of 

} the proprietors in red—on the 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters 

Row land's Kalydoris an aromane creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 


paration ever known for dissipatingtan. pimples. freckies and other cutaneons 
1 deri ¢ 


er side of the labe! the words Rowland’s Macassar 


The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

: c. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
| WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
| The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
/every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz-— 

Ships. Captains (|Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7 Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 2S 
Virginian, | Allen, “1, * 8, “« 13)Sept. 1, Jan; J, May f 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ‘ 1% * con . = F 


sie & 


Roscius, . Collins, } «gs, * 95, 68 "I ps 13, re 13, Ss 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 19, - 19, | * i9 
| Independence, |Nye, | FF ee . 7) 25, 25, 25 
| Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 130ct. 1, Feb. i, June } 
New York, Cro er, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) a 7. “ 

| Siddons, Cotbe ee a a 13, * 3, * 19 


Barstow, | i bd 
H. Huttieson, | ee Rie. ts 


‘amt 
Cambridge, 7 2 25, 
“13, ‘* #13, “ I3.Nov. 1, March 1, July 


Ashburton 


Sept.l1, Jan. 1, May 1; *“* 19, “* 19, * 19 
P o 25 


° “ “ “ 


| S. Whitney, Thompson, ow « 46 “ww 7 o- 
Columbus, Cole, ’ ’ - 7 ms 
Sheridan. Depeyster, } * 95, . oa“ @™ 13, ‘ 13 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }} * 19, sr 19, a +4 

|G. Washington,|A.Burrows, | “* 7, ‘* 7% “ 7 % 95, % 95, “ % 


‘ 
| United States, Britton, “em, ~ 33, “ Uhpec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
| England, hy wrens, 9 SM Be PRO ge et 7 
| Garrick, Skiddy, Loa &§ |. * & = ,* = “* 
| Oxford, J. Rathbone, | Nov. 1. March 1, July i} * 39, * 19. * 21 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accom n0- 
| dations forpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is f xe« at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoo! to New York at 25 guineas tnciuc- 
ng wines stores and bedding 


Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responszble for any letters, 
narcels.or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed there - 
, agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America Engiand, 


GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROT4ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitne y, Virginian Sheffie am Tnited States, 


New York. and ¢ ambridge, 





lers, itis higt ecommende centlemer to use after shaving and will! preserve the ROBERT KERMif£, N.Y. 

skin soft and white in the most ement weather T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool . 
Rowiand’s Odonto is w 4 rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Indepe e. Roscoe, and George Washing 

properties it whitens the tee s thens the < sweetens the t > GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st.. N.Y 

; AS aS vag s er sa Sma alee very € x WILDES, PICKERSGILL & ¢ —— numiores on 

of € above t gt ames of e subscr sw are the Agents agents for ships Roscius, Sid n and Garrick. ; 

Messrs. A Roland & S pop UMMING & ,New York 7 BE. K. COLLINS & Vo., NEw 2 ork 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w WM. & JAS.BROWN & aiV 
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